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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In the bodies of several spedas of Animals there ue found certain Parti, 
of which neither the office, the fiinctiioii8» nor the relations could ba ascer- 
tained by the Comparatiye Anatomist, till he had become afqiiaintad 
with the state of the Animal before birth. Something sufficiently like 
this (finr the purpose of an illustration, at least) applies to the Work here 
offisied to the Public. In the introductory portion there occur several 
passages, which the Reader will be puiszled to decy|dier, without some 
information respecting the original design of the Volume, and the Changes 
it has undergone during its immature and embryonic state. On this 
account only, I think myself bound to make it known, that the Work 
was proposed and begun as a mere Selection fnm the Writings of Axcb- 
Inshop Leighton, under the usual tilkgof «The Beauties of Archbishop 
Leighton, with a few notes and a bi^^phical preface by the Sdedor. 
Hence the term, EdUor, subscribed to the notes, and prefixed alone or 
conjointly to the Aphorisms, accordingly as the Passage was written 
entirely by myself, or only modified and (avowedly) interpolated. I con- 
tinued the use of the word on the plea of unifimnity : though like most 
other deviations from propriety of language, it would probably have 
been a wiser choice to have omitted or exchanged it The various Ra» 
fleetioins, however, that pressed on me while I was considering the motives 
finr selecting this or that passage; the desbe of enforcing, and as it were 
integrating, the truths contained in the Original Author, by adding those 
which the wends suggested or recalled to my ownmind ; the oonversitiaB 
with men of eminence in the Literary and Religious Circles, ooeasianed 
by the Objects which I had in view ; and lastly, the increasmg dispro- 
portion of the Commentary to the Text, and the too marked difierenoe in 
the frames character, and colon of the two styles; soon induced me to 
recognize and adopt a revolution in my plan and object, which had in 
foct actually taken* place withoat my intentioD, and almost unawares. 
It woHldindffd b^ more oorzect to say, that the jj^es^t Volume owed its 
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aoddenUd origin to the intention of oompOing one of a different descrip- 
tion, than to speak of it as the same Work. It is not a change in the 
child, but B dumgeling. 

StiQ, howeyer, the selections from Leighton, which will be found in the 
prudential and moral Sections of this Work, and which I could retain 
consistently with its present form and matter, will both from the intrinsic 
excellence and from the chanoteristic beauty of the passages, suffice to 
answer two prominent purposes of the original plan ; that of placing in a 
dear lig^t the princif^ which pervades all Leighton*s Writings— hia 
sublime View, I mean, of Rdigion and Morality as the means of re- 
ibrming the human Soul in the Divine Image {Idea) ; and that of ex- 
citing an interest in the Works, and an affectionate reverence for the 
name and memory, of thb severely tried and truly primitive Churchman. 

S. T. C. 
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PREFACE. 



An Author has three points to settle : to what sort 
his Work belongs, for what Description of Readers it 
is intended, and the specific end or object, which it is 
to answer. There is indeed a preliminary Interrogative 
respecting the end which the Writer himself has in 
view, whether the Number of Purchasers, or the Be» 
nefit of the Readers. But this may be safely passed 
by ; since where the book itself or the known prin* 
dples of the writer do not supersede the question, there 
will Wdcmi be sufficient strength of character for good 
or for evil, to affi>rd much chance of its being either 
distinctly put or fairly answered. 

I shall proceed therefore to state as briefly as pos- 
sible the intentions of the present volume in reference 
to the three first-mentioned, viz. Whatf For Whom? 
and /br what? 

I. What ? The answer is contained in the Title- 
page, li belongs to the class of didactic Works. Con- 
sequently, those who neither wish instruction for them- 
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Mlyto)>iwr as^Btance in instniedng othens^ btffrenaim* 
taresrt in its contents. Sis Stts^ m DivmzSvm Cai:.tha^ 
Mwmiiinspiro! t ^' 

II. For whom ? GpuraBiy^ for as many in all cUsses 
as wish for aid in disciplinkig their minds to hakdta of 
zeflection — for all who, desirous of building tip a mfmly 
4thaf:acter in the light of distinct consciousness, are con<- 
toiit ta 9tudy the prindi^ of moral Andiitecture on 
die mv&fvii grounds of pm^f^Pfie^ moialily atid idij^on; 
^Lndjas^y, for all whofi^ i^p kit^rfist iii.ttiePoeid6ii> 
I fame undertaken to ^fei^Urtfais, namely,* tfaat llid 
C^HBkaTXAN JPa^tb {in<fvhichI4nfiduda ever^.jortfde 
, qf:>lfelief mfd doctrine^ prq^snH hy>' the \firH M^brjnums 
ii$ ammon) is t^bj^ PofLfjEoriON o^ Hmt an Im>KL£f« 
^QIinRcn 9'^ interest sufficiently altongtoenrareapitie^ 
ijKttcntim to the arguments brought in its suppcnrt. 
■■> ^ But if I aQ) to meipition any particular class orde* 
^ ticttfitiQil of Rtfl^ers^diat werefuromiiient in my tkoqgfat 
duriAgthe oompositioil of the volume, my Rcplyiwst 
.•bee^tltttit if«s espe^albf designed for the studious 
^ Young ajt the elose of their educaden or onr thair #nt 
<«ntmioe into ^ duties of manhood and the* liglits af 
i^f*ig6vemment And of these, again, in thMg^aAd 
1 vniAt I destined the work (the htiler and larger portiUi, 
at 4eest) yet more particularly to Stydenta intended 
far the li^inistry ; ^st, as in dul^ bounds to themopw 



i^qieoMf Aiff owatal iifecedency MxmtEl) to ail ^dikr of 
whatever lutme, whohaTe dedicated ihm future 1kv» 
topthe ^tdtivattim of dieh: Raoe^ as Pastors, Fteachers, 
MirtniPtiaiksy or JbMiruetors of Youth. 

IIL F<>R WHAT? The Worth of the Author ii 

^ittiiiated by the eA&, Aeattaimiient of irhich he {nro- 

pused to hfanself bj the particular work: while the 

Vahie of the Woik depends on its fitness as Ae Meads. 

S^he Objects of the present volume are the fiiUbwh^, 

atvaif^ed m the order of their oomparatire importance. 

' 1. To iiiect ike ReaderVi attention to the value of 

^ Science of Words, ihm use and abuse {see^NiMe^ 

p ^ add the incalculable advantages attai^ied to the 

habit of using them appropriately, and with, a dsstart 

knoiriage of their primary, derivative^ and metaphorical 

slxisea. And in furtheranoe of this 09>)edb I lave 

neglected no occasion of enforciiig the miixini, that vto 

•Ofioee a sophism and to delect the eqmvoGaior douhJe 

^meaiuBg' of a word is, in, the great majority of caseift, 

TMe and the same thing. Home Tooke entitled His 

teelfihrated work, Ewsa itrefoftrta, Winged Woids: or 

iX4inj^iagei^ not only ibe FMicfe of Thought but tfae 

.Vl/Skeisk" With my convictions and views^ tot «t^fl 

^bmld. sabstitute Atyoi, i. e» Words edeai and detar^ 

mmaUf^ and (or tttfoif^m {w«y«f^» i, e« Umaig Ward&i 



fijf^ 09 JEze^d4 beheld ia^/^he yimiHM^ 4xf 'dtid'? nft* 
^les^te arnoDg tb<e CajM^viBs. by.the.riyer.^jOftriiftB; 
^^Wbitbersoever^l^e Spirit was to .g^,\ki^ WhetU 
wesit, and tbithervastiieir Spirit to go: jS^.^JI^4^pMR 
o/*^ Ziz't^ creature wof in the tpheeh aleo*^ . • 

2. To esjbaMish the dkiinct chatacters of .I?mi4eiiee, 
Mpralitj) and Jleligu^n : and to impress jtbe ^aviftiM, 
that tboju^h the.seoond requires the first, andthettod 
contains and supposes both the fornier ; yet still M(wal 
Groodness is other and more than Prudence, or the 
Principle of Expediency.; and BeHgion more and: 
hitler than Morality. For. this disUnction the bettilr* 
Schools even of Pagan Philosophy contended. {£ee, 

3. ^P.^^bstisvitiate and set £orth at Ivgetfaerino^ 
mentous distijoption between Beason and Undfetstand*' 
inff. Whatever 19 atchievaUe by the UK^SBSTAiuoilfO'i 
for ^^ jjii^^pof^ worldly interest, private or pubUctf 
has in t^e^pri^s^t age been /pursued with aixMtbKII]r'> 
and a success beyond all forma* experience^ iand tonn-, 
ext^t yhach equally dema^» my admirationcaodj^lP- 
dt^, xKiy i^ond^. Sat hkewjse it is» and loog bast 
been,„]a^y conx^iction, that in no age since the jSiwt 
dawdling; of Sdenoe dad JPhilosopby in diia Island bafire 
the Tiuths^ Intei:est39 aod J3tudies.that especially b^ioiig 
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t]ij4he SBTjiisovi'^otitefe^liiive or pratetical, sunk &it6 
mxti mtUr xieji^t, ndt to s&]f eoirtetnpt, as during the' 
ksfe^eailutj. > Itistherrf4»^6 one main Object of this 
^^Sdanne to'^dtftUirii the pbsatkin, thatixrhoever trans- 
isra' to Ae Understanding the primacy due to the 
Reason, loeesthe one and spoils the other. 

'•4/.- To exhibit a full and consistent Scheme of the 
Cbristian IMspensation, and more largely of all the 
peeuUar doctrines of the Christian Faith ; a*ndf to an- 
svrer all the Objections to the same, that do not on- 
^nate in a corrupt Will rather than an erring Judge- 
lient; cmd to do this in a manner intetligible for all 
. who^* possessing the ordinary advantages of education, 
doisji good earnest desire to form their refigious creed 
in the light of their own convictions, and to hav^ a* 
reaitibn for the fmth which they profess. Thei^ are 
indeed Mysteries, in evidence of which no reasons can 
he^froaghi. But it has been my endeavour to show,' 
tbai^th^'true solution of thas problem is, tfiat tfiese 
My^itximsare Reason, Reason in its highest form of 
Sritf-ifflttnatJott; ' ' '"" 

Sudl^ai^the special Objects of these ¥* Aids to Be- ' 
fleetioQi^ Concerning the general character of tW ' 
vmky Im me be permitted to add the i^w'fcJIowing'^ 
smvteHoea' 8t Augustine, in one 61 his Sermons,' 'dis^ ^ 
coursiK^ dn A high point of Theolbgy, tells his auditors 



<W>ett pmcBiei^ vsnuAhetrnDf ut-ait intiellectttB fidm 
fKkidqoavm^. Now withoui^.n oartwa {X)rtimi of gniuv 
i\lk0m' n^ (dB it wer?) effipermeni(»Hwfd^hriA <ti3« 
WateVy a Bender will acarcelj give that degree of 
tontimied atbention, without which no didaetie WcaSk 
WOorthr.imdiiftg caa be zead to any wise or profitable 
purpose. In tbh sense^ therefore, and to iAf» extent, 
ditfry Asdior, who is oKupetent to the office he has 
midertaken^ may without arrogance repeat 8U An* 
gUfii^Qe^s words lA his own right, and advance aisimihtr 
daiin on similar grounda. But I venture no fartbtf 
thaD to imitate the sentiment at a humble distancey^bf 
j^y^wiogimy beUef that He, who seeks mairveti^m*m 
idielF^wing pages^ will not ful to find ^fUerMamaU 
likewise; but that wboerer seeks ^teruumoent roily 
wiUfindmaAer* • ■ x)'^ 



' Be ADBR !«-<-You have been bred in a land abounding 
iBlb men» able in arts^ learnings and knowledges mil* 
w£M, this man in one, this in another^ fern in mmiy, 
ntme in all. But there is ope art, of whidi evefyfnMi 

■f, TaAHSi^vioK. So receive tlits, that you mfty d<Mrve to 
i^n4^ilUnd it. Fpr ike Mth ought Uk prccikle the UndervNnd'' 
ing^ so that the Understanding may be the reward of the faith. 



ibimld b^ nmem, the itrt of RBriiHcxfoii . If fcm tote 
not 41 <Ai#iJEijfi^ iten, to what puvpocie are yon a^«ia» 
at all F In lik^ manner, there is one knowledge^ wUxh 
ii'is every man^s interest and duty to acquire, namely, 
BZim-nffOwtxx^GX i or ta what end was man alone, of 
aii animals, indued by the Creator with the faculty of 
sdf-coiMciousnessf Truly said the Pagan momlist, 
£ codo desoendit, Vvwbi Siaorov. 

But you are likewise bom in a christian lands 
and Revelation has provided for you new subjects for 
reflection, and new treasures of knowledge, never to 
be unlocked by him who remains self-ignorant» Self- 
knowledge is the key to this casket ; and by reAection 
alcme can it be obtained. Reflect cm your own thoughts, 
iK^Cioiis, circumstances, and — which will be of especial 
md to you in forming a habit of reflection,*— aoeustom 
yourself to reflect on the words you use, hear, or read, 
their bi^rth, derivation, and history. For if words are 
not THiKGs, they are living powers, by which the 
thkigB of most importance to mankind are actuated, 
cQBibined, and humanized. Finally, by reflection yon 
! nuiy draw from the fleeting facts of your worldly trade, 
art, or profession, a science permanent as your im- 
mortal soul ; and make even these subsidiary and pre- 
parative to the reception of sjnritual truth, "d<nnga» 
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the dyers do^ who having first dipt their silks in colours 
of less value, then give them the last tincture of crimson 
in jgrain.'" 

S. T, COLERIDGE. 
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The Readers genereUly are intreated to strike oat the sentence com. 
prised in lines 4 — ^ of ^. 194, containing a mistaken assertion ; the re- 
sult of exhausted attention. 

The Editor^s personal friends, and others sufficiently prepoasesaed in 
his fxrat to think it worth the trouble, are requested, previously to the 
perusal of this volume, to make with the pen the following 

CORRECTIONS AND AMENDMENTS. 

Page 1 — For the three first lines of Aph. I< wbHitvU: It ia the pie- 
rogative of Genius to produce novel impressioiui firam 
familiar objects : and seldom can philosophic genius be 
more usefully employed than in thus rescuing, &c 

2...^pb. IV. L 1^ 4^r Aoe-thought, r^aO^ Suppose y««rsdf 
fionting a glass mirror. Now what the Objects behind 
you are to their images at the same apparent distance before 
you, such is— omit the words, '' in a looking-glass.*' 
10 — Aph* XVI. 1. 4, /or ground, put rest* 
IS^-^ph. XXI. 1. 1, after Prudence, ifueft^ religious Pru- 
dence^ I mean ; a prudence in the service of Religioo. 
N. B. What Prudence it in itself and independent ofHe- 
ligion^ is explained p. 26, in the note to Aph. XXXI. 

15 — For the five first lines of the Comment* read, This then, 
comprising the frudxvtials of rdUgion^ conm Jlrst 
under consideration. Next follow the moral Requisites. 
If in ^ejirst we have the shrine Biidfrafncmworlc for that 
Divine Image, into which the Wordly-human is to be 
transformed ; in the second^ we are to bring out the JPor- 
trait itself^ibe disthict, &c. 

21 — Aph. XXIX. 1. 8, omit not, 

46-^ph. XIII. 1. 4, after therefore, insert (says Seneca.) 

57 — ^L. 1, after Religion, insert a colon, and ^^ for the religious 
principle is." 

67 — li* 18,^ He and his, read we and our. 



F^gt $^ h. Id, ttaaqme firam L 19, 90» and reUy HmU in the 

materiai and vmUe System it Is higlfy KMouble, Ae. 
74— li. '6, o/for no man, Imtfr/ sot, at fir nwwning, rvad except 

he meant 
78 L' 6,,/br senses, redul Sense. 

96— Last line but 3, below Comment, iniert^ as the heading, 
^ On an intermediate state, or state of transUkm from 
Moirali^ to Spiritual Religion.*' 

13SU ■ L ast line but 6, for Nature, read Pierogative. 

Idft — L. 13, i0er and, imert why he. 

170u^Last line, /or forms, read makes. 

17&UL. li,fir this, read that. 

177— L. 2, 0/)^ Ribbon put a full stop, and huert^ On this 
sophism test the pretended ^^Demonstrations of a God** 
grounded on. 
L. 3, after lastly, insert in. And L 4, after Demonstrations, 
insert the Authors. 

191— L. 13, after these, insert together — and after doctrines, 
put of. 

228— Xiast line but five, Jbr it, read the Light 

244— Last line but two, /or in Principle, read Principle in. 

251— L. 14 of the note, after again, insert it typifies the Under- 
standing. 

25 4 L ast line but ten, after species, insert used as the repre- 
sentative. 

256— Last line, after not in the, insert compulsion of. 

289— L. %for Principles, read Principle. 
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INTRODUCTORY APHORISM?. 

APHORISM L EDITOR. 

In philosophy eqiudlj as in poetry it is the highest 
and most useful prerogative of genius to produce the 
strongest impressions of liovelty, while it rescues ad- 
mitted truths from the neglect caused by the very 
circumstance of their universal admisiuon. Extremes 
meet. Truths, of all others the most awful and in« 
tei*esting9 are too often considered as so true, that they 
•lose all the power of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the 
dormitory of the soul, side by Ade with the most 
despised and exploded errors. 

• 

APHORISM II. EDITOR. 

There is one sure way of giving freshness and im- 
portance to the most common-place maxims — ^that of 
rejUcting on them in direct reference to our own state 
and conduct, to our own pastahd future being. 

B 
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APHORISM III. EDITOR. 

To restore a common-place truth to its first un- 
common lustre, you need only trcmslate it into action. 
But to do this, you must have reflected on its truth. 

APHORISM IV. LEIGHTOK. 

* It is the advice of the wise man, * Dwell at home,' 
* or, with yourself; and though there are very few 
^ that do this, yet it is surpriang that the greatest 
^ part of mankind cannot be prevailed upon, at least 
^ to visit themselves sometimes ; but, according to the 
^ saying of the wise Solomon, 171^ eyes qfthejbol are 
' in the ends of the earth? 

A leflecdng mind, says an ancient writer, is the 
spring and source of UeiV good thing. {^^ OrLshoni 
principium inteUectus cogitobwndus?) It is at once 
the disgrace Und the misery of men, that they live 
without fore-thought. But what the objects behind 
you are to the images at the same distance before ycm. 
in a looking-glass, such is Reflection to Fore-thought. 
As a man without Fore-thought scarcely deserves the 
name of a man, so Fore-thought without Reflection 
is but a metaphorical phrase for the inatmct of a 
beast. ED. 

APHORISM V. EDITOR. 

As a fruit-tree is more valuable than any one of its 
fniits singly, ex even than all its fruits of a single 
season, so the noblest object of reflection is the mind 
itself, by which we reflect: 
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INTBOBUCTOBY APHOBI8MS. S 

And as tihe likKNKxns, the green, and tbe ripe, finiit, 
of an arange-tree are more beautiful to behold when 
on the tree and seen as one with it, than the same 
growth detached and seen successively, after their im« 
portadmi into another country and different dime ; so 
is it with the maaifald objects of reflection, when they 
are considered principally in r^erence to the reflective 
power, and as part and parcel of the same. No object, 
of whatever value our passions may represent it, but 
becomes^/^reig^ to us, as soon as it is altogether uncon- 
nected with our intellectual, moral, and sfnritual life. 
To be ourB^ it must be referred to the mind either as 
motive, or consequence, or symptom. 

AFHOBI&M VI* LCIGHTON. 

He who teaches men the principles and precepts of 
spiritual wisdom, before their minds are called off from 
foreign olgects, and turned inward upon themselves, 
mi^t as well write his instructions, as the sybil wrote 
her prophecies, on the loose leaves of trees^ and com* 
mit them \o the mercy of the inconstant winds. 

APHORISM VII. EDITOR. 

In order to learn, we must Oittend: in order to profit 
by what we have letmt, we must ifUnk — i. e. reflect. 
He only thinks who refiecis* 

APHORISM Vill. L.&ED. 

. It is a matter of great difficulty, and requites no 
ordinary slgJl and address, to fix the attention of men 

b2 
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(especially of. young men*) on the world within them, 
to induce them to study the processes and superintend 
the works which they are themselves carrying on in 
their own minds ; in short, to awaken in them both 
the faculty of thought*!* and the inchnation to exercise 
it. For alas ! the largest part of mankind are nowhere 
greater strangers than at homa 

APHOEISM IX. EDITOR^ 

Life is the one univeral soul, which by virtue of 
the enlivening Breath, and the informing Word, all 
organized bodies have in common, each ixfler its kincL 
This, therefore, all animals possess, and man as an 
animal. But, in addition to this, God transfused into 
man a higher gift, and spedally imbreathed: — even a 

• So Leighton says : my own experience would rather have 
suggested the contrary remark. 

■f Distinction between Thought and Attention^-^-lBy thought 
is here meant the voluntary reproduction in our own minds of 
those states of consciousness, or (to use a phrase more familiar 
to the religious reader) of those inward experiences, to which^ 
as to his best and most authentic documents, the teacher of 
moral or religious truth refers us. In attention, we keep 
the mind passive : in thought, we rouse it into activity. In 
the former, we submit to an impression — ^we keep the mind 
steady in order to receive the stamp. In the latter, we seek to 
imitaie the artist, while we ourselves make a copy or duplicate 
of his work. We may learn arithmetic, or the elements of 
geometry, by continued attention alone ; but je//^knowledge, or 
an insight into the laws and constitution of die human mind 
and the grounds of retigion and true morality, in addition to the 
effort of attention requires the energy of thought. 
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INTRODUCTORY APHORISMS. S 

living (that is, self-subsisting) soul, a soul having its 
life in itself. ^< And man became a living soul.^ He 
did not merely possess it, he became it. It was his 
proper beings his truest self, the man in the man. None 
then, not one of human kind, so poor and destitute, 
but there is provided for him, even in his present 
state, a hotise not buUt with Jiands. Aye, and spite 
of the philosophy (falsely so called) which mistakes the 
causes, the conditions, and the occasions of our be- 
coming conscious of certain truths and realities for 
the truths and realities themselves — a house gloriously 
furnished. Nothing is wanted but the eye, which is 
tbis light of this house, the light which is the eye of 
thiis soul. This seeingYi^ij this enlighteninff eye, is 
Reflection. It is more, indeed, than is ordinarily meant 
by that word; but it is what a Christian ought to 
mean by it, and to know too, whence it first came, and 
still continues to come — of what light even this light 
is but a reflection. This, too, is thought; and all 
-thought is but unthinking that does not flow out of 
this, or tend towards it 

APHORISM X. EDITOR. 

Self-superintendence ! that any thing should over- 
look itself ! Is not this a paradox, and hard to under- 
stand? It is, indeed, diflicult, and to the imbruted 
sensualist a direct contradiction: and yet most truly 
does the poet exclaim. 



Unless above himself he can 



Erect himself, how mean a thing is man I 
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APHORISM XI. EDiTOK. 

An hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest 
prayer, or the conflict with, and conquest over, a single 
passion or " subtle bosom sin,'' will teach us more of 
thought, will more effectually awaken ihejacyltyy and 
form the Tutbii^ of reflection, than a year's study in the 
schools without them. 

APHORISM XII. EDttOR. 

In a world, whose opinions are drawn from outsdde 
shows, many things may be paradoaicaly (that is, con- 
trary to the common notion) and nevertheless true: 
nay, because they are true. How should it be other- 
wise, as long as the imagination of the Worldling is 
wholly occupied by surfaces, while the Christian's 
thoughts are fixed on the substance, that which is and 
abides, and which, because it is the substance*, the 
outward senses cannot recognize. Tertullian had good 
reason for his assertion, that the simplest Christian (if 
indeed a Christian) knows more than the most accom- 
plished irreligious philosopher. 

* Quod Stat subtus, that which stands beneath, and (as it 
were) supports, the appearance. In a language like ours, where 
BO many words are derived from other laaguages, there are few 
modes of instraction more useful or more amusing than that of 
accustoming young people to seek for the etymology, or primary 
meaning, of the words they use. There are cases, in which more 
knowledge of more value may be conveyed by the history of a 
word, than by the history of a campaign. 
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COMMENT. 

Let it not, however, be forgotten, that the powers 
of the understanding and the intellectual graces are 
predous gifts of God; and that every Christian, ao- 
coiding to the opportunities vouchsafed to him, is 
bound to cultivate the one and to acquire the other. 
Indeed, he is scarcely a Christian who wilfully neglects 
8o to do. What says the apostle ? Add to your faith 
knowledge^ and to knowledge mtmhf energy ^ idpifr^^) 
for this is the proper rendering, and not vtrtve^ at least 
in the present and ordinary acceptation of the'word^. 

APHORISM XXII. HDiTOB- 

Never yet did there exist a full faith in the Divine 
Word (by whom Ugktf as well as immortality, was 
brought into the world,) which did not expand the 
intellect, while it purified the heart: which did not 
multqdy the aims and objects of the understanding, 
while it fixed and simplified those of the desires and 
pasdons-f-. 

* I am not ashamed to confess that I dislike the frequent use 
of the word virtue^ instead of righteousness^ in the pulpit : and 
that in prayer or proaching befwe a Chxistian community, it 
floimds too much like Piigm. phUosophy. The passage in St. 
Peer's ej^itle^ is the <mly scripture audiority that can be pre- 
jtended £or its use, wd I think it rights therefore, to notice^ that 
it rests either on 9Jk oversight of the translators, or on a change 
in the meaning of the word since their }Sane» 

t The efl^cts of a sealoas ministry on the intell^ts and ac- 
qnirem^ite of the Jabouiing classes are n^t only attested by 
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COMMENT. 

If acquiescence without insight ; if warmth without 
light ; if an immunity from doubt, given and guaranteed 
by a resolute igncn-ance; if the habit of taking Jbr 
granted the words of a catechism, remembered or for- 
gotten ; if a mere sensation of positiveness substituted 
— I will not say for the sen^e of certainty^ but— for 
that calm assurance, the very means and conditions of 
which it supersedes ; if a belief that seeks the dark- 
ness, and yet strikes no root, immoveable as the limpet 
from the rock, and, like the limpet, fixed there by 
mere force of adhesion ; — if these suffice to make men 
Christians, in what sense could the apostle affirm that 
believers receive, not indeed worldly wisdom, that com^s 
to nought, but the wisdom of Grod, that we might know 
and comprehend the things that are freely given to us 
of God? On what grounds could he denounce the 
sincerest^rvor of spirit as defective, where it does not 
likewise bring forth fruits in the vndebstandino? 

APHORISM XIV. EDiTOE. 

In our present state, it is little less than impossible 

Baxter^ and the Presbyterian divines^ but admitted by Bishop 
Burnet; who^ during his mission in die west of Scotiand^ wad 
" amazed to find a poor commonality so able to aigae/' &e. 
But we need not go to a sifter church for proof or example. 
The difl^on of light and knowledge through this kingdom, by 
the exertions of the bishops and clergy, by Episcopalians and 
Puritans, from £dward VI. to the Restoration, was as wonder- 
ful as it is praisewcNTthy, and may be justly placed among the 
most remarkable facts of history. 
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that the affections should be kept constant to an object 
which ^ves no employment to the understanding, and 
yet cannot be made manifest to the senses. The exer- 
cise of the reasoning and reflecting powers^ increasing 
insight, and enlarging views, are requidte to keep alive 
the substantial faith in the heart. 

APHORISM XV. EDITOR. 

In the state of perfection, perhaps, all other faculties 
may be swallowed up in love, or superseded by im- 
mediate vision ; but it is on the wings of the cherubim, 
Le. (according to the interpretation of the ancient He- 
brew doctors,) the intellectual powers and energies, 
that we must first be borne up to the '^ pure empyrean.^ 
It must be seraphs, and not the hearts of imperfect 
mortals, that can bum unfuelled and self-fed. Give 
me understandings (is the prayer of the Royal Psalmist) 
and I shall observe thy law with my whole heart. — 
Thy law is exceeding broad — ^that is, comprehensive, 
pregnant, containing far more than the apparent import 
of the words on a first perusal. It is my meditation 
all the day. 

COMMENT. 

It is worthy of especial observation, that the Scrip- 
tures are distinguished from all other writings pre- 
tendii^ to inspiration, by the strong and frequent re- 
commendations of knowledge, and a spirit of inquiry. 
Without reflection, it is evident that neither the one 
jcaxi be acquired nor the other exercised. 
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APHOEISM XVX, EDiTO*. 

The word rational has hem strangelj abased of late 
times. This must not, however, disincline us to the 
weighty consideration, that thoughtfulness, and a desiK 
to ground all our convictions on grounds of right rea- 
son, are inseparable from the character of a Christian. 

APHORISM XYII. RDXTOs. 

A reflecting mind is not a flower that grows wild, 
or comes up of its own accord. The difficulty is 
indeed greater than many, who mistake quick recoL 
lection for thought, are disposed to admit; but how 
much less than it would be, had we not been bom and 
bred in a Christian and Protestant land, the fewest of 
us are sufliciently aware. Truly may we, and thank- 
fully ought we, to exclaim with the Psabnist: The 
entrance of thy words gifoeth light ; it giveth under* 
standing even to the ample. 

APHOBISM XVIIX. E»iro«. 

Examine the journals of our zealous missicmaries, I 
will not say among the Hottentots or Esquimaux, 
but in ihe inghly civiUxed, though fearfully uncuJ- 
Hvatedf inhabitants of ancient India. How often, and 
how feelingly, do they describe the difficulty of render** 
ing the Amplest chain of thou^t intelligible to the 
ordinary natives, the rapid exhaustion of their whole 
power of attentiim, and witli what distressful effi>rt it 
is exerted while it lasts! Yet it is among these that 
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the hideous practices of self-torture diiefly prevail. O 
if folly were no easier than wisdom, it being dften so 
Tery much more grievous^ how certainly might these 
unhappy slaves of superstition be converted to Chri- 
stianity i But, alas! to swing by hooks passed through 
the back, or to walk in shoes with nails of iron pointed 
upwards through the soles — all this is so much leas 
difficuUj demands so much less exertion of the will 
than to reflect, and by reflection to gain knowledge 
and tranquillity ! 

COMMENT. 

It is not true, that ignorant persons have no notion 
of the advantages of truth and knowledge. They con- 
fess, they see and bear witness to these advantages in 
the conduct, the immunities, and the superior powers 
of the possessors. Were they attainaUe by jn]^nm« 
ages the most Unlsome, or penances the most painful, 
we should assuredly have as many pilgrims and self* 
tormentors in the service of true rdiigion, as now exist 
under the tyranny of papal or Brahman superstition, 

APHOmSM XIX. ESiTOB. 

In countries enlightened by the gospel, however, 
the most formidable and (it is to be feared) the most 
frequent impediment to men^s turning the mind inward 
upon themselves, is that they are afraid of what they 
shall find there. There is an aching hollowness in the 
bosom, a dark cold speck at the heart, an obscure and 
boding sense of a scanewhat, that must be. kept out of 
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^ht 6f the conscience ; some secret lodger^ whom they 
cacn ndither resolve to eject or retain *. 

COMMENT. 

Few are so obdurate, few have sufficient strength 
of character, to be able to draw forth an evil tendency 
or immoral practice into distinct conscicmsness^ without 
bringing it in the same moment before an awaking 
conscience. But for this very reason it becomes a duty 
of conscience to form the mind to a habit of distinct 
consciousness. An unreflecting Christian walks in 
twilight among snares and pitfalls ! He entreats the 

♦ The following sonnet was extracted by me from Herbert's 
Temple, in a work long since out of print, for the purity of the 
language and the fulness of the sense. But I shall be excused, 
I trust, in repeating it here for higher merits and with higher 
purposes, as a forcible comment on the words in the text. 

Graces vouchsafed in a Christian land. 

Lord ! with what care hast thou begirt us round !| 

Parents first season us. Then schoolmasters 

Deliver us to laws. They send us bound . j 

To rules of reason. Holy messengers ; 

Pulpits and Sundays ; sorrow dogging sin ; 

Afflictions jor^e^/; anguishof all sizes; 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in ! 

Bibles laid open ; millions of surprises; 

Blessings beforehand; ties of gratefulness; 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears: 

Without^ our shame; within^ our consciences; 

Angels and grace; eternal hopes and fears ! 

Yet all these fences^ and their whole array^ 

One eunning bosom sin blows quite awayr 
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heavenly Fadier not to lead him into temptation, and 
yet places himself on the very edge of it, because he 
will not kindle the torch which his Father had given 
into his hands, as a. means of prevention, and lest he 
should pray too late. 

APHORISM XX. ^ XDITOB. 

Among the various undertakings of men, can there 
be mentioned one more important, can there be con- 
ceived one more sublime, than an intention to form the 
human mind anew after the divinb image P The very 
intention, if it be sincere, is a ray of its dawning. 

The requisites for the execution of this high intent 
may be comprised under three heads ; the prudential^ 
the moral, and the spiritual: 

APHORISM XXI. EDiTOB. 

First, PBUDEKCE. — ^What this is, will be best ex- 
plained by its effects and operations. It consists then 
in the prevention or abatement of hinderances and dis- 
tractions ; and consequently in avoiding, or removing, 
all such circumstances as, by diverting the attention 
of the workman, retard the progress and hazard the 
safety of the work. It is likewise (we deny not) a part 
of this unworldly prudence, to place ourselves as much 
and as often as it is in our power so to do, in circum- 
stances directly favourable to our great design ; and to 
avail ourselves of all the positive helps and furtherancefii 
which these circumstances afibrd. But neither dare we« 
as Christians^ forget whose and under what dominion 
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die things are, quss nos drcumstantj L e. that stand 
arownd us. We are to remember, that it is the World 
that constitutes our outward circumstances; that in 
the &rm of die World, which is evermore at variance 
with the Divine Form (or idea) they are cast and 
moulded; and that of the means and measures which 
prudence requires in the forming anew of the Divine 
Image in the soul, the &r greater number suppose the 
World at enmity with our design. We are to avoid its 
snares, to repel its attadcs, to suspect its aids and suc- 
cours, and even when compeUed to recave them as 
allies within our trenches, yet to commit the outworks 
alone to their charge, and to keep them at a jealous 
distance from the dtadel. The powers of the world 
are often christened^ but seldom christianized. They 
are but proselytes of the outer gate : or, like the Saxons 
of old, enter the land as auxiliaries, and remain in it 
as conquerors and lords. 

APHOBISM XSII. ZBITOE. 

The rules of prudence in general, like the laws of 
the stone tables, are for the most part prohibitive. 
77um shaU not is their characteristic formula: and it 
is an especial pari of Christian prudence that it should 
be sa Nor would it be difficult to bring under this 
bead, all the social obligations that arise out of the 
relations of the present life, which the sensual under- 
standing {to (p^ofTjfjM rr^s ^a^xosf Romans viii. 6.) is of 
itself able to discover, and the performance of which, 
under favourable worldly circumstances, the merest 
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worldly self-interest, without love or faith, is sufficient 
to enforce ; but which Christian prudence enlivois by 
a higher principle, and renders symbolic and sacra- 
mental. (Ephesians ▼. 3^.) 

COMMENT. 

This then, under the appellation of prudential re* 
quisites, comes first under condderation: and may be 
regarded as the shrine and frame-work for the Divine 
image, into which the worldly human is to be trana- 
formed. We are next to bring out the distinct fea» 
tures of its countenance, as a sojourner among men ; 
its benign aspect turned towards its fellow-pilgrims, 
the extended arm, and the hand that blesseth and 
healeth. 

APHORISM XXIII. xniTOx. 

The outward service (e^i^^xtfia*) of ancient religion, 
the rites, ceremonies and ceremonial vestments of the 

* See the epistle of St. Jamea> c. i. v. S6^ 27. whe^^ in the 
authorized version^ the Greek word ^pncxita. is falsely rendered 
religion: whether by mistake of the translator^ or £rom the in-* 
tended sense having become obsolete^ I cannot decide. At all 
events^ for the English reader of our times it has the effect of an 
erroneous translation. It not only obscures the connexion of 
the passage^ and weakens the peculiar force and sublimity of 
the diovEght^ rendering it comparatively flat and trivial^ almost 
indeed tautological^ but has occasioned this particular verse to 
be perva-ted into a support of a very dangerous error ; and the 
wlude epistle to be considered as a set-off' against the epistles 
and dedaratio&B of St. Fsul> instead of (what in fact it in), a 
mast^ly oomment and oonflrmation of the same. I need not 
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old law, had morality for their substance. They were 
the letter, of which morality, was the spirit ; the enigma, 
of which morality was the mea/ning. But morality 
itself is the service and c^emomal (cultus extencH*, 
6^y)ajidia) of the Christian religion. The scheme of 
grace and truth that became * through Jesus Christ, 
the faith that looks f down into the perfect law of liberty, 

infonn the religious reader^ that James^ c. i. v. 27. is the fa- 
vourite text and most boasted authority of those divines who 
represent the Redeemer of the world as little more than a moral 
reformer^ and the Christian faith as a code of ethics, .differing 
from the moral system of Moses and the prophets by an ad- 
ditional motive; or rather^ by the additional strength and clear- 
iiess which the historical fact of the resurrection has given to 
the same motive. 

* The Greek word ly/y»To, unites in itself the two senses of 
began to exist and was made to exist. It exemplifies the force 
of the middle voice, in distinction from the verb reflex. In 
answer to a note on John i. 2. in the unitarian version of the 
New Testament^ I think it worth noticing^ that the same word 
is used in the very same sense by Aristophanes in that famous 
parody on the cosmogonies of the Mythic poets^ or the creation 
of the finite^ as delivered, or supposed to be delivered^ in the 
Cabiric or Samothracian mysteries, in the Comedy of the Birds. 

— — iy/v«T 'Owgavo; A'xmvo; tb 
f James C. i. v. 35. 'o a vaoaxu-i^g tic yofxov TcXcicy T^y r^f i\iv^(^»{* 

The Greek word, parakupsas, signifies the incurvation or bend- 
ing of the body in the act of looking- doum into; as^ jfor instance> 
in the endeavour to see the reflected image of a star in the 
water at the bottom of a well. A more happy or forcible word 
could not have been chosen to express the nature and ultimate 
object of refl.ection^ and to enforce the necessity of it^ in order 
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has " light for its garment:'^ its very " robe is righteous-- 
Hess. 

COMMENT. 

Herein the apostle places the pre-eminency, the 
peculiar and distinguishing excdlence, of the Christian 
religion. The ritual is of the same kind, (oj^oaVtov) 
though not of the same order, with the religion itself— 
not arbitrary or conyentional, as types and hierogly- 
phics are in relation to the things expressed by them; 
but inseparable, consubstantiated (as it were), and par- 
taking therefore of the same life, perman^ice,. and in- 
trindc worth with its spirit and principle. 

to discover the living fountain and spring-head of the evidence 
of the Christian faith in the believer himself^ and at the same 
time to point out the seat and region^ where alone ft is to be 
found. Quantum sumus, scimus. That which we find within 
ourselves^ which is more than ourselves^ and yet the ground of 
whatever is good and permanent therein^ is the substance and 
life of all other knowledge. 

N. B. The Familists of the sixteenth century^ and similar 
enthusiasts of later date^ overlooked the essential pointy that it 
was a law, trnd a law that involved its own end («'*^o;)> a perfect 
law (tcXcio^) or law that perfects or completes itself; and there- 
fore^ its obligations are called^ in reference to human statutes^ 
imperfect duties^ i. e. incoerdble from without. They over* 
looked that it was a law that portions out (Noaio; Jrom yifj^u to 
allot, or make division of) to each man the sphere and limits^ 
within which it is to be exercised — which as St. Peter notices of 
certain profound passages in the writings of St. Paul, (2 Pet. c. 

iii. V. 16.) Oi afxa^Hg xcu ag^fkXTOi s-ff]Sx»0'iY, w( xal r^f Xot^af yffoyoc;* 
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APHORISM XXIV. EDITOR. 

Morality is the body, of which the faith in Christ is 
the soul — so far indeed its earthly body, as it is adapted 
to its state of warfare on earth, and the appointed form 
mid instrument of its communion with the present 
world ; yet not " terrestrial,'^ nor of the world, but a 
celestial body, and capable of being transfigured from 
glory to glory, in accordance with the varying circum. 
stances and outward relations of its moving and in^ 
forming spirit. 

APHORISM XXT. editok. 

Woe to the man, who will believe neither power, 
freedom, nor morality; because he no where finds 
either entire, or unmixed with sdn, thraldom and in* 
firmity. In the natural and intellectual realms, we di- 
stinguish what we cannot separate; and in the moral 
world, we must distinguish in order to separate. Yea, 
in the clear distinction of good from evil the process 
of separation commences. 

COMMENT. 

It was customary with religious men in former 
tunes, to make a rule of taking every morning some 
text, or aphorism"*^, for their occasional meditation 

* In accordance with a preceding remark, on the use of 
etymology in disciplining the youthful mind to thoughtful 
hahits^ and as consistent with ihe title of this work, 'Aids to 
Reflection/ I shall offer no apology for the following and similar 
notes: 

Aphorism, determinate position, from the Greek ap, from ; 
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during the day, and thus to fill up the intervals of 
their attention to business. I do not point it out for 
imitation, as knowing too well, how apt these self-im- 
posed rules are to degenerate into superstition or hoL 
lowQess : or I would have recommended the following 
as the first exercise. 

APHORISM XXVI. EDITOR. 

It is a dull and obtuse mind, that must divide in 
order to distinguish ; but it is a still worse, that di- 
stinguishes in order to divide. In the former, we may 
contemplate the soiutse of superstition and * idolatry ; 
in the latter, of schism, heresy f, and a seditious and 
sectarian spirit |. 

and . hocueiii^ to bomidy or limit; whence our harison« — In 
order to get the full sense of a word> we should first present to 
our minds the visual image that fonns its primary meaning. 
Draw lines of different colours round the di£ferent counties of 
England^ and then cut out each separately^ as in the common 
play-maps that children take to pieces and put toge^ier — ^so 
Uiat each district can be contemplated apart from the rcst^ as 
a whdLe in itself. This twofold act of drcumsfsribing, and de« 
tadiing^ when it is exerted hy the mind on sul^ects of reflection 
and reason^ is to aphorize^ and the result an aphorism. 

Egypt ; I. e. They divided the intelligihle into many and several 
individualities. 

t Front eSpwis^ a wilful raising into public notice^ an uplifting 
(for display) of any particnlar opiliMm differing fhim the esta- 
blisbed bdief of the churdi at large^ and making it a ground 
of sd^sm, t. tf. division, ficom schiiein, to cut off— whence our 
'^ seissars" is supposed to have been derived. 

X I mean these words in their large and f^osophic sense in 
relation to the jpm^, or originstiDg temper and tendency, and 

c2 
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APHORISM XXVII. EDiTOE* 

EiLclusive of the abstract sdences, the largest and 
worthiest portion of our knowledge consists of apho^ 
risms: and the greatest and best of men is but an 
apTiorism, 

APHORISM XXVIII. EoiTOK. 

On the prudential uifluenee which the fear or fitxresight of the 
consequences of his actions^ in respect of his own loss or gain> 
may exert on a newly conyerted Believer. 

Precautionary remark. — We meddle not with 
the dispute respecting conversicn^ whether, and in what 
sense, necessary in all Christians. It is sufficient for 
our purpose, that a very large number of men even in 
Christian countries need to be converted, and that not 
a few, We trust, have been. The tenet becomes fa- 
natical and dangerous, only when rare and extra- 
ordinary exceptions are made to be the general rule ; — 
when what was vouchsafed to the apostle of the G^atiles 
by especial grace, and for an especial purpose, viz. a 
converfflon * begun and completed in the same moment, 

not to any one mode under which^ or to any one dass^ in or by 
which^ it may be displayed. A seditious spirit may (it is pos« 
sible, though not probable^) exist in the council-duunber of a 
palace as strongly as in a mob in Palace- Yard ; and a sectarian 
spint in a cathedral^ no less than in a canventicle. 

• Whereas Christ's other disciples had a breeding under him^ 
St. Paul was born an apostle; not carved out> as the rest^ by 
d^ees and in course of time> but Ajmile apostle, an apostle 
poured out and cast in a mould. As Adam was a perfect man 
m an instant,, so was St Paul a perfect Christian. The same 
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is demanded or expected of all men, as a necessary 
sign and pledge of their election. Late observations 
have shown, that under many circumstances the mag- 
netic needle, even after the disturbing influence has 
been removed, vnll keep wavering, and require many 
days before it points aright, and remains steady to the 
pole. So is it ordinarily with the soul, after it has begun 
to free itself from the disturbing forces of the flesh and 
the world, and to convert* itself towards God. 

APHORISM XXIX. EDITOR^ 

Awakened by the cock-crow (a sermon, a calamity, 
a sick bed, or a providential escape) the Christian 
pilgrim sets out in the morning twilight, whUe yet the 
truth (the vofMs reXsiog 6 trj^ sXsv^eflas) is below the 
horizon. Certain necessary consequences of his past life 
and his present undertaking will be seen by the i*e- 
fraction of its light: more will be apprehended and 
conjectured* The phantasms, that had not predominated 
during the hours of darkness, are still busy. No longer 
present, as Forms, they will yet exist as moulding and 
formative Motions in the Pilgrim's soul. The Dream 
of the past night will transfer its shapes to the objects 
in the distance, while the objects give outwardness and 
reality to the shapings of the Dream. The fears inspired 

spirit was the lightning that melted^ and the mould that received 
and shiqied him.-~«Donne's Sermons — quoted from memory. 

* From the Latin^ convertere — t. e, by an act of the will to 
turn towards the true pole^ at the same time (for this is the 
force of the prepositive eon) that the understanding is convinced 
and made aware of its existence and direction^ 
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by long habits of selfishness, and self-seeking cunning, 
though now purifying into that fear which is the be- 
girminff of wisdom, and ordained to be our guide and 
safeguard, till the sun of love, the perfect law of liberty, 
is fully arisen — these fears will set the fancy at work, 
and haply, for a lime, transform the mists of cQm and 
imperfect knowledge into determinate superstitions. 
But in either case, whether seen clearly or dimly, 
whether beheld or only imagined, the conseguewces con- 
templated in their bearings on the individual'^s in- 
herent* desire of happiness and dread of pain become 

•The following extract from Leighton's Theological Lectures, 
Mci. II. cannot be introduced more to the purpose than as a 
comment on this sentence : 

* The human mind, however stunned and weakened by the 
fall, stiU retains some faint idea of the good it has lost; a kind 
of languid sense of its misery and indigence^ with afifections 
suitable to these obscure notions. This at least is beyond all 
doubt and indisputable, that all men wish well to themselves; 
nor can the mind diveat itself of this propensity, without di-> 
vesting itself <^ its being. This is what the schoolmeii mean 
when in their manner of expression they say, that ' the will 
(mem* voluntas, not arbitrium) is carried towards happiness not 
simply as willy but as nature'* 

I venture to remark that this poation, if not more certain^, 
would be more evidently true, if instead of heatitudo, die word 
indolentia (i, e. freedom f^om pain, n^ative happiness) had 
been used. But this depends on the exact meaning attached 
to the term $e1fy of which more in another place. One con- 
dusion, however, follows inevitably from the preceding posi- 
tion, viz. that this propensity can never be Intimately made 
the principle of morality^ even because it is no part or appurte- 
nance of ihe moral will; and because the proper ol^ect of the 
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motives : and (unless all distinction in the words be 
done away with, and either prudence or virtue be re* 
duced' to a superfluous synonyme, a redundancy in all 
the languages of the civilized world), these motives, 
and the acts and forbearances directly proceeding from 
them, fall under the head of prudence, as belonging 
to one or other of its three very dusdnct species. It 
may be a prudence, that stands in opposition to a 
higher moral life, and tends to preclude it, and to pre- 
vent the soul from ever arriving at the hatred of sin 
for its own exceeding sinfulness {Rom. vii. 13) : and 
this is an evil prudence. Or it may be a neutral 
prudence, not incompatible with s^aritual growth : and 
to this we may, with especial propriety, apply the words 
of our Lord, ^^ What is not against us is for us.^ It 
is therefore an innocent, and (being such) a proper, 
and commendable prudence. 

Or it may lead and be subservient to a higher prin* 
ciple than itself. The mind and conscience of the in* 
dividual may be recondled to it, in the fore4cnowledge 
of the higher principle, and with a yearning towards 
it that implies a foretaste of future freedom. The 
enfeebled convalescent is reconciled to his crutches, 
and thankfully makes use of them, not only because 

mofal principle is to limit and control this propensity^ and to 
determine in what it may he, and in what it otight to be^ grati- 
fied; while it is the bunness of philosophy to instruct the un« 
derstanding^ and the office of religion to convince the whole 
man^ that otherwise than as a regulated, and of course therefore 
a subordinate, end^ this propensity, innate and inalienable 
diough it be, can never be realized or fulfflled. Tr,v ^io-TOivav 
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they are necessary for his immediate support, but 
likewise^ because they are the means and conditions 
of EXERCISE ; and by exercise, of establishing, gra- 
datim paidatmi^ that strength, flexibility, and almost 
spontaneous obedience of the muscles, which the idea 
and cheering presentiment of health hold out to him. 
He finds their value in their present necessity, and their 
worth as they are the instruments of finally superseding 
it This is a faithful, a wise prudence, having, in- 
deed, its birth-place in the world, and the wisdom of 
this world for its Father; but naturalized in abetter 
land, and having the Wisdom from above for its Spon-* 
8or and Spiritual Parent. To steal a dropt feather 
from the spicy nest of the Phoenix, (the fond humour, 
I mean, of the mystic divines and allegorizers of Holy 
Writ) it is the son ofTerahJrom Ur of the ChoMees, 
who gives a tithe of all to the King of Righteousness, 
without father, without mother, without descent, (No'^xo^ 
eukoYOiJLOs), and receives a blessing on the remainder. 

Lastly, there is a prudence that co-exists with mo- 
rality, as morality co-exists with the spiritual life: a 
prudence that is the organ of both, as the understand- 
ing is to the reason and the will, or as the lungs are 
to the heart and brain. This is a holy prudence, 
the steward faithful and discreet {ohovofMf ir/ro^ xai 
(f^iniMSj Luke xii. 42), the ' eldest servant** in the 
fiimily of faith, bom in the house^ and * made the ruler 
over his lord's household."* 

Let not then, I entreat you, my purpose be misun- 
derstood; as if, in distinguishing virtue from pru- 
dence, I wished to divide the one from the other. 
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True morality is hostile to that prudence only, which 
is preclusive of true morality. The teacher, who sub- 
ordinates prudence to virtue, cannot be supposed to 
dispense with it ; and he, who teaches the proper con- 
nexion of the one with the other, does not depreciate 
the lower in any sense ; while by making it a link of 
the same chain with the higher, and receiving the 
same influence, he raises it. 

In Greek, Logos (Anglice, Word), means likewise 
the Understanding. If the same idiom existed in our 
own language, only with the substitution of the prac^ 
iical for the intellectual, I would say: the word* 
(i. e. Practical Rectitude), has Virtue (or Morality) for 
its Consonants and Prudence for the Vowels. Though 
the former can scarcely be pronounced without the 
latter, yet we ought to acquaint ourselves with their 
tame nature and force. But this we can do only by a 
distinct knowledge of the latter, that is, what they are 
of themselves, and sounded separately from the con- 
sonants. In like manner, to understand aright what 
morality is, we must first learn what prudence is, and 
what acts and obligations biq prudential ; and having 
removed these to a class of their own, we shall find 
it comparatively easy to determine what acts and duties 
belong to morality. 

• Logos in Greek, signifies an intelBgible word as di- 
stinguished from pn/u(.a> & flowing or articulate sound; and it 
likewise signifies the understanding, in distinction from nv^ (the 
pure reason) in one direction^ and from aU^naii (th^ sense) in 
the c^er*^ 
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APHORISM XXX. EDITOR. 

What the duties of morality are^ the apostle in* 
structs the believer in full, reducing them under two 

heads: negative, to keep himself pure from the world ; 

and positive, beneficence with sympathy and loving* 

kindness, i. e. love of his feUow-men (his kind) as him"** 

self. 

APHORISM XXXI. EDITOR. 

Last and highest, come the spirittuxi^ comprising all 
the truths, acts and duties that have an especial re* 
ference to the Timeless, the Permanent, the Eternal : 
to the sincere love of the True, as truth, of the Good, 
a^ good : and of God as both in one. It comprehends 
the whole ascent from uprightness (morality, virtue, 
inward rectitude) to godlikenessj with all the acts, exer* 
cises, and disciplines of mind, will, and affection, that 
are requisite or conducive to the great design of our 
redemption from the form of the evil one, and of our; 
second creation or birth in the divine image *. 

* It is worthy of observation^ and may furnish a fniitfiil 
subject for future reflection^ how nearly this scriptural division 
coincides with the Platonic^ which^ commencing with the pru- 
dential^ or the habit of act and purpose proceeding from en- 
lightened self-interest^ [[qui animi imperio, corparis servitio^ 
rerum auxilio^ in proprium sui commodum et sibi providus 
utitur^ hunc esse prudeniem statuiinus]2> ascends to the moral, 
t. e. to the purifying and remedial virtues ; and se^ks its summit 
in the imitation of the Divine nature. In this last division, 
answering to that which we have called the Spiritual, Plato 
includes all those inward acts and aspirations, waitingfl^ and 
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APHORISM XXXII. EDITOR, 

It may be an additional aid to reflection^ to di- 
stinguish the three kinds severally, according to the 
faculty to which each corresponds, the fiaculty or part 
of our human nature which is more particularly its 
organ. Thus : the prudential corresponds to the sense 
and the understanding ; the moral to the heart and the 
conscience; the spiritual to the will and the reason^ 
f . e. to the finite will reduced to harmony with, and in 
subordination to, the reason, as a ray from that true 
light which is both reason and will, umversal reason, 
and will absolute. 

watchings^ which have a growth in godlikeness for their im* 
mediate purpose^ and the union of the human soul with the 
Supreme Crood as their ultimate object. Nor was it altogether 
without grounds that seyeral of the Fathers ventured to be* 
lieve ihat Plato had some dim conception of the neoesnty of 
a Divine Mediator, whether through some indistinct echo of 
the patriarchal faith, or some rays of light refracted from the 
Hebrew prophets through a Phoenician medium (to which he 
may possibly have referred in his phrase, ^lox-apat^ro; <npiat the 
wisdom delivered from God), or by his own sense of the myste- 
rious contradiction in human nature between the will and the 
reason, the natural appetences and the no less innate law of 
conscience {Romans II. 14, 15), we shall in vain attempt to 
determine. It is not impossible that all three may have co« 
operated in partially imveiling these awful truths to this plank 
from the wreck of paradise thrown on the shores of idolatrous 
Greece, to this Divine Philosopher, 

Che in quella schiera ando pifi presso al segno 
Al qua! aggiunge, a chi dal delo e dato. 
Petrarckf Del Triunfo della Fama, Cap. IIL L S, 6. 
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I have now, I trust, effected the two purposes of this 
introductory chapter, viz. 

1. That of explaining the true nature and evincing 
the necessity of reflection in the constitution of a Chrir 
stian character. 

2. That of assigmng my reasons, why having pro- 
posed to select from Archbishop Leighton's Works 
the most striking prudential, moral, and spiritual 
maxims, I have separated the prudential from the two 
following, and interpolated the extracts with mementos 
of my own. 
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APHORISM I. L. & ED. 

You will uot be ofFended, nor think I intend to in- 
sult yoUy if once and again, with great earnestness and 
sincerity, I wish you and myself a sound and serious 
temper of mind ; for, if we may represent things as 
they really are, very few men are possessed of so 
valuable a blessing. The far greater part of them are 
intoxicated dther with the pleasures or the cares of this 
world ; they stagger about with a tottering and un« 
stable pace ; and, as Solomon expresses it, The labour 
ofthejbolish wearieth every one of them; becauee he 
knoweth not how to go to the <My : Eccl* x* 15 : — ^the 
heavenly city, and the vision of peace, which very few 
have a just notion of, or are at pains to seek after. 
Nay, they know not what it is they are seeking. They 
flutter from one object to another, and live at hazard. 
They have no certain harbour in view, nor direct their 
course by any fixed star. But to him that ki^oweth 
not the port to which he is bound, no wind can be fa- 
vourable; neither can he who has not yet determined 
at what mark he is to shoot, direct his arrow aright. 
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I assert, then, that there is a proper object to aim 
at ; and if this object b^ meant by the term happiness, 
(though I think that not the most appropriate term 
for a state, the perfection of which consists in the 
exclusion of all Jiap (i. e. chance), and should greatly 
prefer the Socratic Ewpraxy^ as expressing the union 
of weU-being and well-doing,) I assert that there is 
such a thing as human happiness. This is indeed im- 
plied in the belief of an infinitely wise Author of our 
being. 

APHORISM II. LEIGHTON. 

The whole human race must have been created in 
misery, and exposed to unavoidable torments, from 
which they could nevet have been relieved, had they 
been formed not only capable of a good, quite un-^ 
attainable and altogether without their reach, but also 
with strong and restless desires towards that impossible 
good. Now, as this is by no means to be admitted, 
there must necessarily be some full, permanent, and 
satisfying good, that may be attained by man, and in 
the possesi^on of which he must be truly happy. 

APHORISM III. LEIGHTON. 

What this is, the Bible alone shows dearly and cer. 
tainly, and points out the way that leads to the attain- 
ment of it This is that which prevailed with St. 
Augustine to study the Scriptures, and engaged his 
affection to them. ^ In Cicero, and Plato, and other 

< such writers,^ says he, ' I meet with many things 

< acutely said, and things that excite a certain warmth 
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* of emotion, but in none of them do I find these words^ 
^ Come unto me^ aU ye that labour^ and are heavy 

* laden, and I wHl give you rest*.'' 

APHORISM IV. LBICHTON. 

It is the wisdom of mankind to know God, and their 
indispensable duty to worship Him. Without this, 
men of the brightest parts and greatest learning seem 
to be bom with excellent talents pnly to make them-* 
selves miserable; and according to the expression of 
the wisest of kings, He that increa^eth knowledge in* 
creaseth sorrow^ EccL i. 18, We must, therefore, first 
of all, consider this as a sure and settled point, that 
religion is the sole foundation of human peace and 
felicity. This, even the profane scoffers at religion 
aire, in some sort, obliged to own, though much against 
their will, even while they are pointing their wit against 
it; for nothing is more commonly to be heard from 
them, than that the whole doctrine of religion was in- 
vented by some wise men, to encourage the practice of 
justice and virtue through the world. Surely then, 
reli^on, whatever else may be said of it, must be a 
matter of the highest value, since it is found necessary 
to secure advantages of so very great importance. 
But, in the mean time, how unhappy is the case of in- 
tegrity and virtue, if what they want to support them 
is merely fictitious, and they cannot keep their ground 

' * Apud Ciceronem et Platonem, aliosque cjusmodi scriptores, 
multa sunt acute dicta^' et leniter calentia, aed in iis omnibus 
hoc non invenio, Venite ad me, &c. * [Matt. xii. 98.] 

D 
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but by means of a monstrous forgery ! But far be it 
from us to entertain such an absurdity! For the 
first rule of righteousness cannot be otherwise than 
right, nor is there any thing more nearly allied or 
more friendly to virtue, than truth. 

APHORISM V. LBIGHTON. 

And it is, indeed, very plain, that if it were possible 
entirely to dissolve all the bonds and ties of religimi, 
yet, that it should be so, would certainly be the interest 
of none but the worst and most abandoned part of man- 
kind. All the good and wise, if the matter was 
freely left to their choice, would rather have the 
world governed by the Supreme and Most Perfect 
Bong, mankind subjected to His just and righteous 
laws, and all the affairs of men superintended by His 
watchful providence, than that it should be other- 
wise. Nor do they believe the doctrines of religion 
with aversion or any sort of reluctancy, but eminrace 
them with pleasure, and are excessively glad to find 
them true. So that, if it was possible, to abolish 
them entirely, and any person, out of mere good-will 
to them, should attempt to do it, they would look 
upon the favour as highly prejudicial to their interest, 
and think his good-will more hurtful than the keenest 
hatred. Nor would any one, in his wits, choose to 
live in the world, at large, and without any scwt of 
government, more than he would think it d^ble to 
be put on board a ship without a hehn or pilot, and, 
in diis condition, to be tossed amidst rocks and quick- 
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sands. On the other hand, can any thing give greater 
consolatian, or more substantial joy *, thui to be firmly 
persuaded, not only that there is an infinitely good 
^and wifle Being, but also that this Being preserves 
and continually governs the universe which Himself 
has framed, and holds the rdns of all things in His 
powerful hand; that He is our father, that we and 
all our interests are His constant concern ; and that, 
iifter we have sojourned a short while here below, we 
shall be again taken into His immediate presence? 
Or can this wretdied life be attended with any sort 
of satisfaction, if it is divested of thb divine fiiith, and 
bereaved pf such a blessed hope ? 

APHOBISM YI. BDiTOR. 

Felicity, in Us proper sense, is but another w(hx1 for 
fi»tunatenes8, or happiness ; and I can see no advantage 
in the impn^r use of words, when proper terms are tp 
be found, but, on the contrary, much mischief. For^ 
by familiarizing the mind to equivocal expressions, 
that is, such as may be taken in two or more dif- 
Uxeut meanings, we introduce confusicm of thought, 
and furnish the sofJiist with his best and handiest 
UxAa. For the juggle of s(^)histry consists, for the 
greater part, in using a word in <»ie sense in the pre- 
mise, and in another sense in the cc»iclusion. We 
should accustom ourselves to tiiinkj and reasorij in 
precise and steadfast terms; even when custom, or 
xhe deficiency, or the corruption of the language will 
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not permit the same strictness in speaking. The 
mathematician finds this so necessary to the truths 
which he is seeking, that his science begins with, and 
is founded on, the definition of his terms. The bota* 
nist, the chemist, the anatomist, &c., feel and submit 
to this necessity at all costs, even at the risk of expo^ng 
their several pursuits to the ridicule of the many, by 
technical terms, hard to be remembered, and alike 
quarrelsome to the ear and the tongue. In the busi- 
ness of moral and reli^ous reflection, in the acquisi^ 
tion of clear and distinct conceptions of our duties, 
and of the relations in which we stand to God, our 
neighbour, and ourselves, no such difficulties occur. 
At the utmost we have only to rescue words, already 
existing and familiar, from the false or vague meanings 
imposed on them by carelessness, or by the clipping and 
debasing misusage of the market. And surely happiness, 
duty, ffflth, truth, and final blessedness, are matters of 
deeper and dearer interest for all men, than circles to the 
geometrician, or the characters of plants to the botanist, 
or the affinities and combining principle of the ele- 
ments of bodies to the chemist, or even than the me- 
ijianism (fearful and wonderful though it be I) of the 
perishable Tabernacle of the Soul can be to the anato- 
mist. Among the aids to reflection, place the following 
maxim prominent: let distinctness in expression ad- 
vance side by inde with distinction in thought. For 
one useless subtlety in our elder divines and moralists, 
I will produce ten sophisms of equivocation in the 
writings of our modem preceptors: and for one error 
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resulting from exceiss in dUtinguishinffAe indifferent, 
I would show ten mischieVoug delusions from the habit 
of con/bunding the diverse* 

APHORISM YII. EDITOR. 

Whether you are reflecting for yourself, or reason- 
ing with another, make it a rule to ask yourself the 
precise meaning of the word, on which the point in 
question appears to turn ; and if it may be (L e^ 
by writers of authority has been) used, in several senses, 
then ask which of these the word is at present intended 
to convey. By this mean, and scarcely without it, you 
will at length acquire a facility in detecting the quid 
pro quo. And believe me, in so doing you will en« 
able yourself to disarm and expose four-fifths (^ the 
main arguments of our most renowned irreligious phi- 
losophers, ancient and modem. For the quid pro quo 
is at once the rock and quarry, on and with which the 
strong-holds of disbelief, materialism, and (more per-> 
nicious still) epiciu*ean morality, are built. 

APHORISM VIII. LEIGHTON. 

If we seriously consider what reli^n is, we shall 
find the sapng of the wise king Solomon to be unex- 
oeptionably true : Her ways are ways qfpleasantnesSi 
and ail her paths are peace. 

Doth religion require any thing of us more than that 
we live soberly , righteously, and godly in this present 
world P Now what, I pray, can be more pleasant or 
peaceable than thesQ ? Te^mperance is always at leisure^ 
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luxury alwayd in a hurry: the latter weakens the 
body and pollutes the soul, the former is the sanctity, 
purity, and sound state of both. It is one of Epi-« 
curus^s fixed maxims, ^ That life can never be plea- 
sant without virtue.* Vices seize upon men with the 
violence and rage of furies ; but the Christian virtues 
replenish the breast whidi they inhabit, with a hea- 
venly peace and abundant joy, and thereby render it 
like that of an angel. The slaves of pleasure and 
eamal affections, have within them, even now, an 
earnest of future torments ; so that, in this presait life^ 
we may truly apply to them that ex{»«ssion in the 
Revelations, They that worship the beast have no rest 
day nor night * There is perpetual peace with the 
^ humble,* says the most devout A Kempis ; 'but tbc^ 
' proud and the covetous are never at rest.* 

COMMENT. 

In the works of moralists, both ChrisUan and Pagan, 
it is often asserted (indeed there are few common-places 
of more frequent recurrence) that the happiness even 
of this life consists solely, or principally, in virtue ; 
that virtue is the only happiness of this life; that 
virtue is the ttuest plecLSure^ &c. 

I doubt not that the meaning, which the writers 
intended to convey by these and the like expressions, 
was true and wise. But I deem it safer to say, nor 
do I doubt that in diverting men from sensual and 
dishonest courses it will often be expedient to say, 
that in all the outward relations of this life, in all our 
outward conduct and actions, both in what we should 
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do, and in what we should abstain ftom, the dictates 
of virtue are the very same with those of self-interest ; 
that though the incitements of virtue do not proceed 
Jrcm the same point, yet they tend iio the same point 
with die impulses of a reflecting and consistent sdfish* 
ness; that the outward object of virtue being the 
greatest producible sum of hapjMuess of all men, it must 
needs include the object of an intelligent sdtf4ove, 
which is the greatest posable happiness of one indi- 
vidual; for what is true of all, must be true of each. 
Hence, you cannot become better, (i. e. more virtuous), 
but you will become happier: and you cannot become 
worse, (i. e. more vicious), without an increase of 
uuseiy (or at the best a propcxtional loss, of ^oy« 
ment) as the consequence. If the thing were not in- 
consistent with our well-being, and known to be so, it 
would not have been classed as a tAce. Thus what 
in an enfeebled and disordered mind is called pru- 
dmce, is the vcnce of nature in a healthful state : as is 
proved by the known fact, that the prudential duties, 
(i. e. those actions which are commanded by virtue 
because they are prescribed by prudence), the animals 
fulfil by natural instinct 

The pleasure that accompanies or depends on a 
healthy and vigorous body wiU be the consequence 
and reward of a temperate life and habits c^ active in- 
dustry, whether this pleasure were or were not the 
chief or only detennining motive thereto. Virtue may, 
possibly, add to the pleasure a good of another kind, 
a higher good, perhaps, than the worldly mind is 
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capable, of understanding, a spiritual complaceney, of 
which in your present sensualized state you cmi form 
no idea. It may add, I say, but it cannot detract 
from it. Thus the reflected rays of the sun that give 
light, distinction, and endless multiformity to the 
mind, ^ve at the same time the pleasurable sensation 
of wamUh to the body. If then the time has not yet 
come for any thing higher, act on the maxim of sioek- 
ing the most pleasure with the least pain : and, if only 
you do not seek where you yourself know it will not 
be found, this very pleasure and this freedom from the 
disquietude of pain, existing in conjunction with their 
immediate causes and necessary conditions, land with 
the other almost certain consequences of these causes,- 
(for instance, the advantages of good character, the 
respect and sympathy of your neighbours, sense of 
increasing power and influence, &c.) may produce in 
you a state of bdng directiy and indirectly favour- 
able to the germination and up-spring of a noblec 
seed. They may prepare and predispose you to the 
sense and acknowledgment of a principle, differing 
not merely in degree but in kind from the faculties and 
instincts of the higher and more intelligent species 
of animals, (the ant, the beaver, the elephant), and 
which principle is therefore your proper humanity. 
And on this account and with this view alone may cer* 
tain modes of pleasurable or agreeable sensation, with- 
out confusion of terms, be honoured with the title of 
refined, intellectual, ennobling pleasures. — For Plea* 
sure (and happiness in its proper sense is but the 
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continuity and Bum-total of the pleasure wUch is 
allotted or happens to a man, and hence by the Greeks 
called evTvxi^, i» e, good-hap, or more religiously li^oi- 
IMvia^ i. e. favouraUe providence)—* Pleasure, I say, 
consists in the harmony between the specific excita- 
bility of a living creature, and the exciting causes cor- 
respondent thereto. Considered therefore exclusively 
in and for itself, the only question is, quantum ? not, 
quale ? How muchon the whole^f the contrary, i. e> the 
painful and disagreeable, having been subtracted. The 
quality is a matter of taste : et de ffustibus non est 
disputandum. No man can judge fat another. 

This, I repeat, appears to me a safer language than 
the sentences quoted above (that virtue aloiie is happi- 
ness; that happiness consists in virtue, &c.) sayings 
tdiich I find it hard to reconcile with other positions 
of still more frequent occurrence in the same divines, 
or with the declaration of St Paul : ** If in this life 
only we have hope, we are of all men most miserable.^ 
Such language the soundest moralists were obliged 
to employ, before grace and truth were brought into 
the world by Jesus Christ. And such language may^ 
I doubt not, even now be profitably addressed both 
to individuals and to classes of men; though in what 
proportion it should be dwelt cm, and to what extent 
it is likely to be efficacious, a review of the different 
epochs memorable for the turning of many from their 
fevil ways, and a review of the means by which this re^ 
formation of life has been principally ^ected, render9 
me scrupulous in deciding* 
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At all events, I shcmld rely far more ooofidently on 
the oonverse, viz. that to be vicious is to be miserable. 
Few men are so utterly reprobate, so imbruted by thor 
vices, as not to have some lucid, or at least quiet and 
sober, intervals ; and in such a moment, dum desaviuni 
ine^ few can stand up unshaken against the appeal to 
their own experience — what have been the wages of 
sin f what has the devil done for you? What sort of 
master have yon Jbund him ? Then let us in befitting 
detail, and by a series of questions that ask no loud, 
mid are secure against any falser answer, urge home 
the proof of the position, that to be vicious is to be 
wretched: adding the fearful corollary, that if even 
in the body, which as long as life is in it can never 
be wholly bereaved of pleasurable sensations, vice is 
found to be misery, what must it not be in the world 
to come ? There, where even the crime is no longo? 
possible, much less the gratifications that once attended 
it — ^where nothing of vice ronains but its guilt and its 
misery— vice must be misery itself, all and utter mi- 
sery. — So best, if I err not, may the motives of pru- 
dence be held forth, and the impulses of self-love be 
awakened, in alliance with truth, and free from the 
danger of confounding things (the Laws of Duty, I 
mean, and the Maxims of Interest) which it deeply con- 
cerns us to keep distinct, inasmuch as this distinction 
and the faith therein are essential to our moral nature, 
and this agmn the ground-work and pre-condition of 
the spiritual state, in which the Humanity strives after 
Godliness and, in the name and power, and through 
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the prevenient and aasistiDg graoe^ of the Mediator, 
will not strive in vain. 

APHORISM IX. EDiTom. 

The adoantages of a life passed in conformity with 
the precepts of virtue and religion^ and in how many 
and various respects they recommend virtue and re- 
ligion, even on grounds of prudence, form a delightful 
subject of meditation, and a sourcedf refreshing thought 
to good and pious men. Nor is it strange if, tnmsported 
with the view, such persons should sometimes discourse 
on the charm of forms and colours to men whose 
eyes are not yet couched; or that they occasicMially 
seem to invert the relations of cause and effect, and 
forget that there are acts and determinations of the 
will and affections, the consequences of which may be 
plainly foreseen, and yet cannot be made our proper 
and primary moAves for such acts and det«rminati<His, 
without destroying or entirely altering the distinct 
nature and character of the latter. Sophron is well in* 
formed that wealth and extennve patronage will be the 
consequence of his obtaining the love and esteem of 
Ccmstantia. But if the foreknowledge of this conse- 
quence were, and were jfinmd out to be, St^hnm's 
main and determining motive for seeking this love and 
esteem ; and if Constantia were a woman that merited, 
or was capable of feeling, either one or the other; 
would not Sophron find (and deservedly too) aversion 
and contempt in thar stead ? Wherdn, if not in this. 
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differs the friendship of worldlings from true friends 
ship? Without kind offices and useful services^ 
wherever the power and opportunity occur, love 
would be a hollow pretence. Yet what noble mind 
would not be offended, if he were thought to value 
the love for the sake of the services, and not rathec 
the services for the sake of the love ? 

Dissertations on the profitableness of righteousness, 
that *^ her ways are ways of pleasantness,^^ we possess, 
many and eloquent, and in our most popular works. 
Many such passages, and of great beauty, occur in the 
volumes of Archbishop Leighton ; but they are not 
particularly characteristic of his mind and genius. For 
these reasons therefore, in addition to the scruples 
avowed in the preceding pages, I have confined my 
selection to a few specimens ; and shall now conclude 
what I have thought expedient to observe in my own 
person, by guarding against any possible misinter-. 
pretation of my sentiments by the two following aphcHr 
rismsr 

APHORISM X- EDITOR. 

Though prudence in itself is neither virtue nor, 
spiritual holiness, yet without prudence, or in opposi-* 
tion to it, neither virtue nor holiness can exist. 

APHORISM XI. EDITOR. 

Art thou under the tyranny of sin? a slave to 

vicious habits ? at enmity with God, and a skulking 

fugitive from thy own conscience? O, how idle tb^ 
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dispute, whether the listening to the dictates of pru* 
■dence from prudential and self-interested motives be 
virtue or merit, when the not listening is guilt, misery^ 
madness, and despair ! The best, the most Christian- 
like pity thou canst show, is to take pity on thy own 
aoul. The best and most acceptable service thou canst 
render, is to do justice and show mercy to thyseJfi 

APHORISM XII« LBIGBTON, 

What, you will say, have I beasts within me ? Yes, 
you have beasts, and a vast number of them. And 
Jthat you may not think I intend to insult you, is anger 
an inconfflderable beast, when it barks in your heart ? 
What is deceit, when it lies hid in a cunning mind ; 
is it not a fox ? Is not the man who is furiously bent 
upon calumny, a scorpion ? Is not the person who is 
eagerly set on resentment and revenge, a most ve- 
nomous viper ? What do you say of a covetous man ; 
is he not a ravenous wolf? And is not the luxurious 
man, as the prophet expresses it, a neighing horse? 
Nay, there is no wild beast but is found within us. 
And do you consider yourself as lord and prince of 
the wild beasts, because you command those that are 
without, though you never think of subduing or setting 
bounds to those that are within you ? What advan- 
tage have you by your reason, which enables you 
to overcome lions, if, after all, you yourself are over- 
come by anger ? To what purpose do you rule over 
the birds, and catch them with gins, if you yourself, 
with the inconstancy of a bird, or hurried hither and 
thither^ and sometimes flying high, are ensnared by 
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pride, sometimes brought down and caught by plea* 
sure ? But, as it is shameful for him who rules over 
nations, to be a slave at home, and for the man who 
sits at the helm of the state, to be meanly subjected to 
the beck of a contemptible harlot, or even of an im- 
perious wife ; will it not be, in like manner, disgraceful 
for you, who exercise dominion over the beasts that 
are without you, to be subject to a great many, and 
diose of the worst sort, that roar and domineer in 
your distempered mind ? 

APHOBISM XIII. LEIGHTOW. 

There is a settled friendship, nay, a near relation 
and similitude between Grod and good men; he is 
even their father; but, in their education, he inures 
them to hardships. When, therefore, you see them 
struggling with difficulties, sweating, and employed 
in up-hill work ; while the wicked, on the other hand, 
are in high spirits, and swim in pleasures ; consider, 
that we are pleased with modesty in our children, add 
forwardness in our slaves : the former we keep under 
by severe disdpline, while we encotu-age impudence 
in the latter. Be persuaded, that God takes the same 
method. He does not pamper the good man with de- 
licious fare, but tries him ; he accustoms him to hard- 
ships, and, (which is a wonderful expression in a 
heathen) prepares him for himself* 

APHOBISM XIY. I.XIGHTOH* 

If what we are told concerning that glorious dty, 

obtain credit with us, we shall cheerfully travel towards 
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it, nor shall we be at all deterred by the difBculties 
that may be in the way. But, however, as it is true, 
and more suitable to the weakness of our minds, which 
are rather apt to be affected with things present and 
near, than such as are at a great distance, we ought 
not to pass over in sdlence, that the way to the hap[H-» 
ness reserved in heaven, which leads through this 
earth, is not only agreeable because of the blessed 
prospect it opens, and the glorious end to which it con- 
ducts, but also for its own sake, and on account of the 
innate pleasure to be found in it, far preferable to any 
other way of life that can be made choice of, or, io. 
deed, imagined. Nay, that we may not, by low ex* 
pressions, derogate from a matter so grand and so 
conspicuous, that holiness and true reli^on which leads 
directly to the highest felicity, is itself the only happi* 
ness, as far as it can be enjoyed on tMs earth* What- 
ever naturally tends to the attainment of any other 
advantage, partidipates, in some measure, of the na^ 
ture of that advantage. Now, the way to perfect 
felicity, if any thing can be so, is a means that, in a 
very great measure, participates of the nature of its 
&ad; nay, it is the b^inning of that happiness, it 
is also to be considered as a part of it, and differs from 
it, in its completest state, not so much in kind, as in 
degree. 

APHORISM XV. LBIOHTOK. 

* We are always resolving to live, and yet never set 
' about life in good earnest V Archimedes was not 
♦ Victuros agimns semper^ nee vivimuB unquam. 
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singular in his fate ; but a great part of mankind die 
unexpectedly, while they are poring upon the figures 
they have described in the sand* O wretched mortals ! 
who, having condemned themselves, as it were, to the 
mines, seem to make it their chief study to prevent 
their ever regaining their liberty^ Hence, new em- 
ployments are assumed in the place of old ones ; and, 
as the Roman philosopher truly expresses it, ' one 
^ hope succeeds another, one instance of ambition makes 
^ way for another; and we never desire an end of our 
^ misery, but only that it may change its outward 
* form ♦,* When we cease to be candidates, and to 
fatigue ourselves in soliciting interest, we begin to 
^ve our votes and interest to those who solicit us in 
their turn. When we are wearied of the trouble of 
prosecuting crimes at the bar, we commence judges 
ourselves ; and he who is grown old in the manage- 
ment of other men'^s affairs for money, is at last em- 
ployed in improving his own wealth. At the age of 
fifty, says one, I will retire, and take my ease ; or 
the sixtieth year of my life shall entirely disengage 
me from public offices and budness. Fool ! art thou 
not ashamed to reserve to thyself the last remains and 
dregs of life ? Who will stand surety that thou shalt 
live so long ? And what immense folly is it, so far to 
forget mortality, as to think of beginning to live at 
jthat period of years, to which a few only attain! 

* Spes spem excipit, ambitionem ambitio^ et miseriarum non 
quieritur fixas, sed schema tantum mutatur. 
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If Prudence, though practically inseparable from 
Morality, is not to be confounded with the Moral Prin- 
dple; still less may Sensibility, i.e. a constitutional 
quickness of Sympathy with Pain and Pleasure, and a 
keen sense of the gratifications that accompany social 
intercourse, mutual endearments, and reciprocal pre* 
feiences, be mistaken, or deemed a Substitute for either. 
They are not even sure pledges of a good heart, 
though among the most common meanings of that 
many.meaning and too commonly misapplied expres- 
^on. 

So far from being either Morality, or one with the 
Moral Principle, they ought not even be placed in the 
same rank with Prudence. For Prudence is at least an 
offspring of the Understanding ; but Sensibility (the 
Sensibility, I mean, here spoken of), is for the greater 
part a quality of the nerves, and a result of individual 
bodily temperament. 

Prudence is an active Principle, and implies a sacri- 
fice of Self, though only to the same Seit projected^ as 
it were, to a distance. But the very term Sensibility, 

£ 2 
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marks its passive nature; and in its mere self, apart 
from Choice and Reflection, it proves little more than 
the coincidence or contagion of pleasurable or painful 
Sensations in difi^erent persons. 

Alas ! how many are there in this over-stimulated 
age, in which the occurrence of excessive and unhealthy 
sensitiveness is so frequent, as even to have reversed 
the current meaning of the word, nerv(ms, — ^how many 
are * there whose sensibility prompts them to remove 
those evils alone, which by hideous spectacle or cla- 
morous outcry are present ^to thdr senses and disturb 
their selfish enjoyments. Provided the dunghill is not 
before their parlour window, they are well contented 
to know that it exists, and perhaps as the hotbed on 
which their own luxuries are reared. Sensibility is not 
necessarily Benevolence. Nay, by rendering us trem-» 
blingly alive to trifling misfortunes, it frequently pre- 
vents it, and induces an effeminate Selfishness instead,. 



pampering the coward heart 



With feelings all too delicate for use. 

• • ■ • 

Sweet are the Tears^ that from a Howard's eye 

Drop on the cheek of one^ he lifts from earth : 

And He^ who works me good with unmoved fiice. 

Does it but half. He chills me^ while he aids^ 

My Benefactor^ not my Brother Man. 

But even this^ this cold benevolence^ 

Seems Worthy seems Manhood^ when there rise before jne 



* This paragraph is abridged from the Watchman^ No. IV. 
March 25, 1796; respecting which the inquisitive Reader may 
consult my " Literary Life." 6. T. C. 
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The slii^ard Pity's viaion-iveaTing Tiiibe, 

Who gigh for Wretchedness yet shun the wretched^ 

Nursing in some delicious Solitude 

Their Slothful Loves and dainty Sympathies. 

SibyUine Leaves, p. 180. 

Lastly, where Virtue is, Sensibility is the ornament 
and becoming Attire of Virtue. On certain occasions 
it may almost be said to become * Virtue. But Sensi- 
bility and all the amiable Qualities may likewise be- 
come, and too often have become, the pandars of Vice 
and the instruments of Seduction^ 

So must it needs be with all qualities that have their 
rise only in parts axkd Jragments of bur nature. A 
man of warm passions may sacrifice half his estate to 
rescue a friend from Prison : for he is naturally sym« 
pathetic, and the more social part of his nature hap- 
pened to be uppermost. The same man shall after- 
wards exhibit the same disregard of money in an at- 
tempt to seduce that friend^s Wife or Daughter. 

All the evil achieved by Hobbes and the whole 
School of Materialists will appear inconsiderable if it 
be compared with the mischief effected and occasioned 
by the sentimental Philosophy of Sterne, and his nu^ 

* There sometimes occurs an apparent Play on words, which 
liot only to the Moralizer, hut even to the philosophical Etymo- 
k^t, appears more than a mere Play. Thus in the douhle 
sense of the word, become. I have known persons so anxious to 
have their Dress become them, so totits in iUo, as to convert it 
at length into their proper self, and thus actually to become the 
Dress. Such a one, (safeliest spoken of hy the neuter Pronoun), 
I consider as hut a suit of live Finery. It is indifferent whether 
we say — It becomes He, or. He becomes iU 
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merous Imitators. The vilest appetites and the most 
remorseless inconstancy towards their objects, acquired 
the titles of the Heart, the irresistible FeeUngs^ the too 
tender Sensibility : and if the Frosts of Prudence, the 
icy chains of Human Law thawed and vanished at the 
genial warmth of Human Nature^ who andd help it? 
It was an amiable Weakness ! 

About this time too the profanation of the word. 
Love, rose to its height. The French Naturalists, 
Buffon and others, borrowed it from the sentimental 
Novellists : the Swedish and English Philosophers took 
the contagion; and the Muse of Science condescended 
to seek admission into the Saloons of Fashion and 
Frivolity, rouged like an Harlot, and with the Harlot's 
wanton leer. I know not how the Annals of Guilt 
could be better forced into the service of Virtue, than 
by such a Comment on the present paragraph, as would 
be afforded by a selection from the sentimental cor- 
respondence produced in Courts of Justice within the 
last thirty years, fairly translated into the true meaning 
of the words, and the actual Object and Purpose of the 
infamous Writers. Do you in good earnest aim at 
Dignity of Character ? By all the treasures of a peace- 
ful mind, by all the charms of an open countenance, 
I conjure you, O youth ! turn away from those whQ 
live in the Twilight between Vice and Virtue. Are not 
Reason, Discrimination, Law, and deliberate Choice, 
the distinguishing Characters of Humanity? Can 
aught then worthy of a human Being proceed from 
a Habit of Soul, which would exclude all these and 
(to borrow a metaphor from Paganism) prefer the den 
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of Trophoaius to the Temple and Oracles of the God 
of Light ? Can any thing numly^ I say » proceed from 
.tliose, who for Law and Light would substitute shape- 
less feelings^ sentiments, impulses, which as far as they 
differ from the vital workings in the brute animals owe 
the difference to thdr former connexion with the pro- 
per Virtues of Humanity; as Dendrites derive the out* 
lines, that constitute their value above other clay-stones, 
firom the casual neighbourhood and pressure of the 
Plants, the names of which they assume ! Remember, 
that Love itself in its highest earthly Bearing, as the 
ground of the marriage union*, beccnnes Love by an 
inward fiat of the Will, by a completing and sealing 

* It might be a mean of preventing many unhappy Marriages^ 
if the youth of both sexes had it early impressed on their minds^ 
ihat Marriage contracted between Christians is a true and per- 
fect Symbol or Mystery; that is^ the actualizing Faith being 
supposed to exist in tlie Receivers^ it is an outward Sign co-ea- 
sential with that which it signifies^ or a liying Part of that, the 
whole of which it represents. Marriage therefore, in the Chri- 
stian sense (Ephesians v. 22, — S3), as symbolical of the union 
of the Soul with Christ the Mediator, and with God through 
Christ, is perfectly a sacramental ordinance, and not retained by 
the Reformed Churches as one of the Sacraments, for two rea- 
sons ; first, that the Sign is not distinctive of the Church of 
Christ, and the Ordinance not peculiar nor owing its origin to 
the Gospel Dispensation ; secondly, it is not of universal obliga- 
tion, not a means of Grace enjoined on all Christians. In other 
and plainer words. Marriage does not contain in itself an open 
Profession of Christ, and it is not a Sacrament of the Church, 
but only of certain Individtial Members of the Church. It is 
eyident, however, that neither of these Reasons affect or di- 
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Ajct of Moral Eieotion, and lays daim to pcraaneDoe 
only under the form of duty. 

. Again, I would impress it on the reader, that in 
order to the full understanding of any Whole, it is 
necessary to have learnt the nature of the component 
parts, of each severally and, as far as is possible, ab- 
Mraoted from the changes it may have undergone in 
its combination with the others. On this account I 
have deferred in order to give effectually the more in- 
teresting and far more cheering contemplation of the 
«ame Subjects in the reverse order ; Prudence, namely, 
as it flows out of Morality, and Morality as the na- 

ininish the religious nature and dedicatiye force of the marriage 
Vow^ or detract from the solemnity of the Apostolic Declaration : 
This is a great Myste&y. 

The interest^ which the State has in the appropriation of one 
Woman to one Man^ and the civil ohligations therefrom result- 
ing, form an altogether distinct consideration. When I medi«> 
tate on the words of the Apostle^ confirmed and illustrated as 
^ey are, hy so many harmonies in the Spiritual Structure of our 
proper Humanity^ (in the image of God^ male and female ere* 
ated he the Man)^ and then reflect how little claim so large a 
number of l^;al cohabitations have to the name of Christian 
Marriages — I feel inclined to doubt, whether the plan of cele- 
brating Marriages universally by the civil magistrate, in the 
first instance, and leaving the religious Covenant, and sacra- 
mental Pledge to the election of the Parties themselves, adopted 
during the Republic in England, and in our own times by the 
French Legislature, was not in fact, whatever it might be in in- 
tention, reverential to Christianity. At all events, it was their 
own act and choice, if the Parties made bad worse by the pro- 
faiiation of a Gospel Mystery. 
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tural Orerflowing of Religion, always the true though 
somedines the hidden Spring and Fountain4iead ^f 
all true Morahty. 

I have hitherto considered Prudence and Morality 
as two Streams from different sources, and traced the 
former to its supposed confluence with the latter. And 
if it had been iny present purpose and undertaking to 
have placed Fruits from my own Garden before the 
Reader, I should in like manner have followed the 
<;ourse of Morality from its Twin Sources, the Affec- 
tions and the Conscience, till (as the main Feeder into 
some majestic Lake rich with hidden Springs of its own) 
it flowed into, and became one with, the Spiritual Life 

But without a too glaring Breach of the prcHnise, 
that the Banquet for the greater part should consist 
of Choice Clusters from the Vineyards of Archbishop 
Leighton, this was not practicable, and now, I trust, 
with the help of these introductory pages, no longer 
necessary* 

Still, however, it appears to me of the highest use 
and of vital importance to let it be seen, that Religion 
or the Spiritual Life is a something in itself, for which 
mere Morality, were it even far more perfect in its kind 
than experience authorises us to expect in unaided hu- 
man Nature, is no Substitute^ though it cannot but be 
its Accompaniment. So far, therefore, I have adapted 
the arrangement of the extracts to this principle, that 
though I have found it impossible to separate the Mo- 
ral from the Religious, the morality and moral views 
of Leighton being every where taken from the point of 
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Christian Faith, I have yet brought together under 
one head, and in a separate Chapter, those subjects of 
Reflection, that necessa/rily suppose or involve the faith 
in an eternal state, and the probationary nature of our 
existence under Time and Change. 

These whether doctrinal or mceAc (disciplmary^ * 
Jirom the Greek affTcsw^ to exercise)^ whether they re- 
spect the obstacles to the attainment of the Eternal, 
irremoveable by the unrenewed and unaided Will of 
Man ; or the removal of these Obstacles, with its Con- 
currents and Consequents ; or, lastly, the Truths, neces- 
sary to a rational belief in the Future, and which alone 
can interpret the Fast, or solve the Riddle of the Pre- 
sent ; are espedaHy meant in the term Spiritual. 

Amply shall I deem myself remunerated if either bj' 
the holy Charm, the good Spell of Leighton's Words, 
than which few if any since the Apostolic age better 
deserve the name of Evcmgelicai, or by my own notes 
and interpolations, the reflecting Reader should be 
enabled to apprehend^or we may rightly apprehend 
what no finite mind can fully comprehend — and attach 
a distinct meaning to, the Mysteries into which his 
Baptism is the initiation ; and thus to feel and know, that 
Christian Faith is the perfection of Human 
Reason. 
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APHORISM I. LEIOHTON. 

What the Apostles were in an extraordinary way 
befitting the first annunciation of a Religion for all 
Mankind, this all Teachers of Moral Truth, who aim 
to prepare for its reception by calling the attention of 
men to the Law in their own hearts, may, without 
presumption, consider themselves to be under ordinary 
gifts and circumstances : namely, Ambassadors for the 
Greatest of Kings, and upon no mean employment, the 
great Treaty of Peace and Reconcilement betwixt him 
and Mankind. 

APHORISM IL LEIOHTON. 

OF THE FEELINGS NATURAL TO INGENUOUS MINDS 
TOWARDS THOSE WHO HAVE FIRST LED THEM TO 
REFLECT. 

Though Divine Truths are to be received equally 
from every Minister alike, yet it must be acknowledged 
that there is something (we know not what to call it) 
of a more acceptable reception of those who at first 
were the means of bringing men to God, than of 
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Others ; like the opnion s(Hne have of physicians, whom 
they love. 

APHORISM III. L. & ED. 

The worth and value of Knowledge is in proportion 
to the wcH-th and value of its object. What, iheUf is 
the best knowledge? 

The exactest knowledge of things, is, to know them 
in their causes; it is then an excellent thing, and 
worthy of their endeavours who are most desirous of 
knowledge, to know the best things in their highest 
causes; and the happiest way of attaining to this 
knowledge, is, to possess those things, and to know 
them in experience. 

APHORISM IV. LEIGHTON. 

It is one main point of happiness, that he that is 
happy doth know and judge himself to be so. This 
being the peculiar good of a reasonable creature, it is 
to be enjoyed in a reasonable way. It is not as the 
dull resting of a stone, or any other natural body in its 
natural place ; but the knowledge and consideration of 
it is the fruition of it, the very relishing and tasting 
of its sweetness. 

REMARK. 

As in a Christian Land we receive the lessons of 
Moratity in connexion with the Doctrines of Revealed 
Rel^on^ we cannot too early free the mind from 
prejudices widely spread, in part through the abuse, 
but far more from ignorance, of the true meaning of 
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dcx^nal Tmas, ivhich^ howevar they may have been 
perverted to the purposes of Fanaticism^ are not only 
scriptural^ but of too frequent occurrence in Scripture 
to be overlooked or passed by in silence. The follow- 
ing extract, therefore, deserves attrition, as clearing the 
doctrine of Salvation, in connexion with the divine 
Fordcnowledge, from all objections on the score of 
Morality, by the just and impressive view which the 
Archbishop here gives of those occanonal revolutionary 
moments, that TVim qftlie Tide in the mind and cha« 
racter of certain Individuals, which (taking a religious 
course, and referred immediately to the Author of all 
Good) were in his day, more generally than at present^ 
entitled effectual calling. The theological inter- 
pretation and the philosophic validity of this Apostolic 
Triad, Election, Salvation, and Effectual Calling, (the 
latter bdng the intermediate) will be found among the 
Editor^s Comments on the Aphorisms of Sjnritual Im- 
port. For our present purpose it will be sufficient if only 
we prove, that the Doctrines are in themselves imioctious^ 
and may be both held and taught without any practical 
ill-consequences, and without detriment to the moral 
frame. 

APHORISM V. LSioHTOV. 

Two Links of the Chain (viz. Election and Salva- 
tion) are up in heaven in God'^s own hand ; but this 
middle one (u e. Effectual Calling) is let down to 
earth, into the hearts of his children, and they laying 
hold on it have sure hold on the other two: for no 
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power can sever them. If, therefore, they can read 
the characters of God^s image in their own souls, those 
are the counter-part of the golden characters of His 
love, in which their names are written in the book of 
fife. Their believing writes their names under the 
promises of the revealed book of life (the Scriptures) 
and thus ascertains them, that the same names are in 
the secret book of life which God hath by himself from 
etermty. So that finding the stream of grace in their 
hearts, though they see not the fountain whence it 
flows, nor the ocean into which it returns, yet they 
know that it hath its source in their eternal election, 
and shall empty itself into the ocean of their eternal 
salvation* 

If election^ effecttud caUing and salvation be in- 
separably linked together, then, by any one of them a 
man may lay hold upon all the rest, and may know 
that his hold is sure; and this is the way wherein we 
may attain, and ought to seek, the comfortable a»« 
surance of the love of God. Therefore maJce your 
caUmg sure^ and by that, your election i for that being 
done, this follows of itself. We are not to pry im- 
mediately into the decree, but to read it in the per- 
formance. Though the mariner sees not the pole-star, 
yet the needle of the compass which points to it, tells 
him which way he sails : thus the heart that is touched 
with the loadstone of divine love, trembling with godly 
fear, and yet still looking towards God by fixed be- 
lieving, interprets the fear by the love in the fear, and 
tells Uie soul that its course is heavenward, towards 
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the haven of eternal rest. He that loves, may be sure 
he was loved first ; and he that chooses God for his 
delight and portion, may conclude confidently, that 
God hath chosen him to be one of those that shall 
enjoy him, and be happy in him for ever ; for that our 
love and electing pf him is but the return and reper^ 
cusiaon of the beams of his love shining upon us. 

Although from present unsanctification, a man can- 
not infer that he is not elected; for the decree may, 
for part of a man^s life, run (as it were) underground; 
yet this is sure, that that estate leads to death, and 
unless it be broken, will prove the black line of repro- 
badon. A man hath no portion amongst the children 
of God, nor can read one word of comfort in all the 
promises that belong to them, while be remains unholy. 

REMARK. 

In addition to the preceding, I. select the following 
paragraphs as having no where seen the term. Spirit^ 
the Gifts of the Spirit, and the like, so effectually 
vindicated from the sneers of the Sciolist on one hand, 
and protected from the perversions of the Fanatic on 
the other. In these paragraphs the Archbishop at 
once shatters and precipitates the only draw-bridge 
between the fanatical and the orthodox doctrine of 
Grace, and the Gifts of the Spirit. In Scripture the 
term. Spirit, as a power or property seated in the 
human soul, never stands singly, but is always specified 
by a genitive case following ; this being an Hebraism 
instead of the adjective which the Writer would have 

F 
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used if be had thought^ as well as written, in Greek. 
It is " the Spirit of Meekness^ (a meek Spirit), or "the 
Spirit of Chastity," and the like. The moral Result, 
the specific Form and Character in which the Spirit 
manifests its presence, is the only sure pledge and token 
of its presence : which is to be, and which safely may be, 
inferred from its practical effects, but of which an im- 
mediate knowledge or consciousness is impossible; and 
every Pretence to such knowledge is either hypocrisy 
dr fanatical delusion. 

APHORISM VI. LEIGHTON. 

If any pretend that they have the Spirit, and so 
turn away from the straight rule of the holy Scrip- 
tures, they have a spirit indeed, but it is a fanatical 
spirit, the spirit of delusion and giddiness: but the 
Spirit of God, that leads his children in the way of 
truth, and is for that purpose sent them from heaven 
to guide them thither, squares their thoughts and ways 
to that rule whereof it is author, and that word which 
was inspired by it, and sanctifies them to obedience. 
He that saith I know him, emd Jceepeth not his com- 
ma/ndm>entSy is a liar^ and the truth is not in him» 
(1 John ii. 4.) 

Now this Spirit which sanctifieth, and sanctifieth to 
dbedience, is within us the evidence of our election, 
and the earnest of our salvation. And whoso are not 
sanctified and led by this Spirit, the Apostle tells us 
what is their condition : If amy mam have not the Spirit 
qfChribt^ he is none of his. The stones which are 
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appmnted for that glorious temple above, are hewn, 
and poKshed, and prepared for it here; as the stones 
were wrought and prepared in the mountains, for 
building the temple at Jerusalem, 

COMMENT. 

There are many serious and sincere Christians who 
have not attained to a fullness of knowledge and in- 
fflgfat, but are well and judiciously employed in pre- 
paring for it. Even these may study the master-works 
of our elder Divines with safety and advantage, if they 
will accustom themselves to translate the theological 
terms into their moral equivalents; saying to them^- 
selves — This may not be eM that is meant, but this U 
meant, and it is that portion of the meaning, which 
belongs to me in the present stage of my progress. 
For example : render the words, sanctification of the 
Spirit, or the sanctifying influences of the Sjnrit, by, 
Purity in Life and Action from a pure Principle. 

He need only reflect on his own experience to be 
convinced, that the Man makes the motivey and not 
the motive the Man. What is a strong motive to one 
•man, is no motive at all to another. If, then, the 
man determines the motive, what determines the Man 
— to a good and worthy act, we will say, or a virtuous 
Course of Conduct ? The intelligent Will, or the self- 
determining Power? True, in part it is; and there- 
fore the Will is pre-eminently the spiritual Constituent 
' n our Being. But will any reflecting man admit, that 
Ms own Will is the only and suiBcient determinant of 

f2 
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all he is J and all he does? Is nothing to be attributed 
to the harmony of the system to which he belongs, 
and to the pre-established Fitness of the Objects and 
Agents, known and unknown, that surround him, as 
acting on the will, though, doubtless, Tvith it likewise? 
a process, which the co-instantaneous yet reciprocal 
action of the Air and the vital Energy of the Lutigs 
in Breathing may help to render intelligible. 

Again : in the World we see every where evidences 
of a Unity, which the component Parts are so far from 
explaining, that they necessarily pre-suppose it as the 
cause and condition of their existing €is those partsi 
or even of their existing at all. This antecedent 
Unity, or Cause and Principle of each Union, it has 
since the time of Bacon and Kepler been customary 
to call a Law. This Crocus, for instance: or any 
other Flower, the Reader may have in sight or choose 
..to bring before his fancy. That the root, stem, leaves, 
petals, &c. cohere to one plant, is owing to an an- 
tecedent Power or Principle in the Seed, which existed 
before a single particle of the matters* that constitute 
the size and visibility of the Crocus, had been at- 
tracted from the surrounding Soil, Air, and Moisture. 
Shall we turn to the Seed ? Here too the same ne*- 
•oessity meets us. An antecedent Unity (I speak not 
of the parent plant, but of an agency antecedent iu 
the order of operance, yet remaining present as the 
conservative and reproductive Power) must here too 
be supposed. Analyse the Seed with the finest tools, 
and let the Solar Microscope come in aid of your 
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senses, what do you find? Means and instruments, a 
wondrous Fairy-tale of Nature, Magazines of Food, 
Stores of various sorts. Pipes, Spiracles, Defences— a 
House of many Chambers, and the Owner and In-- 
habitant invisible ! Reflect further on the countless 
Millions of Seeds of the same Name, each more than 
numerically differenced from every other : and further 
yet, reflect on the requisite harmony of all surrounding 
Things, each of which necessitates the same process of 
didught, and the coherence of all of which to a System, 
a World, demands its own adequate Antecedent Unity, 
which must therefore of necessity be present to all and 
in all,' yet in no wise excluding or suspending the in* 
dividual Law or Principle of Union in each* Now 
will Reason, will Common Sense, endure the as- 
sumption, that it is highly reasonable to believe a 
Universal Power, as the cause and pre-condition of 
the harmony of all particular Wholes, each of which 
involves the working Principle of its own Union, in the 
material and visible System — that it is reasonable, I 
say, to believe this respecting the Aggregate of Objects, 
which without a Sybject (i. e. a sentient and intelligent 
Existence) would be purposeless; and yet unreason- 
able and even superstitious or enthusiastic to entertain 
a similar Belief in relation to the System of intelligent 
and self-conscious Beings, to the moral and personal 
World ? But if in this too, in the great Community 
of Persons^ it is rational to infer a One universal Pre- 
sence, a One present to all and in all, is it not most 
irrational to suppose that a finite Will can exclude it ? 
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Whenever, therefore, the Man is determined (i. ei im*^ 
pdled and directed) to act in harmony of inter-Gom* 
muniop, must not something be attributed to this all- 
present power as acting in the Will? and by what fitter 
names can we call this than the law, as empowenng; 
TH& WORD, as infonning; and the spirit, as ac- 
tuating? 

What has been here said amounts (I am aware) 
only to a negative Conception ; but this is all that is 
enquired for a Mind at that period of its growth which 
we aire now supposing, and as long as Religion is con- 
templated under the form of Morality. A poriAve 
Insight belongs to a more advanced stage : for spiritual 
truths can only spiritually be discerned. This we 
know from Revelation, and (the existence of spiritual 
truths being granted) Philosophy is compelled to draw 
the same conclusion. But though merely negative, it 
is sufficient to render the vmcxi of Religion and Mo^ 
rality concevoahU; sufficient to satisfy an unprejudiced 
Inquirer, that the spiritual Doctrines of the Cbrisdan 
Religion are not at war with the reasoning Faculty, and 
that if they do not run on the same Line (or Radius) 
with the Understanding, yet neither do they out or cross 
it. It is sufficient, in short, to prove, that some distinct 
and consistent meaning may be attached to the as- 
sertion of the learned and j^losophic Apostle, that 
" the Spirit beareth witness with our spirit'^ — ^i. e. 
with the Will, as the Supernatural in Man and the 
Principle of our Personalty«-of that, I mean, by which 
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we are |'e$ppnsible Agente; Persons^ and not merely 
living Things*. 

It will suffice to satisfy a reflecting mind, diat even 
at the porch and threshold of Revealed Truth there 
is a great and worthy sense in which we may beheve 
the AposUe^s assurance, that not only doth ^^ the 
Spirit aid our infirmities ;^ that is, act on the Will by 
a piiBdiqxMsing influence Jrom tffWunU^ as it were, 
though in a spiritual manner, and without suspending 
or destroying its freedom (the possibility of which is 
proved to us in the influences of Education, of pro- 
vidential Occurrences, and, above all, of Example) but 
that in regenerate souls it may act m the will ; that 
uniting and becoming one-f* with our will or i^irit it 
may ^^ make intercession for us ;^ nay, in this intimate 

* Whatever is comprized in the Chain and Mechanism of 
Cause and Effect^ of course necessitated, and having its ne- 
cessity in some other thing, antecedent or concurrent — ^ihis is 
said to be Natural; and the Aggregate and System of all such 
things is Nature. It is^ therefore, a contradiction in terms to 
include in itjJB the Pree-wiU^ of which the verbal definition is — 
that which originates an act or state of Being. In this sense 
therefore, which is the sense of St. Paul, and indeed of the 
New Testament throughout. Spiritual ai}d Supernatural are 
synonymous. 

t Some distant and faint similitude of this, that merely as a 
similitude may be Innocently used to quiet the Fancy, provided 
it be not imposed on the understanding as an analogous fact 
or as identical in kind, is presented to us in the power of the 
Magnet to awaken and strengthen the magnetic power in a bar 
of Iron, and (in the instance of the compound Magnet) acting 
i^ and with the latter. 
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union taking upon itself the form of our infirmities, 
may intercede for us " with groanings that cannot be 
uttered." Nor is there any danger of Fanaticism or 
Enthusiasm as the consequence of such a belief, if 
only the attention be carefully and earnestly drawn to 
the concluding words of the sentence (Romans, viii. 
V, 26.); if only the due force and theJitU import be 
given to the term unutterable or incommunicable, in St. 
Paul's use of it. In this, the strictest and most proper 
use of the term, it signifies, that the subject, of which 
it is predicated, is something which I cannot, which 
from the nature of the thing it is impossible that I 
should, communicate to any human mind (even of a 
person under the same conditions with myself) so as to 
make it in itself the object of his direct and immediate 
consciousness. It cannot be the object of my own 
direct and immediate Consciousness ; but must be in^ 

• 

Jerred. Inferred it may be fiom its workings : it 
cannot be perceived im, them. And^ thanks to God ! 
in all points in which the knowledge is of high and 
necessary concern to our moral and religious welfare, 
from the Effects it may safely be inferred by us, from 
the Workings it may be assuredly known; and the 
Scriptures fumidh the clear and unfailing Rules for 
directing the inquiry, and for drawing the conclusion. 
If any reflecting mind be surprised that the aids of 
the Divine Spirit should be deeper than our Conscious- 
ness can reach, it must arise from the not having at* 
tended sufficiently to the nature and necessary limits 
of human Consciousness. For the same impassibility 
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exists as to the first acts and movements of our own 
will — the farthest back our recollection can follow the 
traces, never leads us to the firstfoot-mark — the lowest 
depth that the light of our Consciousness can visit even 
with a doubtful Glimmering, is still at an unknown 
distance from the Ground: and so, indeed, must it 
be with all Truths, and all modes of Being that can 
neither be counted, coloured, or delineated. Before 
and After, when applied to such Subjects, are but 
allegories, which the Sense or Imagination supply to 
the Understanding. The Position of the Aristote- 
leans. Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu, on 
which Mr. Locke's Essay is grounded, is irrefragable : 
Liocke erred only in taking half the truth for a whole 
Truth. Conception is consequent on Perception. What 
we cannot imagine^ we cannot, in the proper sense of 
the word, conceive. 

I have already given one definition of Nature. 
Another, and differing from the former in words only, 
is this: Whatever is representable in the forms of 
Time and Space, is Nature. But whatever is compre- 
hended in Time and Space, is included in the Me- 
chanism of Cause and Effect. And conversely, what- 
ever, by whatever means, has its principle in itself, so 
far as to originate its actions, cannot be contemplated 
in any of the forms of Space and Time — ^it must, 
therefore, be considered as Spirit or Spiritual by a 
mind in that stage of its Developement which is here 
supposed, and which we have agreed to understand 
iinder the name of Morality, or the Moral State : for. 
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'm this stage we are (soncemed only with the faasing 
of negative conceptions, negative convictions ; and by 
^rittud I do not pretend to determine what the Will 
i^y but what it is not — ^namely, that it is not Nature. 
And as no man who admits a Will at all, (jQor we may 
safely presume, that no man meaning to speak figura^ 
tively, would call the shifting Current of a stream the 
WILL* of the River), will suj^se it below Natup^, 
we may safely add, that it is super-natural^ and this 
without the least pretence to any positive Notion pr 
Insight, 

Now Morality accompanied with Ccmvictions like 
these, I have ventured to call Religious Morality. Of 
the importance I att^h to the state of mind implied 
in these convictions, for its own sake, and .9s the 
natural preparation for a yet high^ state and a more 
substantive knowledge, proof more tb^n sufficient, 
perhaps, has been given in the length and minuteness 
of this introductory Discussion, and in the fo|*eseen 
risk which I run of exposing the volun?ie at large to 
the censure which every work, pr rather which every 
writer, must be prepared to undergo, who, treating 
of subjects that cannot be seen, touched, or in any 
other way made malters of outwaid sense, is yet 
anxious bod^ tp attacjbi and to convey a distinct mean- 

* '' The River windeth at his own sweet Will." 
Wordsworth's exquisite Sonnet on Westminster-bridge at Sun^rise, 

But who does not see that here the poetic charm arises 
from the known and felt impropriety of the expression^ in the 
technical sense of the word impropriety, among Grammarians? 
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h^^ diy, ahstmct, and (of all qualities iQ03t scaring 
and opprobrious to the ears of the present generation) 
imtaphyncal: though how it is possible that a work 
not physical^ that is, employed on Objects knpwn of 
believed on the evidence of senses, should be other 
than 9»^^hysical, that b, treating on Subjects, the 
evidence of which is not derived from the Senses, is a 
px>blem which Critics of this order find it convenient 
to leave unsolved. 

The Editor and Annotator of the present Volume, 
will, indeed, have reason to think himself fortunate, if 
this be all the Charge ! How many smart quotations, 
which (duly cemented by perscmal allusions to the 
Author's supposed Pursuits, Attachments, and In- 
firmities), would of themselves make up ^^ A Review** 
of the Ydume, might be supplied from the works of 
Butler, Swift and Warburton. For instance : < Jt 
^ may not be amiss to inform the Public, that the 
^ (Compiler of the Aids to Reflection, and Comment^r 

* on a Scotch Bidiop^s platoniooKralvinistic comnientary 
^ on St. Peter, belongs to the Sect of the jEoUsUf 
^ whose fruitful imaginations lead them into certain 
^ notions, which although in af^pearance very unac^ 

* countable J are not without their mysteries jtmd their 
^ meanings; furnishing plenty of Matter for such, 
^ whose converting Imagktations dispose them to reduce 
^ aU things into types ; mho can make shadows, no 
^ thanks to the Sun; and then monfld them into sus^ 
^STANCES, no thanks to PhUo^gsphy ; whose peculiar 
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^ Talent lies tnjixing tropes cmd allegories to the 

* LETTER, cmd refining what is literal into figure 

♦ and mystery.' — Tale of the Tub^ Sect. xi. 

And would it were my lot to meet with a Critic, 
who, in the might of his own Convictions, and with 
arms of equal Point and Efficiency from his own 
Forge, would come forth as my Assailant ; or who, as 
a friend to my purpose, would set forth the Objections 
to the matter and pervading Spirit of these Aphorisms^ 
and the accompanjong Elucidations. Were it my task 
to form the mind of a young man of Talent, dearous 
to establish his opinions and behef on solid principles, 
and in the light of distinct understanding, I would 
commence his theolo^cal studies, or, at least, that 
most important part of them respecting the aids which 
Religion promises in our attempts to realize the ideas 
of Morality, by bringing together all the passages 
scattered throughout the Writings of Swift and Butler, 
that bear on Enthusiasm, Spiritual Operations, and 
pretences to the Gifts of the Spirit, with the whole 
train of New Lights, Raptures, Experiences, and the 
like. For all that the richest Wit, in intimate union 
with profound Sense and steady Observation, can 
supply on these Topics, is to be found in the works of 
these Satirists; though unhappily alloyed with much 
that can only tend to pollute the Imagination. 

Without stopping to estimate the degree of carica^ 
ture in the Portraits sketched by these bold Masters, 
and without attempting to determine in how many of 
the Enthusiasts, brought forward by them in proof 
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of the influence of false Doctrined, a constitutional 
Insanity, that would probably have shown itself in 
some other form, would be the truer Solution, I would 
direct my FupiPs attention to one feature common to 
the whole Group — the pretence, namely, of possessing, 
or a Belief and Expectation grounded on other men^s 
assurances of their possessing, an immediate Conscious- 
ness, a sensible Experience, of the Spirit in and during 
its operation on the soul. It is not enough that you 
grant them a consciousness of the Gifts and Graces 
infused, or an assurance of the Spiritual Origin of the 
same, grounded on their correspondence to the Scrip- 
ture Promises^ and their conformity with the Idea of 
the divine Giver. No! They all alike, it will be found, 
lay claim (or at least look forward) to an inward per- 
ception of the Spirit itself and of its operating. 

Whatever must be misrepresented in order to 
be ridiculed, is in fact not ridiculed; but the thing 
substituted for it. It is a Satire on something else^ 
coupled with a Lie on the part of the Satirist, who 
knowing, or having the means of knowing the truth, 
chose to call one thing by the name of another. The 
Pretensions to the Supernatural, pilloried by Butler, 
sent to Bedlam by Swift, and (on their re-appearance 
in public) gibbetted by Warburton, and anatomized 
by Bishop Lavington, one and all have this for their 
essential character, that the Spirit is made the imme- 
diate Object of Sense or Sensation. Whether the Spi- 
ritual Presence and Agency are supposed cognizable 
by an indescribable Feeling or in unimaginable Vision 
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by some specific visua] energy ; whether seen, or heard, 
or touched, smelt, and tasted — ^for in those vast Store- 
houses of fanatical assertion, the volumes of Ecclesi- 
astical History and rdigious Auto-biography, In- 
fiitances are not wanting even of the three latter extra- 
vagancies — this variety in the mode may render the 
several pretensions more or less offensive to the Taste; 
but with the same Absurdity for the Reason^ this 
being derived from a contradiction in terms common 
and radical to them all aUke, the assumption of a 
something essentially supersensual, that is nevertheless 
the object ci Sense, i. e. not supersensuaL 

Well then ! — for let me be allowed still to suppose 
the Reader present to me, and that I am addressing 
him in the character of Companion and Guide — ^the 
positions recommended for your examination not only 
do not involve, but exclude, this inconmstency. And for 
aught that hitherto appears, we may see with compla- 
cency the Arrows of Satire feathered with Wit, weighted 
with Sense, and discharged by a strong Arm, fly home 
to their mark. Our Conceptions of a possible Spiritual 
Communion, though they are but negative, and only 
preparatory to a faith in its actual existence, stand 
neither in the Level or the Direction of the Shafts. 

If it be objected, that Swift and Waiburton did not 
choose openly to set up the interpretations of later and 
more rational Divines against the decisions of their 
own Church, and from pmdentidl considerations did 
not attack the doctrine in toto : that is their concern 
(I would answer), and it is more charitable to think 
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otherwise. Biit we are in the silent school of Relleo- 
tion, in the secfet confes^onal of Thought. Should 
we * lie for Grod,' and that to our own Thoughts? 
They indeed, who dare do the one, will soon be able 
to do the other. So did the Comforters of Job : acnd 
to the Divines, who resemble Job's Comforters, we will 
leave both attempts, 

But (it may be said), a possible Conception is not 
necessarily a true one ; nor even a probable one, where 
the Facts can be otherwise explained. In the name of 
the supposed Pupil 1 would reply— That is the very 
question I am preparing myself to examine; and am 
now seeking the Vantage-ground where I may best 
command the Facts. In my own person, I would ask 
the Objector, whether he counted the Declarations of 
Scripture among the Facts to be explained. But both 
for myself and my Pupil, and in behalf of all rational 
Enquiry, I would demand that the Decision should 
not be such, in itself or in its effects, as would prevent 
our becoming acquainted with the most important of 
these Facts ; nay, such as would, for the mind of the 
Decider, preclude their very existence. Unless ye 
believe^ says the Prophet, ye cannot understand. Sup- 
pose (what is at least possible) that the facts should 
be consequent on the belief, it is clear that without the 
belief the materials, on which the understanding is to 
exert itself, would be wanting. 

The reflections that naturally arise out of this last 
remark, are those that best suit the stage at which we 
last halted, and from which we now recommence our 
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pn^ress^ — the state of a Moral Man, who has already 
welcomed certain truths of Religion, and is inquiring 
after other and more special Doctrines : still however 
as a Moralist, desirous indeed to receive them into 
combination with Morality, but to receive them as 
its Aid, not as its Substitute* Now, to such a man I 
say; Before you reject the Opinions and Doctrines 
assertied and enforced in the following Extract from 
our eloquent Author, and before you give way to the 
Emotions of Distaste or Ridicule, which the Prejudices 
of the Circle in which you move, or your own fami- 
liarity with the mad perversions of the doctrine by Fa« 
natics in all ages, have connected with the very words. 
Spirit, Grace, Gifts, Operations, &c. re-examine the 
arguments advanced in the first pages of this Intro- 
ductory Comment, and the simple and sober View of 
the Doctrine, contemplated in the first instance as a 
mere Idea of the Reason, flowing naturally from the 
admission of an infinite omnipresent Mind as the 
Ground of the Universe. Reflect again and again, 
and be sure that you understcmd the Doctrine before you 
determine on rejecting it. That no false judgements, 
no extravagant conceits, no practical ill-consequences 
need arise out of the Belief of the Spirit, and its possi- 
ble communion with the Spiritual Principle in Man, or 
cam arise out of the right Belief, or are compatible with' 
the Doctrine truly and scripturally explained, Leigh- 
ton, and almost every single Period in the Passage 
here transcribed from him, will suffice to convince you.; 
On the other hand, reflect on the consequences of^ 
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rejecting it. For surely it is not the act of a reflecting 
mind, nor the part of a Man of Sense to disown and 
cast out one Tenet, and yet persevere in admitting and 
clinging to another that has neither sense nor purpose, 
that does not suppose and rest on the truth and reality 
of the former ! If you have resolved that all belief of 
a divine Comforter present to our inmost Being and 
aiding our infirmities, is fond and fanatical — if the 
Scriptures promising and asserting such communion 
are to be explained away into the action of circum- 
stances, and the necessary movements of the vast ma- 
chine, in one of the drculating chains of which the 
human Will is a petty Link — in what better light can 
Prayer appear to you, than the groans of a wounded 
Lion in his solitary Den, or the howl of a Dog with 
his eyes on the Moon ? At the best, you can regard 
it only as a transient bewilderment of the Social In- 
stinct, as a social Habit misapplied ! Unless indeed 
you should adopt the theory which I remember to 
have read in the writings of the late Dr. Jebb, and for 
some supposed beneficial re-action of Praying on the 
Prayer's own Mind, should practise it as a species of 
Animal' Magnetism to be brought about. by a wilful 
eclipse of the Reason, and a temporary makeJ>elieve 
on the part of the Self-magnetizer! 

At all events, do not pre-judge a Doctrine, the utter 
rejection of which must oppose a formidable obstacle to 
your acceptance of Christianity itself, when the Books, 
from which alone we can learn what Christianity is 
Itnd teaches, are so strangely written, that in a series of 

o 
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the most concerning pcnnte) including (historical facts 
exeeipied) all the pecuUar Tenets of the ReligioD, the 
plain and obvious meaning of the words^ that in which 
they were understood by Learned and Simple for at 
kast nxteen Centuries, during the far laiger part of 
which the language was a living language, is no su£> 
ficient guide to their actual sense or to the Writer^s own 
Meaning ! And this too, where the literal and received 
Sense involves nothing impossible, or immoral, or con- 
trary to reason. With such a persuasion. Deism would 
be a more consistoit Creed. But, alas ! even this will 
fail you. The utter rejection of all present and living 
communion with the Universal Spirit impoverishes 
Deism itself, and renders it as cheerless as Atheism, 
from which indeed it would differ only by an obscure 
impersonation of what the Atheist receives unpersoni^ 
fied under the name of Fate or Nature. 

APHORISM VII. L.&i:j|. 

The proper and natural Effect, and in the absence 
of all disturbing or intercepting forces, the certain and 
sensible accompaniment of Peace (or Reconcil^ent) 
with God, is our own inward Peace, a calm and quiet 
temper of mind. And where there is a consdousnest dF 
earnestly desiring, and of having sincerely stnven a&gsr 
the former, the latter may be considered as a S&nse of 
its pl«sence. In this case, I say, and for a soul watcb^ 
fid, and under the discipline of the Gospel, die P^ace 
with a man^s self may be the medium or organ liireugh 
which the assurance of his Peaee with God is conveyed* 
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We will not therdbre coodenm this mode of speaking, 
though we dare not greatly recommend it* Be it, that 
there is, tnilj and in sobriety of speech, enough of just 
Analogy in the subjects meant, to make this use of the 
words, if less than propa*, yet something more than 
metaphorical ; still we must be cautious not to transfer 
to the Object the defects or the deficiency of the Organ, 
which must needs partake of the imperfections of the 
imperfect Beings to whom it belongs. Not without 
the co-assurance of other senses and of the same sense 
in other men, dare we affirm that what our Eye be- 
holds, is yerily there to be beheld. Much less may we 
conclude negatively, and from the inadequacy or sus^ 
pension or affections of the Sight infer the non-ex-> 
istence, or departure, or changes of the Thing itself. 
The Camelion darkens in the shade of him that bends 
over it to ascertain its> colours. In like manner, but 
with yet greater caution, ought we to think respecting 
a tranquil habit of the inward life, considered as a 
spiritual Sense, as the medial Organ in and by which 
our Peace with God, and the lively Working of his 
Grace on our Spirit, are perceived by us. This Peace 
which we have with God in Christ, is inviolable ; but 
because the sense and persuasion of it may be in* 
terrupted, the soul that is truly at peace with God may 
for a time be disquieted in itself, through weakness of 
faith, or the strength of temptation, or the darkness of 
desertion, losing sight of that grace, that love and light 
of God^s countenance, on which its tranquillity and joy 
depend. Thou didst hide thy Jhce, saith David, and 
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I was troubled. But when these eclipses are over, the 
soul is revived with new consolation, as the face of the 
earth is renewed and made to smile with the return of 
the sun in the spring ; and this ought always to uphold 
Christians in the saddest times, viz. that the grace and 
love of God towards them depend not on their sense, 
nor upon any thing in them, but is still in itself, inca- 
pable of the smallest alteration. 

A holy heart that gladly entertains grace, shall find 
that it and peace cannot dwell asunder ; while an un- 
godly man may sleep to death in the lethargy of car- 
nal presumption and impenitency ; but a true, lively, 
solid peace he cannot have. There is no peace to the 
wicked, saith my God, Isa. Ivii. ^1. 

APHORISM VIII. LEIGHTOK. 

WORLDLY HOPES. 

Worldly hopes are not living, but lying hopes; 
they die often before us, and we live to bury them, and 
see our own folly and infelicity in trusting to them ; but 
at the utmost, they die with us when we die, and can 
accompany us no further. But the lively Hope, which 
is the Christian's Portion, answers expectation to the 
full, and much beyond it, and deceives no way but in 
that happy way of far exceeding it. 

A living hope^ living in death itself! The worli 
dares say no more for its device, than Dtun spiro spero ; 
but the children of Grod can add, by virtue of this 
living hope, Dum exspiro spero. 
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APHORISM IX. LEIGHTON. 

THE WOELDLING'S FEAE. 

It is a fearful thing wheti a man and all his hopes 
die together. Thus saith Solomon of the wicked, Prov. 
xi. 7., When he dieth, then die his hopes ; (many of 
them be/ore^ but at the utmost then *, all of them ;) 
but the righteous hath hope in his deaths Prov. xiv. 82. 

APHORISM X- L. & ED. 

WORLDLY MIRTH. 

• As he thai taketh away a garment in cold weather^ 
and as vinegar upon nitre^ so is he that singeth songs 
to a heavy heart, Prov. xxv. 20. Worldly mirth is so 
far from curing spiritual grief, that even worldly grief, 
where it is great and takes deep root, is not allayed 
but increased by it. A man who is full of inward 
heaviness, the more he is encompassed about with 
mirth, it exasperates and enrages his grief the more; 
like ineffectual weak physic, which removes not the 
humour, but stirs it and makes it more unquiet. But 
spiritual joy is seasonable for all estates : in prosperity, 
it. is pertinent to crown and sanctify all other enjoy- 
ments, with this which so far surpasses them ; and in 
distress, it is the only Nepenthe y the cordial of fainting 

* One of the numerous proofs against those who with a strange 
inoonsistency hold the Old Testament to have been inspired 
throughout^ and yet deny that the doctrine of a future state is 
taught therein. 
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spirits : so, Psal. iv. 7, He hath put joy into my heart. 
This mirth makes way for itself, which other mirth 
cannot do. These songs are sweetest in the night of 
distress. 

There is something exquisitely beautiful and touch- 
ing in the first of these similes : and the second, though 
less pleasing to the imagination, has the charm of pro- 
priety, and expresses the transition with equal force 
and Hveliness. A Grief of recent birth is a sick In- 
fant that must have its medicine administered in its 
Milk, and sad Thoughts are the sorrowful Hearths 
natural food. This is a Complaint that is not to be 
cured by opposites, which for the most part only re- 
verse the sjrmptoms while they exasperate the Disease 
-—or like a Rock in the Mid Channel of a River swoln 
by a sudden rain-flush from the mountain, which only 
detains the excess of Waters from their proper Outlet, 
and make them foam, roar, and eddy. The Soul in 
her desolation hugs the sorrow close to her, as her sole 
remaining garment: and this must be drown off so 
gradually, and the garment to be put in its stead so 
gradually slipt on and feel so like the former, that the 
Sufferer shall be sensible of the change only by the re- 
freshment. The true Spirit of Consolation is well con- 
tent to detain the tear in the eye, and finds a surer 
pledge of its success in the smile of Resignation that 
dawns through that, than in the liveliest shows of a 
forced and alien exhilaration. 
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APHORISM XI. EDITOR. 

Plotinus thanked Grod, that his Soul was not tied to 
an immortal Body. 

APHORISM XIL L. & ED. 

What a full Confession do we make of our dissatisfac- 
tion with the Objects of our bodily senses, that in our 
attempts to express what we concave the Best of Beings, 
and the Greatest of Felicities to be, we describe by the 
eKaot Contraries of all, that we experiaaoe here — the 
one as infinite, /^comprehensible, /mmutable, &c, the 
other as imx»rruptible, tcudefiled, and that passeth noi 
away. At all events, this Coincidence, say rather. 
Identity of Attributes is sufficient to apprize us, that 
to be inheritors of Bliss we must become the children 
of Ckxl. 

This Remark of Leighton^s is ingenious and startling* 
Another, and more fruitful, perhaps more solid, in- 
ference from the £Eu;t would be, that there is something 
in the human mind which makes it know (as soon as it 
is sufficiently awakened to reflect on its own thoughts 
and notices), that in all finite Quantity there is an In- 
finite, in all measures of Time an Eternal ; that the 
latter are the basis, the substance, the true and abiding 
rmlity of the former ; and that as we truly ore, c»ily 
i|s far as God is with us, so nether can we txxjiiy possess 
<t. e. enjoy) our Being or any other real Good, but by 
living in the sense of his holy jHresence. 

A Life of Wickedness is a Life of lies : and an 
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Evil Being, or the Being of Evil, the last and darkest 
mysta-y. 

APHORISM XIII. LEIGHTON. 

THE WISEST USE OF THE IMAGINATION. 

* It is not altogether unprofitable; yea, it is great 
wisdom in Christians to be arming themselves against 
such temptations as may befal them hereafter, though 
they have not as yet met with them; to labour to 
Overcome them before-hand, to suppose the hardest 
things that may be incident to them, and to put on the 
strongest resolutions they can attain unto. Yet all that 
is but an imaginary effort; and therefore there is no 
assurance that the victory is any more than imaginary 
too, till it come to action, and then, they that have 
spoken and thought very confidently, may prove but 
(as one said of the Athenians) ^/or^e<9 in tabtday patient 
and courageous in picture or fancy; and, notwith* 
standing all their arms, and dexterity in handling them 
by way of exercise, may be foully defeated when they 
are to fight in earnest. 

APHORISM XIV. EDITOR. 

THE LANGUAGE OF SCEIPTURE, 

The Word of God speaks to Men, and therefore it 
speaks the language of the Children of Men. This 
just and pregnant Thought was suggested to Leightoa 
by Gen. xxii. 12. The same Text has led the Editor 
to unfold and expand the Remark. — On moral subjects, 
the Scriptures speak in the language of the Affections 
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^fAneh they excite' in us; <m sensible objects^ neither 
metaphysically, as they are known by superior in- 
telligences; nor theoretically, as they would be seen by 
us were we placed in the Sun ; but as they are repre- 
sented by our human senses in our present relative 
position. Lastly, from no vain, or worse than vain, 
Ambition of seeming ** to Walk on the Sea"" of My- 
stery in my way to Truth, but in the hcq)e of re- 
moving a difficulty that presses heavily on thenunds of 
many who in Heart and Desire are believers, and which 
long pressed on my own mind, I venture to add: that 
on spirittuil things, and allusively to the mysterious 
. union or conspiration of the Divine with the Human 
in the Spirits of the Just, spoken of in Romans, vii. 27., 
the Word of God attributes the language of the Spirit 
sanctified to the Holy Onie, the Sanctifier. 

Now the Spirit in Man (that is, the Will) knows its 
own State in and by its Acts alone : even as in geo- 
metrical reasoning the Mind knows its constructive 
facfviUy in the act of constructing, and contemplates 
the act in the product (i. e. the mental figure or dia* 
gram) which is inseparable from the act and co-instan- 
taneous. 

Let the Reader join these two positions : first, that 
the Divine Spirit acting in the Human Will is de- 
scribed as (me with the Will so filled and actuated : 
^secondly, that our actions are the means, by which 
dbne the Will becomes assured of its own state : and 
he will understand, though he may not perhaps adopt 
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my suggestion, that the Verse, in which God speck- 
ing of himselfy says to Abraham, Now I know that 
thou fearest Grod, seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
Son, thy only Son, from me — may be more than merely 
JiguriUive, An accommodaiion I grant; but in the 
thinff expressed, and not altogether in the Expressions* 
In arguing with Infidels, or with the weak in faith, 
it is a part of reli^ous Prudence, no less than of 
religious Morality, to avmd whatever looks like an 
eva^on. To retain the literal sense, wherever the 
harmony of Scripture permits, and season does not 
forbid, is ever the honester, and, nine times in ten, the 
more rational and pregnant interpretation. 

Of the Figures of Speech in the sacred Volume, 
that are only Figures of Speech, the one of most fre- 
quent occurrence is that which describes an effect by 
the name of its most usual and best known cause: 
the passages, for instance, in which Grief, Fury, Be* 
pentance, &c., are attributed to the Deity. But these 
are far enough from justifying the (I had almost said, 
dishonest) fashion of metaphorical Glosses, in as wdl 
as out of the Church; and which our fashionable Di- 
vines have carried to such an extent, as, in the doc- 
trinal part of their Creed, to leave little else but Meta- 
phors. But the Beader who wishes to find this latter 
subject, and that of the Aphorism, treated more at 
large, is referred to Southey^s Omniana, Vol« II. p. 
7—12. and to the Note in p. 62—67. of the EditxMr's 
Second Lay-Sermon, 
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i APHORISM XV • L. & EO* 

I 

THE CHRISTIAN NO STOIC. 

Seek not altogether to dry up the stream of Sorrow, 
but to bound it, and keep it within its banks. Re- 
ligion doth not destroy the life of nature, but adds 
to it a life more excellent ; yea, it doth not only per- 
mit, but requires some feeling of afflictions. Instead 
of patience, there is in some men an affected pride of 
spirit suitable only to the doctrine of the l^oics as 
it is usually taken. They strive not to feel at all the 
afflictions that are on them ; but where there is no feel- 
ing at all, there can be no patience. 

Of the sects of ancient philosophy the Stoic is, 
doubtless, the nearest to Christianity Yet even to 
this Christianity is fundamentally opposite. For the 
Stoic attaches the highest honour (or rather, attaches 
honour solely) to the person that acts virtuously in 
spite of his feelings, or who has raised himself above 
the conffict by their extinction ; while Christianity in- 
structs us to place small reliance on a Virtue that does 
not begin by bringing the Feelings to a conformity 
with the Commands of the Conscience. Its especial 
aim, its characteristic operation, is to moralize the 
affections. The Feelings^ that oppose a right act, 
must be wrong Feelings. The act^ indeed, whatever 
the Agdn^sjeelinffs might be, Christianity would com- 
mand: and under certain circumstances would both 
command and commend it—- commend it, as a health- 
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f ul symptom in a sick Patient ; and command it, as one 
of the ways and means of chan^ng the Feelings, or 
displacing them by calling up the opposite. 

' APHORISM XVI. LEIOHTON. 

As excessive eating or drinking both makes the 
body sickly and lazy, fit for nothing but sleep, and 
besots the mind, as it clogs up with crudities the way 
through which the spirits should pass*, bemiringthem, 
and making them move heavily, as a coach in a deep 
way; thus doth all immoderate use of the world and 
its delights wrong the soul in its spiritual condition, 
makes it sickly and feeble, full of spiritual distempers 
and inactivity, benumbs the graces of the Spirit, and 
fills the soul with sleepy vapours, makes it grow secjure 
and heavy in spiritual exercises, and obstructs the way 
and motion of the Spirit of God, in the soul. There- 
fore, if you would be spiritual, healthful, and vigorous, 
and enjoy much of the consolations of Heaven, be 
sparing and sober in those of the earth, and what you 
abate of the one, shall be certainly made up in the 
other. 

* Technical phrases of an obsolete System will yet retain 
their places^ nay, acquire universal ciirrency^ and become sterling 
in the language, when they at once represent the feelings, and 
^ve an apparent solution of them by visual images easily ma- 
naged by the Fancy. Such are many terms and phrases from 
theHumoml Hiiysiology long exploded^ yet are far more popu- 
lar than any description would be from the Theory diat hat 
taken its place. 
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APHORISM XVIL l. & ed. 

INCONSISTENCY. 

It is a most unseemly and unpleasant thing, to see a 
man's life full of ups and downs, one step like a Chri- 
stian, and another like a worldling ; it cannot choose but 
both pain himself and mar the edification of others. 

The same sentiment, only with a special application 
to the maxims and measures of our Cabinet and States- 
men, had been finely expressed by a sage Poet of the 
preceding Generation, in lines which no Generation 
will find inappUcable or superannuated. 

God and the World we worship both together^ 

Draw not our Laws to Him^ but His to ours; 
Untrue to both^ so prosperous in neither^ 

The imperfect Will brings forth but barren Flowers ! 
Unwise as all distracted Interests be^ 
' Strangers to Ood, Fools in Humanity: 
Too good for great things^ and too great for good^ 
While still " I dare not" waits upon " I wou'd." 

APHORISM XVII. CONTINUED, leighton. 
THE ORDINARY MOTIVE TO INCONSISTENCY. 

What though the polite man count thy fashion a 
little odd and too precise, it is because he knows no- 
thing above that model of goodness which he hath set 
himself, and therefore approves of nothing beyond it : 
he knows not God, and therefore doth not discern and 
esteem what is most Kke Him. When courtiers come 
down into the country, the common home-bred people 
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possibly think their habit strange ; but they care not 
for that, it is the fashion at court. What need, then, 
that Christians should be so tender-foreheaded, as to 
be put out of' countenance because the world looks on 
holiness as a sdngularity ? It is the only fashion in the 
highest court, yea, of the King of Kings himself, 

APHORISM XVIII. LEIOHTON. 

SUPERFICIAL BECONCILIATIONS, AND THE SELF-DECEIT 

IN FORGIVING. 

When, after variances, men are brought to an agree- 
ment, they are much subject to this, rather to cover 
their remaining malices with superficial verbal for- 
giveness, than to dislodge them, and free the heart of 
them. This is a poor self-deceit. As the philosopher 
said to him, who being ashamed that he was espied by 
him in a tavern in the outer room, withdrew himself 
to the inner, he called after him, < That is not the 

* way out ; the more you go that way, you will be 

* the further in r So when hatreds are upon ad- 
monition not thrown out, but retire inward to hide 
themselves, they grow deeper and stronger than before ; 
and those constrained semblances of reconcilement are 
but a false healing, do but skin the wound over, and 
therefore it usually breaks forth worse again. 

APHORISM XIX. I,BKkHTOK< 

OP THE WORTH AND THE DUTIES OF THE PRBAeHS&J 

The stream of custom and our profession bring us 
to the Preaching of the Word, and we sit out our hour 
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under the sound ; but how few consider and prize it 
as the great ordinance of Grod for the salvation of 
souls, the beginner and the sustainer of the Divine life 
of grace within us I And certainly, until we have 
these thoughts of it^ and seek to feel it thus ourselves^ 
although we hear it most frequently, and let slip no 
occasion, yea, hear it with attention and some present 
delight, yet stilL we miss the right use of it, and turn 
it from its true end, while we take it not as that m^ 
grtifled word which is able to save our souls^ James 
i. SL 

Thus ought they who preach to speak the word ; to 
^ideavour their utmost to accommodate it to this end, 
that sinners may be converted, begotten again, and 
havers nourished and strengthened in their spiritual 
life ; to regard no lower end, but aim steadily at that 
mark. Their hearts and tongues ought to be set on 
fate with holy zeal for Grod and love to souls, kindled 
by the Holy Ghost, that came down on the apostles in 
the shape of fiery tongues. 

And those that hear, should remember this as the 
end of their hearing, that they may receive spiritual 
life and strength by the wf»*d. For though it seians 
9 poor despicable business, that a frail sinful man like 
yourselves should speak a few words in your hearing, 
yet, look upon it as the way wherein Gkxl communicates 
baf^ness to those who believe, and works that be- 
lievii^ unto happiness, alters the whole frame of the 
soul, as^d makes a new creation, as it begets it again to 
the inheritance of glory. Consider it thus, which is its 
true notion ; and then, what can be so predous ? 
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APHOBISM XX. LEIGHTOK. 

The difference is great in our natural life, in some 
persons especially ; that they who in infancy were so 
feeble, and wrapped up as others in swaddling clothes, 
yet, afterwards come to excel in wisdom and in the 
knowledge of sdences, or to be commanders of great 
armies, or to be kinjp^ : but the distance is far greater 
and more admirable, betwixt the small be^nnings of 
grace, and our after perfection, that fulness of know- 
ledge that we look for, and that crown of immortality 
which all they are bom to, who are bom of God. 

But as in the faces or actions of some children, cha- 
racters and presages of their after-greatness have ap- 
peared (as a singular beauty in Moseses face, as they 
write of him, and as Cyrus was made king among the 
shepherds'* children with whom he was brought upj 
&c.) so also, certainly, in these children of God, there 
be some characters and evidences that they are bom 
for Heaven by their new birth. That holiness and 
meekness, that patience and faith which shine in the 
actions and sufferings of the saints, are characters of 
their Father^s image, and show their high original, and 
foretel their glory to come ; such a glory as doth not 
only surpass the world's thoughts, but the thoughts of 
the children of God themselves. 1 John iii. 2. 

COMMENT. 

This Aphorism would, it may seem, have been 
placed more fitly in the Chapter following. In placing 
it here, I have been determined by the following Conr 
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victions : 1. Every State, and consequently that wkich 
we have described as the State of Religious Morality, 
which is not progressive, is dead or retrograde. S. As 
a pledge of this progression, or, at least, as the form 
in which the propulsive tendency shows itself, there 
are certain Hopes, Aspirations, Yearnings, that, with 
more or less of consciousness, rise and stir in the Heart 
of true Morality as naturally as the Sap in the full- 
fbrmed Stem of a Rose flows towards the Bud, within 
which the Flower is maturing. 3, No one, whose 
own experience authorizes him to confirm the truth 
of this statement^ can have been conversant with the 
Volumes of Religious Biography, can have perused 
(for instance) the Lives of Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, 
Wishart, Sir Thomas More, Bernard Gilpin, Bishop 
Bedel, or of Egede, Swartz, and the Missionaries of 
the Frozen World, without an occasional conviction, 
that these men lived under extraordinary influences, 
that in each instance and in all ages of the Christian 
aera bear the same characters, and both in the ac- 
companiments and the results evidently refer to a 
common origin. And what can this be ? is the Ques- 
tion that must needs force itself on the mind in the 
first moment of reflection on a phenomenon so interest-* 
ing and apparently so anomalous* The answer is as 
necessarily contained in one or the other of two as- 
sumptions. These influences are either the Product 
of Delusion (Insania Amabilis, and the Re-action of 
disordered Nerves), or they argue the existence of a 

H 
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Relation to some real Agency, distim^t from what is ex- 
perienced or acknowledged by the world at large, for 
which as not merely natural on the one hand, yet not 
assumed to be miraculoua * on the other, we have no 
apter name than ^ritual. Now if neither analogy 
justifies nor the moral feelings permit the former as- 
sumption ; and we decide therefore in favour of the 
Reality of a State other and higher than the mere 
Moral Man, whose Religion -f* consists in Morality, hae 
attained under these convictions ; can the existence of a 
transiHovud state appear other than probable ? or that 
these very Convictions, when accompanied by core- 
spondent dispositions and stirrings of the Heart, are 
among the Marks and Indications of such a state? 
And thinking it not unlikely that among the Readers of 
this Volume, there may be found some Individuals, 
whose inward State, though disquieted by Doubts and 
oftener still perhaps by blank Mis^vings, may, never- 
theless, betoken the commencement of a Transition 

* In dieck of fanatical pretensions^ it is expedient to con- 
fine the term miraculous, to cases where the Senses are appealed 
to^ in proof of something that transcends^ or can be a part oi the 
Experience derived from the Senses. 

t For let it not be forgotten^ that Morality, as distinguished 
from Prudence^ implying (it matters not luder what name, 
whether of Honour, or Duty, or Conscience, still, I say, im- 
plying), and being grounded in^ an awe of the Invisible and a 
Confidence therein beyond (nay occasionally in apparent con- 
tradiction to) the inductions of outward Experience, is essen- 
tiaUy religions* 
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bom a not inieUflous Morality to a Stpiritudl Reli^ot^ 
with a Tiew lo th^ interests I placed this Aphonfioa 
sunder the preset Head. 

APHORISM XXI. LEIOHTOK. 

The most approved teachers of idsdom, in a human 
way, have required of their scholars, that to the end 
their minds might be capable of it, they should be pu- 
rified from vice and wickedness. And it was Socrates^s 
custom, when any one asked him a question, seeking 
to be infortned by him, before he would answer them, 
he asked them concerning their own quahlies and course 
of life. 

APHORISM XXII. t. & ED. 

KNOWI^EDGfi NOT THE ULTIMATE END OF RELIGIOUS 

PURSUITS. 

The Hearing and Reading of the Word, under 
which I comprize theological studies generally, are 
alike defective when pursued zoiihaut increase of Know- 
ledge, and when pursued chiefly^^&r increase of Know- 
ledge. To seek no more than a present delight, that 
evanisheth with the sound of the words that die in the 
«ir, is not to desire the word as meat, but as music, as 
•Qod tells the prophet Ezekiel of his people, E^ek. 
xxxiii. S2» And lo, thou art untathem as a ^eery i&c^ 
song of one that hath a pleasa/ni voiccy andean play 
weU upon an instrument ;Jbr they hear thy words y and 
they do them not To desire the word for the increase 
of knowledge, although this is necessary and commend- 
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able, and, being rightly qualified, is a part of spiritual 
accretion, yet, take it as going no further, it is not the 
true end of the word. Nor is the venting of that know- 
ledge in speech and frequent discourse of the word and 
the divine truths that are in it; which, where it is 
governed with Christian prudence, is not to be despsed, 
but commended ; yet, certainly, the highest knowledge 
and the most frequent and skilful speaking of the 
word, severed from the growth here mentioned, misses 
the true end of the word. If any one's head or tongue 
should grow apace, and all the rest stand at a stay, it 
would certainly make him a monster ; and they are 
no other, who are knowing and discoursing Christians^ 
and grow daily in that respect, but not at all in holi- 
ness of heart and life, which is the proper growth of 
the children of God. Apposite to their case is Epic- 
tetus's comparison of the sheep ; they return not what 
they «at in grass, but in wool. 

APHORISM XXIII. LETOHTOir. 

THE SUM OF CHU&CH HISTORY. 

In times of peace, the Chiurch may dilate more, 
and build as it were into breadth, but in times of trou^ 
ble, it arises more in height; it is then built upwards: 
as in cities where men are straitened, they build usually 
higher than in the country. 
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APHORISM XXIV. L.&ED, 

WORTHY TO BE FRAMED AND HUNG UP IN THE LIBRARY 
OF EVERY THEOLOGICAL STUDENT. 

Where there is a great deal of smoke, and no clear 
flame, it argues much moisture in the matter, yet it 
witnesseth certainly that there is fire there ; and there- 
fore dubious questioning is a much better evidence, 
than that senseless deadness which most take for be- 
lieving. Men that know nothing in sciences, have no 
doubts. He never truly believed, who was not made 
first sensible and convinced of unbelief. 

Never be afraid to doubt, if only you have the dis- 
position to believe, and doubt in order that you may 
end in believing the Truth. I will venture to add in my 
own name and from my own conviction the following : 

APHORISM XXV. EDITOR. 

He, who begins by loving Christianity better than 
Truth, will proceed by loving his own Sect or Church 
better than Christianity, and end in loving himself 
better than all. 

APHORISM XXVI. h.6czD. 

THE ABSENCE OF DISPUTES, AND A GENEBAL AVERSION 
TO RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES, NO PROOF OF TRUK 
UNANIMITY. 

The boasted Peaceableness about quesUons of Faith 
too often proceeds from a superficial Temper, and not 
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seldom from a supercilious Disdain of whatever has no 
marketable use or value, and from indifference to Re- 
ligion itself. Toleration is an Herb of spontaneous 
growth in the Soil of Indifference ; but the Weed has 
none of the Virtues of the Medicinal Plant, reared by 
Humility in the Garden of Zeal. Those, who regard 
Helicons as matters of Taste^ may consistently include 
all religious differences in the old Adage^ De gustibus 
non est disputandum. And many there be among 
these of Gallio's temper, who cwre for none of these 
things J and who account all questions in reli^on, as he 
did, but matter of words and names. And by this all 
religions may agree together. But that were not a 
natural union produced by the active heat of the spirit, 
but a cotifusion rather, arising from the want of it ; 
not a knitting together, but a freezing together, as cold 
congregates all bodies, how heterogeneous soever, sticks, 
stones, and water ; but heat makes first a separation of 
different things, and then unites those that are of the 
same nature. 

Much of oiu* common union of minds, I fear, pro- 
ceeds from no other than the aforementioned causes, 
want of knowledge, and want of affection to religion. 
You that boast you live conformably to the appoint- 
ments of the Church, and that no one hears of your 
noise, we may thank the ignorance of your minds for 
that kind of quietness. 

The preceding Extract is particularly entitled to our 
serious reflections, as in a tenfold degree more applica- 
ble to the present times than to the age in which it wad 
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written. We all know, that Loven are apt to take 
cdEence and wrangle on occasions that perhaps are but 
trifles^ and which assuredly would appear such to those 
who regard Love itself as Folly, These Quarrels may, 
indeed, be no proof of Wisdom; but still, in the imper- 
fyct state of our Nature the entire absence of the same, 
and this too on far more serious provocations, would 
excite a strong suspicion of a comparative indifference 
in the Parties who can love so coolly where they profess 
to love so well. I shall believe our present reli^ous 
Tolerancy to proceed from the abundance of our 
charity and good sense, when I see proofs that we are 
e(]^ually cool and forbearing as Litigants and political 
Partizans. 

APHORISM XXVII. lEiGHTON, 

THE INFLUBNCB OF WORLDLY VIEWS (oR WHAT ARE 
CALLED A MAN^S PROSPECTS IN LIFE), THE BANE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

It is a base, poor thing for a man to seek himself: 
•far below that royal dignity that is here put upon 
Christians, and that priesthood joined with it Under 
the Law, those who were squint-eyed were incapable 
of the priesthood : truly, this squinting toward our own 
interest, the looking aside to that, in God^s affairs 
especially, so deforms the face of the soul, that it makes 
it altogether unworthy the honour of this spiritual 
priesthood. Qh! this is a large task, an infinite task. 
The several creatures b^r thdr part in this ; the sun 



^^ aom^whuU and vhwoh and stars, yea, thedaitQi^ 
have some $bai^ in it ; the ver j pkmts and herbs of the 
jSeld speak of God; and yet, the very highest and best, 
yea all of them together, the whole concert of Heaven 
^d earth, cannot show forth iall His praise to the full. 
No, it is but a part, the smallest part of that glory, 
which they can reach. 

APHORISM XXVIII. LKioHTON. 

nxsFisfi none: despair of kone. 

The Jews would not willingly tread upon the smallest 
piece of paper in their way, but took it up ; for pos- 
sibly, said they, the name of God may be on it. 
Though there was a little superstition in this, yet truly 
there is nothing but good religion in it, if we apply it 
to men. Trample not on any; there may be some 
work of grace there, that thou knowest not of. The 
naiai<^ of God may be written upon that soul thou 
treadest on ; it may be a soul that Christ thou^t so 
much of, as to give His precious blood for it; there- 
fore despise it not. 

APHORISM XXIX. LEIGHTON. 

I^BN OF h&AST MERIT MOST APT TO BE COKTESfPTITOUS, 
., BEgA^SE MOST IGNORANT AND MOST OVERWEENING 
OF THEMSEI^VES. 

Too many take the ready course to deceive them« 
Ifdves ; for they look with both eyes on the failings and 
defects of others, and scarcely give their good qiiahties 
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haKanqre^whUe^oatbeoofitittrytinthanfleh^ea, they 
study to the full their owb advantagee, and their weak- 
nesses and defects, (as one says), th^ skip over, as 
children do their hard words in their lesson, that are 
troublesome to read; and making this uneven parallel^: 
what wonder if the result be a gross mistake of them- 
selves ! 

APHOBISM XXX* LEiOHTOK. 

VANITY MAY ST&UT IN RAGS, AND HUMILITY BE AIU 
RAYED IN PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 

It is not impossible that there may be in some an 
affected pride in the meanness of apparel, and in others, 
under either neat or rich attire, a very humble un- 
affected mind: using it upon some of the aforemen- 
tioned engagements, or such like, and yet, the heart 
not at all upon it. Magnus qui^ctUibus utitur tan- 
quam argento, nee Ule minor qui argento tcmquamJlO' 
tiUbus^ says Seneca : Great is he who enjoys his earthen- 
ware as if it were plate, and not less great is the man 
to whom all his plate is no more than earthenware. 

APHORISM XXXI. L. & KD. 

OF THE DETRACTION AMONG RELIGIOUS PROFESSORS. 

They who have attained to a self-pleasing pitch of 
civility or formal reli^on, have usually that point of 
presumption with it, that they make their own size 
the model and rule to examine all by. What is below 
ity they ocmdenm indeed as profane ; but what is be- 
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yond i^ th^ aeoMnt needless and affected predsesess: 
and therefore ace as ready 9b others to let fly inveotivea: 
or bitter taunts against it^ which are the keen and 
poisoned shafts of the tongue, and a persecution that 
shall be called to a strict account. 

The danders, perchance, may not be altogether 
forged or untrue : they may be the implements, not 
the inventions, of Malice. But they do not on this 
account escape the guilt of Detraction. Rather, it is 
characteristic of the evil spirit in questioq, to work hy 
the advantage of real faults; but these stretched and 
aggravated to the utmost. It is not £xpb£Ssible 

HOW DEEP A wound A TONGUE SHARPENED TO THIS 
WORK WILL GIVE, WITH NO NOISE AND A VERY LITTLE 

WORD. This is the true white gunpowder, which the 
dreaming Projectors of silent Mischiefs and insensible 
Poisons sought for in the Laboratories of Art and 
Nature, in a World of Grood ; but which was to be 
found, in its most destructive form, in ^' the World of 
Evil, the Tongue.'' 

APHORISM XXXII. LEIGHTON. 

THE REMEDY. 

All true remedy must begin at the heart ; otherwise 
it will be but a mountebank cure, a false imagined 
conquest. The weights and wheels are there, and the 
clock strikes according to llieir motion. Even he that 
speaks contrary to what is within him, guilefully con- 
trary to his inward conviction and knowledge, yet 
speaks conformaUy to what is within him in the temp^ 
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and frame of his heart, wfaidi m double, a heart and 
a hearty as the Psalmist bath it, PsaL laL S. 

AFHOEISM XXXUI. i.. & hd. 

It is an argument of a cazidid ingenuous npnd, to 
delight in the good name and commendation of others; 
to pass by their defects, and take notice of their vir* 
tues; and to speak and hear of those willingly, and 
not ofidure either to speak or hear of the other ; for in 
this indeed you may be little less guilty than the eyil 
q>eaker, in taking pleasure in it, though you speak it 
not. He that willingly drinks in tales and calumnies, 
wiU, from the delight he hath in evil hearing, slide 
insensibly into the humour of evil speaking. It is 
strange how most persons dispense with themselves in 
this p(»nt, and that in scarcely any sodeties shall we 
fkid a hatred of this ill, but rather some tokens of 
taking pleasure in it ; and until a Christian sets himself 
to an inward watchfulness over his heart, not suffering 
in it any thought that is uncharitable, or vmn selfr 
esteem, upon the sight of others^ frailties, he will still 
be subject to somewhat of this, in the tongue or ear at 
least. So, then, as for the evil of guile in the tongue, 
a sincere heart, truth in the inward parts^ powerfully 
redresses it; therefore it is expressed, Psal. xv. 2, 
That speciketh the truth Jrom his heart; thence it 
flows. Seek much after this, to speak nothing with 
God, nor men, but what is the sense of a single un- 
feigned heart. O sweet truth ! excellent but rar«^ sin- 
cerity! he that Uyoei that truth mthm^ and who is 
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huwsdlf at qn^ the truth and the i^ife, He alone 
ca^ work it there I Seek it of him. 

It is chajracteristic of the Roman Dignity and So- 
briety, that) in the Latin, to favour the tongue (favere 
linguae) means, to be silent We say, Hold your 
tongue ! as if it were an injunction, that could not be* 
carried into effect but by manual force, or the pincers of 
the Forefinger and Thumb ! And verily — I blush to say 
it>*^it is not Women and Frenchmen only that would 
rather have their tongues bitten than bitted, and feel- 
their souls in a strait- waistcoat, when they are obliged: 
to remain silent 

APHORISM XXXIV. leighton. 

ON THE PASSION. FOR NEW AND STRIKING THOUGHTS^ 

In conversation seek not so much either to vent thy 
knowledge, or to increase it, as to know more spiritually 
and effectually what thou dost know. And in this, 
way thoae.me^n despised truths, that every one thinks 
he is sufficiently seen in, wUl have a new sweetness 
and use in them, which thou didst not so well perceive 
before (for. these flowers cannot be sucked dry), and in 
this humble sincere way thou shalt grow in grace, cmd 
injcnowledge too. 

APHORISM XXXV. l. & ed. 

TUB RADICAL DIFFERSNCE BETWEEN THE GOOD MAIS 

AND THE VlCnonS MAN. 

^ The godly man hates the evil he poesibly by tempta^ 
tios huth' been dirawn to do» and loves the good he is 
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frustrated of, and, having intended, hath not attained 
to do. The sinner, who hath his denomination from 
sin as his course, hates the good which sometimes he is 
forced to do, and loves that sin which many times he 
does not, either wanting occasion and means, so that 
he cannot do it, or through the check of an enlightened 
consdenoe possibly dares not do; and though so 
bound up from the act, as a dog in a chain, yet the 
habit, the natural inclination and desire in him, is stili 
the same, the strength of his af&ction is carried to sin. 
So in the weakest sincere Christian, there is that pre- 
dominant sincerity and desire of holy walking, accord- 
ing to which he is called a righteous p^rson^ the Lord 
is pleased to give him that name, and account him so, 
being upright in heart, though often failing. 

Leighton adds, ^^ There is a Righteousness of a 
^' higher strain.^ I do not ask the Reader's full assent 
to this podtion : I do not suppose him as yet prepared 
to yield it. But thus much he will readily admit, that 
here, j^any where, we are to seek the fine Line which, 
Kke stripes of Light in Light, distinguishes, not di* 
vides, the summit of religious Morality from Spiritual 
Religion. 

^^ A Righteousness (Leighton continues), that is not 
in him, but upon him. He is clothed with it.*" This, 
Reader ! is the controverted Doctrine, so warmly as- 
serted and so bitterly decried under the name of ^< im- 
puted BiGHT£OUSN£SS.^ Our learned Archbishop, 
you see, adopts it ; and it is on this account principally, 
diat by many of our leading Chordimen his Orthodoxy 
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has been more than questioned, and his name put in 
the List of prescribed Divines, as a Calvinist. That 
Laghton attached ft definite sense to the words above 
qnoted, it would "be uncandid to doubt ; And the ge» 
neral Spirit of his Writings leads me t» presume thftt 
it was compatible with the eternal distinction between 
Thififfs and Persons, and therefore opposed to modem 
Calvinism. But what it was, I have not (I own) been 
mbk to discover. The sense, however, in which I 
thiiJc he might have received this doctrine, and in 
which I avow myself a believer in it, I shall have an 
.opportunity of showing in another place. My present 
Object is to open out the Road by the removal of pre- 
judices, so far at least as to throw some disturbing 
Doubts on the secure Takinff^/or-granted, that the 
peculiar Tenets of the Christian Faith asserted in the 
Articles and Homilies of our National Church are in 
leontradicticm to the Common Sense of Mankind. And 
with this view, (and not in the arrogant expectation or 
wish, that a mere ipse dixit should be received for 
argument) I here avow my conviction, that the doe- 
striae of IMPUTBD Righteousness, rightly and scrip- 
tosBlly interpreted, is so far from being either irratumal 
or immoraly that Reason itself prescribes the idea in 
(Hrder to give a mecmmg and an ultimate Object to 
Morality; and that the Moral Law in the Conscience 
. demands its reception in order to give reality and sub- 
fltmitive eodstenoe to the idea presented by the Reason. 
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APHORISM XXXVI. lbightoh. 

Your blessedness is not, — ^no, believe it, it is not 
where most of you seek it, in things below you. How 
can that be ? It must be a higher good to make you 
happy. 

COMMENT. 

Every rank of Creatures, as it ascends in the scale 
of Creation, leaves Death behind it or under it. The 
Metal at its height of Being seems a mute Prophecy 
of the coming Vegetation, into a mimic semblance of 
which it crystallizes. The Blossom and Flower, the 
Acm^ of Vegetable Life, divides into oorrespondeift 
Organs with reciprocal functions, and by instinctive 
motions and approximations seems impatient of that 
fixture, by which it is differenced in kind from the 
flower-shaped Psyche, that flutters with free wing 
above it. And wonderfully in the insect realm doth 
the Irritability, the proper seat of Instinct, while yet 
the nascent Sensibility is subordinated thereto — most 
wonderfully, I say, doth the muscular Life in the lo- 
iect, and the musculo-arterial in the Bird, imitate and 
typically rehearse the adaptive Understanding, yea, 
and the moral afiections and charities, c^ Man. Let tis 
carry ourselves back, in spirit, to the mystarious Week, 
the teeming Work-days of the Creator : as they rose in 
vision before the eye of the inspired Historian of ^^ the 
Grenerations of the Heaven and the Etfrtb, in the days 
that the Lord God made the Earth and the Heavens."*^ 
And who that hath watched their ways with an un- 
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derstanding heart, could contemplate the filial and 
loyal Bee ; the home-building, wedded, and divorceless 
Swallow ; and above all the manifoldly intelligent * Ant 
tribes, with their Commonwealths and Confederacies, 
their Warriors and Miners^ the Husbandfolk, that 
fold in their tiny flocks on the honeyed Leaf, and the 
Vir^ Sisters with the holy Instincts of Maternal 
Love, detached and in selfless purity — and not say to 
himself. Behold the Shadow of approaching Humanity, 
the Sun rising from behind, in the kindling Mom of 
Creation ! Thus all lower Natures find their highest 
Good in semblances and seekings of that which is 
higher and better. All things strive to ascend, and 
ascend in their striving. And shall man alone stoop? 
Shall his pursuits and desires, the reflections of his in- 
ward life, be like the reflected Image of a Tree on the 
edge of a Pool, that grows downward, and seeks a mock 
heaven in the unstable element beneath it, in n^hbour- 
hood with the slim water-weeds and oozy bottom-grass 
that are yet better than itself and more noble, in as far as 
Substances that appear as Shadows are preferable to 
Shadows mistaken for Substance ! No ! it must be a 
higher good to make you happy. While you labour 
for any thing below your proper Humanity, you seek 
a happy Life in the region of Death. Well saith the 
moral Poet — 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man ! 



* See Huber on Bees, and on Ants. 
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APHORISM XXXVII. leiohton. 

There is an imitation of men that is impious and 
wicked, which consists in taking the copy of their sins. 
Agamy there is an imitation which though not so grossly 
evil, yet, is poor and servile, being in mean things, yea, 
sometimes descending to imitate the very imperfections 
of others, as fancying some comeliness in them ; as some 
of Basil's scholars, who imitated his slow speaking, 
which he had a little in the extreme, and could not help. 
But this is always laudable, and worthy of the best 
minds, to be ifnitaiors of that which is good^ whereso- 
ever they find it ; for that stays not in any man*s per- 
son, as the ultimate pattern, but rises to the highest 
grace, being man'^s nearest likeness to God, His image 
and resemblance, bearing His stamp and superscrip- 
tion, and belon^g peculiarly to Him, in what hand 
soever it be found, as carrying the mark of no other 
owner than Him. 

APHORISM XXXVIII. leighton. 

Those who think themselves high-spirited, and will 
bear least, as they speak, are often, even by that, 
forced to bow most, or to burst under it ; while hu- 
mility and meekness escape many a burden, and many 
a blow, always keeping peace within, and often with- 
out too. 

APHORISM XXXIX. leighton. 

Our condition is universally exposed to fears and 

troubles, and no man is so stupid but he studies and 

^ojects for some fence against them, some bulwark to 

I 
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break the incunaon of evils, and so to bring his mind to 
some ease, ridding it of the fear of them. Thus, men seek 
safety in the greatness, or multitude, or supposed faith- 
fulness of friends ; they seek by any means to be strongly 
underset this way, to have many, and powerful, and 
trust-worthy friends. But wiser men, perceiving the 
unsafety and vanity of these and all external things, have 
cast about for some higher course. They see a neces- 
rity of withdrawing a man from externals, which do 
nothing but mock and deceive those most who trust 
most to them ; but they cannot tell whither to direct 
him. The best of them bring him into himself^ and 
think to quiet him so, but the truth is, he finds as little 
to support him there; there is nothing truly strong 
enough within him, to hold out against the many sor* 
rows and fears which still from without do assault him. 
So then, though it is well done, to call off a man from 
outward things, as moving sands, that he build not on 
them, yet, this is not enough ; for his own spirit is as 
unsettled a piece as is in all the world, and must have 
some higher strength than its own, to fortify and fix it. 
This is the way that is here taught, Fear twt their 
Jear^ Imt scmctify the Lord your God in your hearts ; 
and if you can attain this latter, the former will follow 
of itself. 

APHORISM XL. LEiftHTOK. 

WORLDLY TROUBLES IDOLS. 

The too ardent Love or sdf-willed Dedre of I^ower, 
or Wealth, or Credit in the Worlds is (an Apostle has 
ansuied us) Idolatry. Now among the words or syno- 
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mmes for Idols, in the Hebrew Language, there is one 
that in its primary sense signifies Troubles (Te^rim), 
other two that signify Terrors (Miphletzeth and 
Emim). And so it is certainly. All our Idols prove 
so to us. They fill us with nothing but anguish and 
Troubles, with cares and fears, that are good for nothing 
but to be fit punishments of the Folly, out of which 
they arise. 

APHORISM XLI. L. & BD. 

ON THE RIGHT TBEATMENT OF INFIDELS. 

A regardless contempt of infidel writings is usually 
the fittest answer; Spreta vilescerent. But where the 
holy profession of Christians is likely to receive ather 
the main or the indirect blow, and a word of defence may 
do any thing to ward it off, there we ought not to spare 
todoiu 

Christian prudence goes a great way in the regu- 
lating of this. Some are not capable of receiving ra- 
tional answers, espedally in Divine things; they were 
not only lost upon them, but religion- dishonoured by 
the contest. 

Of this sort are the vulgar Railers at Reli^n, the 
foul-mouthed Beliers of the Christian Faith and Hi- 
story. Impudently false and slanderous Assertions 
can be met only by Assertions of their impudent and 
slanderous falsehood : and Christians will not, must not 
condescend to this. How can mere Railing be answered 
by them who are forbidden to return a railing answer ? 
Whether or on what provocations such offenders may 
be punished or coerced on the score of Incivility, and 

iS 
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Ill-neighbourhood, and for the abatement of a Nui- 
sance, as in the case of other Scolds and Endangerers 
of the public Peace, must be trusted to the Discretion 
of the civil Magistrate. Even then, there is danger of 
giving them importance, and flattering their vanity, by 
attracting attention to their works, if the punishment 
be slight ; and if severe, of spreading far and wide their 
reputation as Martyrs, as the smell of a dead dog at a 
distance is said to change into that of Musk. Experi- 
ence hitherto seems to favour the plan of treating these 
Betes puantes and Enfcms de Diable, as their four* 
footed Brethren, the SkiThk and Squash, are treated* 
by the American Woodmen, who turn their backs upon 
the fetid Intruder, and make appear not to see him, 
ev^n at the cost of suffering him to regale on the fa- 
vourite viand of these animals, the brains of a stray 
goose or crested Thraso of the Dunghill. At all events^ 
it is degrading to the majesty, and injurious to the 
character of Religion, to make its safety the plea for 
their punishment, or at all to connect the name of 
Christianity with the castigation of Indecencies: that 

* About the end of the same year (says Kalm)^ another of 
these Animals (Mephitis Americana) crept into our cellar; but 
did not exhale the smallest scent^ because it was not disturbed. 
A foolish old Woman, however, who perceived it at night, by the 
shining, and thought, I suppose, that it would set the world on 
fire, killed it : and at that moment its stench began to spread. 

We recommend this anecdote to the consideration of sundry 
old Women, on this side of the Atlantic, who, though they do not 
wear the appropriate garment, are worthy to sit in their com- 
mittee-room, like Bickerstaffin the Tatler, under the canopy of 
their Grandam's Hoop-petticoat. 
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properly belong to the Beadle, and the perpetrators of 
which would have equally deserved his Lash, though 
the Religion of their fellow-citizens, thus assailed by 
them, had been that of Fo or of Jaggernaut. 
. On the other hand, we are to answer every one that 
inquires a reason^ or an account ; which supposes some- 
thing receptive of it. We ought to judge ourselves 
engaged to ^ve it, be it an enemy, if he wiU hear ; if 
it gain him not, it may in part convince and cool him ; 
much more, should it be one who ingenuously inquires 
for satisfaction, and possibly inclines to receive the 
truth, but has been prejudiced by false misrepresenta- 
tions of it. 

APHORISM XLII. LEioHTON. 

PASSION NO FRIEND TO TRUTH. 

Truth needs not the service of passion ; yea, nothing 
so disserves it, as passion when set to serve it. The 
Spirit of truth is withal the Spirit of meekness. The 
Dove that rested on that great Champion of truth, who 
is The Truth itself, is from Him derived to the lovers 
of truth, and they ought to seek the participadon of it. 
imprudence makes some kind of Christians lose much 
of their labour, in speaking for religion, and drive those 
further off, whom they would draw into it. 

The confidence that attends a Christian's belief 
makes the believer not fear men, to whom he answers, 
but still he fears his God, for whom he answers, and 
whose interest is chief in those things he speaks of. 
The soul that hath the deepest sense of spiritual things, 
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and the truest knowledge of God, is moflit afraid to 
miscarry in speaking of Him, most tender and wary 
bow to acquit itself when engaged to speak of and for 
God* 

APHORISM XLIII. LxioHTON. 

ON THE CONSCIENCE. 

It is a fruitless verbal Debate, whether Conscience 
be a Faculty or a Habit. When all is examined. Con- 
science will be found to be no other than the mind of 
a matiy tmder the notion of a particular reference to 
himself and his own actions. 

COMMENT, 

What Conscience is, and that it is the ground and an- 
tecedent of human (or self) consciousness, and not any 
modification of the latter, I have shown at large in a 
Work announced for the Press, and described in the 
Chapter following. I have selected the preceding Ex- 
tract as an Exercise for Reflection ; and becatise I think 

* To the same purpose are the two following sentences firom 
Hilary: 

Etiam qus pro Rehgione dicimus^ cum grandi metu et dis- 
cipline dicere debemus. — Hilarius de Trinit. lab. 7. 

Non relictus est hominum eloquiis de Dei rebus alius quam 
Dei sermo. — Idem. 

The latter^ however^ must be taken with certain Qualificatiant 
and Exceptions: as when any two or more Texts are in apparent 
contradiction^ and it is required to state a Truth that compre- 
hends and reconciles both, and which, of course, cannot be ex- 
pressed in the words of either. Ex. gr. the filial subordination 
CMi/ Father is greater than I), in the equal Deity fMtf Father 
and I are one J, 
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that in too closely following ThcHnas a Kempis, the 
Archbishop has strayed from his own judgment. The 
Definition, for instance^ seems to say all, and in fact 
says nothing ; for if I asked, How do you define the 
human mindf the answer must at least containy if not 
consist of, the words, ^^ a mind capable of Conscience^ 
For Conscience is no synonime of Consciousness, nor 
any mere expression of the same as modified by the 
particular Object. On the contrary, a Consciousness 
properly human (i. e, &2^1consciousness), with the sense 
of moral responsibility, presupposes the Consdence, as 
its antecedent Condition and Ground. Lastly, the sen- 
tence, ^^ It is a fruitless verbal Debate,^^ is an assertion of 
the same complexion with the contemptuous Sneers at 
Verbal Criticism by the Contemporaries of Bentley. 
In Questions of Philosophy or Divinity, that have oc- 
cupied the Learned and been the subjects of many suc- 
cessive Controversies, for one instance of mere Logo- 
machy I could bring ten instances of Logodd^ddty^ or 
verbal Legerdemain, which have perilously confirmed 
Prejudices, and withstood the advancement of Truth, 
in consequence of the neglect of verbal debatCy u e. strict 
discussion of Terms. In whatever sense, however, the 
term Conscience may be used, the following Aphorism 
is equally true and important. It is worth noticing, 
likewise, that Leighton himself in a following page (vol. 
ii. p. 97), tells us, that A good Consdence is the Root of 
a good Conversation : and then quotes from St. Paul 
a text, Titus i. 15, in which the Mind and the Con- 
science are expressly distinguished. 
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APHORISM XLIV. leightok. 

THE LIGHT OF KNOWLEDGE A NECESSARY ACCOMPANI- 
MENT OF A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

If you would have a good conscience, you must by 
all means have so much light, so much knowledge of 
the will of Gtxl, as may regulate you, and show you 
your way, may teach you how to do, and speak, and 
think, as in His presence. 

APHORISM XLV. leightoh. 

YET THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE RULE, THOUGH AC- 
COMPANIED BY AN ENDEAVOUR TO ACCOMMODATE 
OUR CONDUCT TO THIS RULE, WILL NOT OF ITSELF 
FORM A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

To set the outward actions right, though with an 
honest intention, and not so to regard and find out the 
inward /disorder of the heart, whence that in the actions 
flows, is but to be still putting the index of a clock 
right with your finger, while it is foul, or out of order 
within, which is a continual business, and does no good. 
Oh ! but a purified conscience, a soul renewed and re- 
fined in its temper and affections, will make things go 
right without, in all the duties and acts of our callings. 

APHORISM XLVl. kditob. 

THE DEPTH OF THE CONSCIENCE. 

How deeply seated the Conscience is in the human 
Soul, is seen in the effect which sudden Calamities pro- 
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duce on guilty men, even when unaided by any detest* 
minate notion or fears of punishment after death* The 
wretched Criminal, as one rudely awakened from a 
long sleep, bewildered with the new light, and half re* 
collecting, half striving to recollect, a fearful something, 
he knows not what, but which he wUl recognize as 
soon as he hears the name, already interprets the cala-» 
mities 'mto Judffments, Executions of a Sentence passed 
by an invisible Judge ; as if the vast Pyre of the Last 
Judgment were already kindled in an imknown Di- 
stance, and some Flashes of it, darting forth at intervals 
beyond the rest, were flying and lighting upon the face 
of his Soul. The calamity may concdst in loss of For- 
tune, or Character, or R^utation ; but you hear no 
regrets from him. Remorse extinguishes all Regret ; 
and Remorse is the impUdt Creed of the Guilty. 

APHORISM XLVII. l. & ed. 

God hath suited every creature He hath made with 
a convenient good to which it tends, and in the obtain- 
ment of which it rests and is satisfied. Natural bodies 
have all their own natural place, whither, if not hin- 
dered, they move incessantly till they be in it; and 
they declare, by resting there, that they are (as I may 
say) where they would be. Sensitive creatures are 
carried to seek a senntive good, as agreeable to their 
rank in being, and, attaining that, aim no further. 
Now, in this is the excellency of Man, that he is made 
capable of a communion with his Maker, and, because 
capable of it, is unsatbfied without it: the soul, b^g 
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cut out (so to speak) to that largeness, cannot be filled 
with less. Though he is fallen from his right to that 
good, and from all right desire of it, yet, not &<Hn a 
capacity of it, no^ nor from a necessity of it, for the 
answering and filling of his capacity. 

Though the heart once gone from God turns con- 
tinually further away from Him, and moves not to- 
wards Him till it be renewed, yet, even in that wan- 
dering, it retains that natural relation to God, as its 
centre, that it hath no true rest elsewhere, nor can by 
any means find it. It is made for Him, and is there- 
fore still restless till it meet with Him. 

It is true, the natural man takes much pains to quiet 
hb heart by other things, and digests many ve^^ations 
with hopes of contentment in the end and accomplish^ 
ment of some design he hath ; but still the heart mis- 
^ves. Many times he attains not the thing he seeks ; 
but if he do, yet he never attains the sadsfaction he 
seeks and expects in it, but only learns from that to 
desire something further, and still hunts on after a 
fancy, drives his own shadow before him, and never 
overtakes it ; and if he did, yet it is but a shadow. 
And so, in running from God, besides the sad end, he 
carries an interwoven punishment with his sin, the na- 
tural disquiet and vexation of his spirit, fluttering to 
and fro, and Jiiidmg no rest for the sole ofhUs foot ; 
the waters of inconstancy and vanity coverifig^ the whole 
Jbce of the earth. 

These things are too gross and heavy. The soul, 
the immortal soul, descended from heaven, must ^ther 
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be more ha{^y, or remidii miserable. The Highest^ 
the Increated Spirit, is the proper good, the Father of 
spirits^ that pure and full good which raises the soul 
above itself; whereas all other things draw it down: 
below itself, So, then, it is never well with the soul, 
but when it is near imto God, yea, in its union with 
Him, married to Him : mismatching itself elsewhere, 
it hath never any thing but shame and sorrow. All 
thatJbrsaJce Thee shaU be cbshamed^ says the Prophet, 
Jer. xvii. 18 ; and the Psalmist, They th(U are Jar off 
from thee shaU perish. Psal. Ixxiu. 37. And this is 
indeed our natural miserable condition, and it is often 
expressed this way, by estrangedness and distance from 
God. 

The same sentiments are to be found in the works 
of Pagan Philosophers and Moralists. Well then may 
they be made a Subject of Reflection in our days. 
And well may the pious Deist, if such a character now 
exists, reflect that Christianity alone both teaches the 
way, and provides the means, of fulfilling the obscure 
promises of this great Instinct for all men, which the 
Philosophy of boldest Pretensions confined to the sacred 
Few. 

APHORISM XLVIII. leiohton. 

A CONTRACTED SPHERE, OR WHAT IS CALLED RE- 
TIRING FROM THE BUSINESS OF THE WORLD, NO 
SECURITY FROM THE SPIRIT OF THE WORLD. 

The heart may be engaged in a little business as 
much, if thou watch it not, as in many and great afiairs. 
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A man may drown in a little brook ot pool, as well as 
In a great river, if he be down and plunge himself into 
it, and put his head under water. Some care thou 
must have, that thou mayest not care. Those things 
that are thorns indeed, thou must make a hedge of 
them, to keep out those temptations that accompany 
sloth, and extreme want that waits on it ; but let them 
be the hedge: suffer them not to grow within the 
garden, 

APHORISM XLIX. leightok. 

ON CHURCH-GOING, AS A PART OF RELIGIOUS MO- 
RALITY, WHEN NOT IN REFERENCE TO A SPIRITUAL 
RELIGION. 

It is a Strange folly in multitudes of us, to set our- 
selves no mark, to propound no end in the hearing of 
the Gospel. The merchant sails not merely that he 
may sail, but for traffic, and traffics that he may be 
rich. The husbandman plows not merely to keep 
himself busy, with no further end, but plows that he 
may sow, and sows that he may reap with advantage. 
And shall we do the most excellent and fruitful work 
fruitlessly, — ^hear only to hear, and look no further ? 
This is indeed a great vanity, and a great misery, to 
lose that labour, and gain nothing by it, which, duly 
used, would be of all others most advantageous and 
gainful : and yet all meetings are full of this ! 
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APHORISM L. LEioHtoir. 

ON THE HOPES AND SELF-SATISFACTION OF A RELIGIOUS 
MORALIST, INDEPENDENT OF A SPIRITUAL FAITH — 
ON WHAT ABE THEY GROUNDED ? 

There have been great disputes one way or another, 
about the merit of good works ; but I truly think they 
who have laboriously engaged in them have been very 
idly, though very eagerly, employed about nothing, 
since the more sober of the schoolmen themselves ac*- 
knowledge there can be no such thing as meriting 
from the blessed God, in the human, or, to speak more 
accurately, in any created nature whatsoever : nay so 
far from any possibility of merit, there can be no room 
for reward any otherwise than of the sovereign pleasure 
and gracious kindness of God; and the more ancient 
writers, when they use the word merit, mean nothing 
by it but a certain correlate to that reward which God 
both promises and bestows of mere grace and be* 
nignity. Otherwise, in order to constitute what is pro- 
perly called merit, many things must concur, which no 
man in his senses will presume to attribute to human 
works, though ever so excellent; particularly, that the 
thing done must not previously be matter of debt, and 
that it be entire, or our own act, unasasted by foreign 
aid ; it must also be perfectly good, and it must bear 
an adequate proportion to the reward claimed in con* 
sequence of it. If all these things do not concur, the 
.act cannot possibly amount to merit. Whereas I think 
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no one will venture to assert, that any one of these can 
take jiBce in any hiiman action whatever. But why 
should I enlarge here, when one single circumstance 
overthrows all those titles : the most righteous of man- 
kind would not be able to stand, if his works were 
weighed in the balance of strict justice ; how much less 
then could they deserve that immense glory which is 
now in question ! Nor is this to be denied only con<i> 
ceming the unbeliever and the sinner, but concerning 
the righteous and pious betiever, who is not only free 
from all the guilt of his former impenitence and re- 
bethon, but widowed with the pft of the Spirit. " For 
the time is come that judgment must begin at the house 
of God : and if it first beffin at us, what shall the end 
be of them that obey not the Gospel of God ? And if 
the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the un- 
godly and the sinner aj^ar ?^ 1 Peter iv, 17, 18. The 
Apostle's interrogation expresses the most vehement 
negation, and signifies that no mortal, in whatever de^ 
gree he is placed, if he be called to the strict examina- 
tion of Divine Justice, without daily and repeated for- 
giveness could be able to keep his standing, and much 
less could he arise to that glorious height. 'That 

* merit,"* says Bernard, * on which my hope rehes, con- 

* sists in these three things ; the love of adoption, the 

* truth of the promise, and the powa* of its perform- 
' ance.^ This is the threefold cord which cannot be 
broken. 

COMMENT. 

Often have I heard it said by advocates far the So^ 
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cinian Scheme — True! we are all sinners; but even 
in the Old Testament God has promised Forgiveness 
on Repentance. One of the Fathers (I forget which) 
supplies the Retort— True ! God has promised Par- 
don on Penitence: but has he promised Penitence 
on Sin? — He that repenteth shall be forgiven: but 
where is it said, He that sinneth shall repent ? But 
Repentance, perhaps, the Repentance required in Scrip- 
ture, the Passing into a new mindy into a new and con- 
trary Principle of Action, this M £TANoia *, is in the 
Sinner'^s own power ? at his own Liking ? He has but 
to open his eyes to the sin, and the Tears are close at 
hand to wash it away ! — ^Verily, the exploded Tenet of 
Transtibstantiation is scarcely at greater variance with 
the common Sense and Experience of Mankind, or 
borders more closely on a contradiction in tenns, than 
this volunteer TrcmsmentcUiony this Self-change, as the 
easy f means of Self-salvation ! But the Reflections of 
our evangelical Author on this subject will appropriately 
commence the Aphorisms relating to Spiritual Religion, 

* Merayua^ the New Testament word^ which we render by Re- 
pentance^ compounded of j^tra, trans, and we, mens, the Spirit^ 
or practical Reason. 

t May I without offence be permitted to record the very ap- 
propriate title^ with which a stem Humorist lettered a collec- 
tion of Unitarian Tracts?—" Salvation made easy; or. Every 
Man his own Redeemer." 



Philip saith unto him : Lord ihow us the Father^ and it aof- 
ficeth us, JesuB saith unto him^ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father : and how sayest ^hou then^ Show us the Father } 
Believest thou not> that I am in the Father and the Father in 
me ? And I will pray the Father and he shall give you another 
Comforter^ even the Spirit of Truth : whom the world cannot 
receive^ hecause it seeth him not^ neither knoweth him. But ye 
know him (for he dwelleth vnth you and shaU be in you). And 
in that day ye shall know that I am in my Father^ and ye in me 
and I in you. John xiv. 8^ 9, IQ, 16^ \t, SO. 



PRELIMINARY. 



If there be aught Spiritual in Man, the Will must ^ 
be such. 

7/* there be a Will, there must be a Spirituality in 
Man. 

t suppose both posdtions granted. The Reader ad- 
mits the reality of the power, agency, or mode of Being 
expressed in the term, Spirit ; and the actual existence 
of a WilL He sees clearly, that the idea of the former 
is necessary to the concavability of the latter ; and that, 
▼ice vers&, in asserting ihejbci of the latter he pre- 
sumes and instances the truth of the former — just as 
in our common and received Systems of Natural Phi- 
losophy, the Being of imponderable Matter is assumed 
to render the Lode-stone intelligible, and the Fact of 
the Lode-stone adduced to prove the reality of impon- 
derable Matter. 

In short, I suppose the Reader, whom I now invite 
to the third and last Diviaon of the work, already dis- 
posed to reject for himself and his human Brethren 
the inndious title of <* Nature's noblest Animal^^ ot 

K 2 
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to retort it as the unconscious Irony of the Epicurean 
Poet on the animalizing tendency of his own philo- 
sophy. I suppose him convinced, that there is more 
in man than can be rationally referred to the life of 
Nature and the mechanism of Organization; that he 
has a Will not included in this mechanism ; and that the 
Will is in an especial and pre-eminent sense the spi* 
ritual part of our Humanity. 

Unless then we have some distinct notion of the 
Will, and some acquaintance with the prevalent errors 
respecting the same, an insight into the nature of Spi- 
ritual Religion is scarcely possible ; and our reflections 
on the particular truths and evidences of a. Spiritual 
State will remain obscure, perplexed, and unsafe. To 
place my Reader oh this requisite Vantage-ground, is 
the purpose of the following Exposition. 

We have begun, as in geometry, with defining our 
Terms ; and we proceed, like the Greometricians, with 
stating our postulates ; the difference being, that -the 
Postulates of Geometry no man am deny, those of Mo<- 
ral Science are such as no good man will deny. For 
it is noi in our power to disclaim our Nature, as sen- 
tierU Beings ; but it is in our power to disclaim our 
Nature as Moral Beings. It is possible (barely pos- 
sible, X admit) that a man may have remained igno-r 
rant or unconscious of the Moral Law within him : and 
a man need only persist in disobeying the Law of Con- 
sdence to maie it possible for himself to deny its ex^ 
istence, or to reject and repel it as a phantom of Siqier- 
stition. Were it otherwise, the Creed would stand 
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in the same rektioii to Morality a& the Multiplication 
Table. 

This then is the distinction of Mcaal Philosophy- 
no^ that I begm with one or more Assumptions : for 
this is comBoon to all science; but — that I assume a 
something, the proof of which no man can give to an- 
other, yet every man majjind for himself. If any man 
assert, that he can not find it, I am botmd to disbelieve 
himl I cannot do otherwise without unsettling the 
very foundations of my own moral Nature. For I 
either find it as an essential i^i the Humanity common 
to Him and Me : or I have not Jwmd it at all, except 
as an Hypochondriast finds Glass Legs. If, on the 
other hand, he wiU not find it, he excommunicates him- 
self. He forfeits his personal Rights, and becomes a 
Thmg: i. e^ one who may rightfully be employ ed^ or 
nsedy as a* means to an end, against his will, and with- 
out regard to his.interest. 

All the significant objections of the Materialist and 
Necessitarian are contained in the term, Morality, all 
the Objeetions of the Infidel in the term. Religion! 

• On this principle alone is it possible to justify capital, or 
ignomituoM Punishments (or indeed any punishment not having 
the reformation of the Criminal^ as one of its ol:t3ects) . Such 
Punishments^ like those inflicted on Suicides^ must be regarded 
as posthumous : the wilful extinction of the moral and personal 
Life beings for the purposes of punitive Justice^ equivalent to 
a wilful destruction of the natural Life. If the speech of Judge 
Burnet to the Horse-stealer (You are not hanged for stealing 
a Hcirse; but^ that Horses may not be stolen) can be vindicated 
at all^ it must be on this principle; and not on the all-un- 
settling scheme of Expedience, which is the anarchy of Morals. ' 
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The very tenns, I «^, imply a MMMthing gramted^ 
which the Objection supposes fw§ granted. The term 
preexxmBA what die (Hijection denies, and in denying 
jvr^umes the contrary* For it is most important to 
observe, that the Reaspacrs cm both. A&sb commence 
by taking sometlung for gnilited, our Asaant to which 
they ask or demand : i. e. both set off with an Jki^ 
sumption in the fbrm of a Postulate. But the ^n« 
curean assumes ^hat according to himself he neither is 
nor can be under any obligation to assume, and de* 
mands what he am have no right to demand : for he 
denies the reality of €^ moral Obligation, the eidstetee 
of cmy Right. If he use the wcv^^ Right and Ob- 
Ugation, he does it deceptively, and means only Com- 
pulfflon and Power. To overthrow the Faith in aught 
higher or other than Nfiture and physical Necessity, 
is the very purpose of his ailment. He desires you 
only to takejbr granted, that oS reality is ivtcluded in 
Nature, and he may then safely defy you to ward off 
his conclusion-^that wMmg is exrcluded ! 

But as he cannot morally demand, neither can h^ 
rationally expect, your Assent to this j>ren|i9e: f6t he 
cannot be ignorant, that the best and greatest of Men 
have devoted their lives to the enforcement of the con- 
trary; that the vast majority of the human Race in all 
^es and in all nations have believed in the contrary ; 
and that there is not a Language on Earth, in whMb 
be could argue, for tmi minutes, in support of his 
scheme without sliding into words and phrases, that 
imply the contrary. It has been said, that the Arabic 
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has B diouMnd nunes toit a Lioo; but this would be a 
•trifle eotnpffired with the number of superfluouB wonls 
and useleiB Synotdmes that would be found in an In- 
dex Expurgatorius of any European Dictionary eoa- 
vtructed on the principles of a caneistent and strictly 
fionaequential Matmahim ! 

The Christmn likewise grounds hU philosophy on as- 
Mrtums ; but inth the best of all r^OMm^ for making them 
«^viz. that he ougiU so to do. He asserts what he can 
neither prove, nor account for, nor himself comprehend ; 
but with the strongest of inducemefUSj that of under- 
stanifing thereby whatever else it most concerns him to 
understand aright. And yet his Assertions have no- 
thing m them of Theory or Hypothesis ; but are in im-^ 
mediate rrference to three ultimate Fads; namely, 
the Reality oi the law of gokscixncs ; the existence 
of a BESJroNsiBLS WILL, as the subject of that law ; 
and lastly, the existence of Evil — of Evil essentially 
such, not by acrident of outward circumstances, not 
derived from its physical consequences, or from any 
cause, out of itself. The first is a Fact of Conscious- 
ness ; the second a Fact of Reason necessarily concluded 
from the first ; and the third a Fact of History inter- 
preted by both. 

Omnia exeunt in mysterivm^ says a Schoolman : {. e. 
There is nothing, the absolute grtnmd of which is not 
a Mystery, The contrary were indeed a contradiction 
in terms: for how can that, which is to explain all 
things, be susceptible of an explanation? It would be to 
suppose the same thing first and second at the same time. 
If I rested here, I should merely have placed my 
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Creed in direct opposition to that of the Necessilfuriaa^ 
^ho assume (for observe both Parties begin in an Asi- 
^mption, and cannot do otherwise) that motives act 
on the Will, as bodies act on bodies ; and tJsat whether 
mind and matter are essentially the same or essentially 
different, they are both alike imder one and ihie same 
law of compulsory Causation. But this is far from 
exhausting my intention. I mean at tbe same time to 
oppose the Disciples oi Shaftesbury and those who, 
substituting one Faitlx for another, have been weU 
palled the pious Deists of the last Century, in order to 
distinguish them from the Infidels of the present age^ 
who persuade themselves, (for the thing itself is not 
possible) that they reject all Faith. I dedare my dia* 
sent from these too, because they imposed upon them^ 
selves an Idea for a Beality : a most sublime Idea indeed, 
and so necessary to human Nature, that without it ho 
Virtue is conceivable ; but still an Idea ! In contradic 
tion to their splendid but delusory Tenets, I pvofessra 
deep conviction that Man was and is diJbUen Creaturey 
not by accidents of bodily constitution^ ix any other 
cause, which hunum Wisdcxn in a course of ages might 
be supposed capable of removing ; but diseased in his 
Willj in that Will which is the true and only strict 
synonime of the word, I,, or the intelligent Sdf. Thus 
at each of these two opposite Roads (the Philosophy of 
Hobbes and that of Shaftesbury), I have placed a di^ 
recting Post, informing my Fellow-^traveU^rs^ that, on 
neither of these Roads can they see the Trudis to 
which I would direct their attention. 
But the place of starting was at the meeting dijbur 
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BoadS) and i>ne only mna the light foad. I proceed 
therefore to preclude the ofnnion of those likewise, who 
indeed agree with me as to the moral Responsilnlity 
of Man in opposition to Hobbes and the And-M oral^ 
ists^ and that He was a fallen Creature, essentially dis- 
eased, in (q)po8ition to Shaftesbury and the Misin- 
terpreters of Plato; but who differ from me in ex-* 
aggerating the diseased weakness of the Will into an 
absolute privation of all Freedom, thereby making mo- 
ral responability, not a mystery above comprehension, 
but a direct contradiction, of which we do distinctly 
comprehend the absurdity. Among the consequences 
of this Doctrine, is that direful one of swallowing up 
all the Attributes of the supreme Being in the one At- 
tribute of infinite Power, and thence deducing that 
Things are good and wise because they were created, 
and not created through Wisdom and Goodness. 
Thence too the awful Attribute of Justhce is explained 
away into a mere right of absolute Property ; the sa- 
cred distinction between Things and Persons is erased ; 
and the selection of Persons for Virtue and Vice in this 
Life, and for eternal Happiness or Misery in the next, 
is represented as the result of a mere JViU, acting in 
the blindness and solitude of its own Infinity. The 
Tide of a Work written by the great and pious Boyle 
is ^^ Of the Awe, which the human Mind owes to the 
supt^ne Reason.^ This, in the language of these 
gloomy Doctors, must be translated into — ** the hor- 
ror, which a B^g capable of eternal Pleasure or Pain 
is compelled to feel at the idea of an infinite Power, 
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iAx>ut to inflict die latter on an immanse mgoritj of 
human Souls, without any power on their part either 
to prevent it or the adaons which are (not indeed its 
duiseft but) its assigned signctU^ and preceding linke 
oi the same iron chain ! 

Against these Tenets I maintain, that a Will oon-* 
ceiyed separate from Intelligence is a Nonentity, and 
a mere Phantasm of Abstraction ; and that a Will, the 
state of which does in nosense ori^nate in its own act, 
i» ati absolute contradiction. It might be an Instinct, 
api Impulse, a plaatic Power, and, if accompanied .with 
^Kmsciousness, a Desire ; but a Will it andd not be i 
And this every Human Being knau» with equal clear'^ 
nesSf though different minds may r^cd on it with dif« 
ferait d^rees of distinctness ; for who would not smile 
at the notion of a Rose wiOinff to put forth its Buda 
and CKpaDd them into Flowers ? That such a phrase 
would be deemed a poetic Licence proves the diffisr* 
ence in the things : for all metaphors arc grounded ont 
an apparent likeness of things essentially different, I 
utterly disclaim the idea, that any htmon Intelli- 
gence, with whatever power it might manifest itself^ 
is aione adequate to the office of restoring health to 
the Will : but at the same time I deem it impious and 
absurd to hold, that the Creator would have ffi^en ua 
the faculty of Reason, or that the Redeemer wQuld in 
so many varied forms of Argument and PersuasiQa 
have ajymied to it, if it had b^n either totally useless 
or wholly impotent. Lastly, I find all these several^ 
Truths reconciled and united in the belief, that the 



iiBperfi|f;t hurnpn uBdeManding en be effintually 
exerted oply in mbor^^iniaH(m to, and in a dependent 
^ilUance with^i tbe mbans and aidances KuppUed by the 
all-perfect and supreme Reason ; but that under these 
conditions it is not only an admissible, but a necessary, 
kistrumeqt pf ameliimMing both ourtselTes and others. 



We may now proceed to our reflections on the Spirit 
of Religioli. The first three or four Aphorisms I have 
selected from the Theological Works of Dr. Henry 
More, aconte^nporary of Archbishop Leighton*s, and 
like him, held in suspicion by the Calvinlsts of that 
time as a Lafitudinarian and Platonizing Divine, and pro- 
bably, like him, would have been arraigned as a Cal- 
vinist by the Latitudinarians (I cannot say, Platonists) 
of this Day, had the suspicion been equally groundless. 
One or two the Editor has ventured to add from his 
own Reflections. The purpose, however, is the same 
in all — that of declaring, in the first place, what Spi- 
ritual Religion is not, what is not a Religious Spirit, 
and what are not to be deemed influences of the Spirit. 
If after these Disclaimers the Editor shall without 
proof be charged by any with renewing or favouring 
the errors of the FamUistSj Fanists, Seekers^ Behmen- 
ists, or by whatever other names Church History re- 
cords the poor bewildered Enthusiasts, who in the 
swarming time of our Republic turned the facts of the 
Gospel into allegories, and superseded the written Or- 
dinances of Christ by a pretended Teaching and sensi- 
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ble Presence of the Spirit, he appeals against them to 
their own consdences, as wilful Slanderers. But if 
with proof, I have in these AphonBins signed and 
sealed my own Condemnation. 

. ^< These things I could not forbear to write. For^A^ 
Lighi within me, that is, mi/ Reason and Consciencey 
does assure me, that the Ancient and Apostolic Faith 
according to the historical Meaning thereof, and in the 
literal sense of the Creed, is solid and true : and that>! 
FamUism in its fairest form and under whatever dis* 
guise is a smooth Tale to seduce the simple from their 
Alle^ance to Christ.^ 

Henry More's Theological Works, p. 373. 
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And here it will not be impertinent to obeerve^ that what the 
eldest Greek Philosophy entitled the Reaaon (nots) and Ideas, 
the philosophic Apostle names the Spirit and Truths spiritually 
discerned : while to those who in the pride of Learning or in the 
over-weening meanness of modem Metaphysics decry the doc- 
trine of the Spirit in Man and its possible communion with the 
Holy Spirit^ as vulgar enthusiasm ; I submit the following Seh- 
taices from a Pagan Philosopher^ a Nobleman and a Minister 
of State — '^ Ita dico^ Lucili! saceb intra nos Spi&itus S£« 
DET, malorum bonorumque nostrorum observator et custos* 
Hie prout a nobis tractatus est^ ita nos ipse tractat. Bonus vir 
SINE Deo nemo est." Seneca. 
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APHORISM I. H. MORE. 

EvEftY one is to give a reason qfhisjmth; but 
Priests and Ministers more punctually than any, their 
province being to make good every sentence of the 
Bible to a rational enquirer into the truth of these 
Oraclea. Enthunasts find it an easy thing to heat the 
fancies of unlearned and unreflecting Hearers; but 
when a sober man would be satisfied of the Grounds 
from whence they speak, he shall not have one syUahle 
or the least little of a pertinent Answer. Only they 
will talk big of the spirit, and inveigh against Reason 
with bitter Reproaches, calling it carnal or fleshly^ 
though it be indeed no soft flesh, but enduring and 
penetrant sted, even the sword of the Spirit, and suph 
as [uerdes to the Heart. 

APHORISM II. H. Moas. 

There are two very bad things in this reserving of 
men^s Faith and Practice into the immediaie stiggestion 
of a Spirit not acting on our Understandings, or 
radier into the illumination of such a Spirit as they can 
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give no account of, such as does not enlighten their rea- 
son or enable them to render their doctrine intelligible 
to others. First, it defaces and makes useless that 
part of the Image of God in us, which we call rea- 
son : and secondly, it takes away that advantage, which 
raises Christianity above all other Religions, that she 
dare appeal to so solid a faculty. 

APHORISM III. EDITOR. 

It is the glory of the Gospel Charter and the Chri- 
stian Constitution, that its Author and Head is the 
Spirit of Truth, Essential Reason as well as Absolute 
and Incomprehensible WilL Like a just MonarcK, he 
refers even his own causes to the Judgment of his high 
Courts. — He has his Kings's Bench in the Reason, his 
Court of Equity in the Conscience; OkM the repre-> 
sentative of his Majesty and universal Justice, thi4 
the nearest to the King^s heart, and the Dispenser of 
his particular Decrees. He has likewise his Court of 
Common Pleas in the Understanding, his Court of 
Exchequer in the Prudence. The Laws are Im Laws. 
And though by Signs and Miracles he has mercifully 
o(»idescended to interline here and there with his own 
hand the great Statute-book, which he had dictated ta 
his Amanuensis, Nature; yet has he been graciously 
pleased to forbid our receiving as the King's Mandates 
aught that is not stamped with the Great Seal of the 
Conscience, and countersigned by the Reason. 
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APHORISM IV. 

ON AN UNLEARNED MINISTRY, UNDER PRETENCE OF 
A CALL OF THE SPIRIT, AND INWARD GRACES SUPER- 
SEDING OUTWARD HELPS. 

Tell me, Ye Ingh*flown Perfectionists ^ Ye Boasters 
of the Light within you, could the highest perfection 
of your inward Light ever show to you the History 
of past Ages, the state of the World at present, the 
Knowledge of Arts and Tongues, without Books or 
Teachers ? How then can you understand the Pro- 
vidence of Grod, or the age, the purpose, the fulfilment 
of Prophecies, or distinguish such as have been ful- 
filled from those to the fulfilment of which we are to 
look forward? How can you judge concerning the 
authenticity and uncorruptedness of the Gospels, and 
the other sacred Scriptures ? And how without this 
knowledge can you support the truth of Christianity ? 
How can you either have, or give a reason for the fsath 
which you profess? This Light within, that loves 
Darkness, and would exclude those excellent Gifts of 
God to Mankind, Knowledge and Understanding, Vhat 
is it but a sullen self-sufficiency within you, engender- 
ing contempt of Superiors, pride and a Spirit of Divi- 
sion, and inducing you to reject for yourselves and to 
uhdervalue in others the Helps without^ which the 
Grace of God has provided and appointed for his 
Church— nay, to make them grounds or pretexts of 
your dislike or suspicion of Christ^s Ministers who have 
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fruitfully availed themselves of the Helps afforded 
them? — Henry More. 

APHORISM V. 

There are Wanderers, whom neither pride nor a 
perverse humour have led astray ; and whose condi- 
tion is such, that I think few more worthy of a man^s 
best directions. For the more imperious Seots having 
put such unhandsome vizards on Christianity, and 
the sincere Milk of the Word having been every whew 
so sophisticated by the humours and inventions of 
men, it has driven these anxious Melandiolists to 
seek for a TeacJier that cannot deceive, the Voice of 
the eternal Word within them ; to which if th^ be 
faithful, they assure themselves it will be faithful to 
them in return. Nor would this be. a groundless Pre- 
sumption, if they had sought this Voice in the Reason 
and the Conscience, with the Scripture articulatipg 
the same, instead of giving heed to their Fancy and 
mistaking bodily disturbances, and the vapors result- 
ing therefrom, for inspiration and the teaching of the 
Spirk. — H£NRY More. 

APHORISM VI. 

When every man is his own end, all things will 
come to a bad end. Blessed w^re those days, .wben 
every man thought himself rich and fortunate by tite 
good success of the public wealth and glory. We waftt 
public Souls, we want them. I speak it with compass 
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sion : tfiere is vibufi and kbtise'iii the wdrhl that aff^s 
my thought so much. Every ttuai thinks^ that be is a 
whole Commonwealth in bis private Family. Omn^ 
qniB sua sunt qusBnint. All seek their own.— BisncfP 
HAciEx's SermoDis, p. 449. 

COMMENT. 

Sdfishness is common to all ages and coantries. In 
all ages Self-seeking its the Rule, and Self-sacrifice the 
Exception. But if to seek our private advairtage in 
harmony with, and by the furtherance of, the public 
prosperity, and to derive a portion of our happiness 
from sympathy with the prosperity of our fellow-men 
-^if t&is be PubMc Spirit, it would be morose and 
querulous to [vetend that there is any want of it ii^ 
this country and at the present time. On the contrary, 
the number of ^^ puUic souls^ and the general readi- 
nem to contribute to the puUic good, in science and iti 
idigioti, in patriotism and in philanthropy, stand pto* 
minent* among the characteristics of this and the pre- 

* The very marked^ positive as well as oomparstive^ magni- 
tude and prominence of the Bump^ entitled Bbneyolence 
fsee Spurzheirri's Map of the Human SkuU) on the head of the 
kte Mr. John Thurtel, has wofully unsettled the faith of mdhy 
ardent Flirenologists, and strengthened the prenoos douhtd of a 
stiil grtoter nuikLber into utter dishelief. On my miild liiis fact 
(for 9k fact it is) produced the &ect contrary cfibct ; and inclined 
me to sospect, fcnr the first tune^ that there nay he some tru^* 
in the Spnrzheimian Scheme. Whether fiiture CraniologHits 
may not see cause to ntuHnaime this and one or two other df 
these convex gnomons, is quite a difierent question. At pr^sent^ 

l2 
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ceding generation. The habit of referring Actions 
and Opinions to fixed laws; Convictions rooted in 
Principles; Thought, Insight, System ;-«^these, had 
the good Bishop lived in our times, would have been 
his Desiderata, and the tjieme of his Complaints. 
" We want thmking Souls, we want ihemr 

This and the three preceding Extracts will suffice as 
precautionary Aphorisms. And here again, the Reader 
may exemplify the great advantages to be obtained 
from the habit of tracing the proper meaning and hi- 
story of Words. We njeed only recollect the common 
and idiomatic phrases in which the word ^^SpiriC^ oc^ 
curs in a physical or material sense (ex. gr. fruit has 
lost its spirit and flavour), to be convinced that its 
property is to improve, enliven, actuate some other 
thing, not to be or constitute a thing in its own name. 
The enthusiast may find one exception to this where 
the material itself is called Spirit* And when he calls 
to mind, how this spirit acts when taken (ihme by the 
unhappy persons who in their first exultation will boast 
that it is Meat, Drink, Fire, and Clothing to them, all 
in one— when he reflects, that its properties are to 
inflame, intoxicate, madden, with exhaustion, lethargy, 

and according to the present use of words, any such change 
would be premature : and we must be content to say, that Mr. 
Thurtel's Benevolence was insufficiently modified by the un- 
protrusive and unindicated Convolutes of the Brain, that secrete 
honesty and common^sense. The organ of Destructiveness waff 
vndjxe^y potemsiated by the absence or imperfect developement 
of the Glands of Reason and Conscience, in this " unfortunate' 
Gentleman r 
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and atrophy for the Sequels^-well for him, if in some 
lucid interval he should fairly put the question to his 
own mind, how far this is analogous to his own case, 
and whether the Exception does not confirm the Rule. 
The LeUer without the Spirit killeth; but does it 
follow, that the Spirit is to kill the Letter ? To kill 
that which it is its appropriate office to enliven^ 

However, where the Ministry is not invaded, and 
the plain sense of the Scriptures is left undisturbed, 
and the Believer looks for the suggestions of the Spirit 
only or chiefly in applying particular passages to his 
own individual case and eadgendes ; though in this there 
may be much weakness, some Delusion and imminent 
Danger of more, I cannot but join with Henry More 
in avowing, that I feel knit to such a nan in the bonds 
of a common faith far more closely, than to those who 
receive neither the Letter, nor the Spirit, turning the 
one into metaphor and oriental hyperbole, in ord» to 
explain aWay the other into the influence of motives 
suggested by their own understandings, and realized 
by their own strength. 



APHORISMS 

y OJf THAT 

WHICH IS INDEED SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 



In the selection of the Extracts that foim the re* 
mainder of this Vohime and of the Conunenta affixed, 
the Editor had the foUawing Objects principally in 
view* First, towexbifait the true and scriptural mean* 
ing and intent of several Articles of Faith, that are 
ri^tly classed aoiong the Mysteries and peculiar Doc^ 
trines c^ Christianily. Secondly, to shov the perfiect 
ratmiality of these Doctrines, and their freedom from 
all just Objection when examined by tbe^ proper Or- 
gan, the Reason and Conscience ei Man. Lastly, to 
exhibit from the Works of Leighton, who perhaps of 
all our learned protestant Theologians best deserves 
the title of a Spiritual Divine, an instructive and a£fect- 
ing picture of the contemplations, reflections, conflicts, 
consolations and monitory experiences of a philosophic 
and ridily-^ted mind, amply stored with all the know- 
ledge that Books and long intercourse with men of the 
most discordant characters can give, under the con- 
victions, impressions, and habits of a Spiritual Religion. 
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To pbviate a pomble disaf^pointiDent in any of my 
Readers, who may <$hance to be engaged in thecdo^cal 
st%nfies, it may be w^ to notice, that in vindicating the 
peculiar tenets of our Faith, I have not entered on the 
Doetrine of the Trinity, or the still pn^ounder Mystery 
of the Onpn of Moral Evil>-and this for the reasons 
following: 1. These Doctrines are not (strictly speak- 
ing) subjects of Reflection^ in the prc^r sense of this 
word: and both of them demand a power and per- 
sistency of Abstraction, and a previous discipline in the 
highest forms of human thought, which it would be 
unwise, if not presumptuous, to expect from any, who 
require ^* Aids to Reflection,^ or would be likely to seek 
them in the present Work. ^. In my intercourse with 
men of various ranks and ages, I have 'found the far 
larger number of serious and inqui}ing Persons little if 
at all disquieted by doubts respecting Articles of Faith, 
that are simply above their comprehension. It is only 
where the Belief required of them jars with thmr mo- 
ral fedipgs; whene a Doctrine in the sense, in which 
they have been taught to receive it, appears to con- 
tradict their clear nodons of Right and Wrongs or to be 
at variance with the divine Attributes oi Goodness and 
Justice; thai; these men are surprised, perplexed, and 
alaal not seldom offended and alienated, Suchare thje 
Doedrines of Arbitrary Election and Repnobation ; the 
Sentenoe to everlasting TDrment by an eternal and 
necessiftattng Decree; vicarious Atonement, afid the 
neoesrity of the Abasement, Agony and ignomiiaous 
Death of a most holy and meritorious Person, to ap- 
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pefise tbe Wrath of God. Now it is more^qpedidly 
for such Persons^ uowilling SosptieSyt who believing 
earnestly ask help for thdr unbelief, that this Vohime 
was compiled, and the Comments written : and there- 
fore, to the Scripture Doctrines, intended by the above- 
mentioned, my principal attention has bec^i directed. 
But lastly, the whole Scheme of the Christian Faith, 
including dU the Articles of Belief conmion to the 
Greek and Latin, the Roman and the Protestant 
Church, with the threefold proof, that it is idealfy^ 
mordOyy and historicdllly true, will be found exhibited 
and vindicated in a proportionally larger W<Mrk, the 
principal Labour of my Life since Manhood, and which 
I am now preparing for the Press under the title, As^ 
sartion of BeUgion, as necessarily mtro2t^M^B.evelation ; 
and of Christianity, as the only Revelation of per- 
manent and universal validity. 

APHORISM I. l^BIGHTOW. 

« Where, if not in Christ, is the Power that can per- 
suade a Sinner to return, that can hringhome a Heart 
to God? 

Common mercies of God, though they have a lead- 
ing, faculty to repentance, (Rom.ii, 4.) yetj therre- 
belHons heart will not be led by them. The judg- 
ments of Gk>d, pubUc or personal, though they ought 
to drive us to God, yet the heart, unchanged, runs 
the further from pod. Do we not see it by ourselves 
and other sinners about us? They look not at all to* 
wards Him who smites, much less do they return ; or 
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if any more serious thoughts of returning arise upon 
the surprise of an affliction, how soon vanish they, 
mther the stroke abating, or the heart, by time, growing 
hard and senseless under it ! Leave Christ out, I say, 
and all other means work not this way ; neither the 
works nor the word of God sounding daily in. his ear, 
Return, return. Let the noise of the rod speak it too, 
and both join together to make the cry the louder, ^ 
the wicked wiU do wkSeeditfy Dan. xii. 10. 

COMMENT. 

By the phrase ^* in Christ,'^ I mean all the superna- 
tural Aids vouchsafed and conditionally promised in 
the Christian Dispensation : and among them the Spirit 
of Truth, which the world cannot receive, were it only 
that the knowledge of spiritucd Truth is of necessity 
inunediate and mtuitive: and the World or Natural 
Man possesses no higher intuitions than those of the 
pure Seme^ which are the subjects of MaOiemaHcai^ 
Science. But Aids^ observe!* Therefore, not by the. 
Will of man alone ; but nether without the Will. 
The doctrine of modem Calvinism, as layed down by 
Jonathan Edwards and the late Dr. Williams, which 
rqnresents a Will absolutely passive, day in the hands 
of a Potter, destroys all Will, takes away its essence 
and definition, as ^ectually as in saying — This Circle 
is square-^I should deny the figure to be a Cirde at 
aQ. It was in strict consistency therefore, that these 
-Writers supported the Necessitarian Sch^ne, and made 
the relation of Cause and Effect the Law of the Uni* 
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vcaras, sdbgecUng to its medMBunn the moral World 
no less ttitD thfi materkl or physical* It MbwA^ that 
^11 is Nature. Thus, though few Waters use the 
term Sporit more frequently, tfasy in effiect deny its 
existence, and evacuate the term of all its prci^r .mem* 
ing. With such a system not the Wit of ^A^m nor all 
the Theodiees ever fmmed by human inganiiity befete 
and since the attempt of the ceL^rated LrabnitK, con 
reconcile the Sense of Responsibility, nor the £aet of 
the difference in kind between regret and remorse. 
The same compulsion of Consequence drove the Fa- 
thers of Aiodem (or Pseudo-) Calvinism to the origina- 
tion of Holiness in Power, of Justice in Right of PiOr 
perty, and whatever other outrages on the amunotl 
sense and moral feelings of Mankind they have sought 
to cover, under the fair name of Sovereign Grace* 

I will not take on me to defend sundry han^ and 
inconvenient Expressions in the Woika of Calvm. 
Phrases equally strong and Aaserdon^ not less rash 
and startling arexiorarUies in the Wrhings of Lulher : 
£»r Catachfens was the favourite Figure of Speech In 
that age. But let not the opinions of either co this 
moet fundamental Subject be cQiiiom4^ mtb^ the 
New^Efigland System, now eiukled CalviQistic* The 
jact is «imp}y this. Luther cotoi^der ed the PretensiDOs 
to FreerwUl booi^^ aijd bf^^ier syiled to the budge 
Doctoffs of the Stoic Filr, thip^ to the Pneachera of the 
(srospelf whose great Thmte is the Itodemptioa c^ the 
Will fmm Skvery ; the riestoilatiQfi of the WiU to per- 
fect Freedom being the md aod 42QnmnMn«tioiit of the 
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redbmptive Process, and the same with thfe entrance 
of the Soul into Glca^y, i e. its union with Christ : 
^^ GLOJ^Y^^ (John xvii. o.) being one of the names of 
the Spiritual MessUh. Prospectively to this ve are to 
understand the words oi our Lord, At diat day ye 
flball know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, 
John xiv. 9Q : the freedom of a finite will being pos- 
sible under this condition only, that it has become one 
with the will of Grod. Now as the difference of a nap- 
tive and enslaved Will^ and no Will at all, such is the 
difference between the Ltdhercmism of Calvin and the 
Calvinism of Jpnath^ Edwards. 

APHORISM II. LEI6HT0N. 

Tbare is nothing in religion farther out of Natnre^s 
reach, and more remote from the natural man^s liking 
and believing, than the doctrine of Redemption by a 
Saviour, and by a crucified Saviour. It is compara^ 
tively easy to persuade men of the necessity of an 
ameadment of conduct; it is more dii&cult to make 
them see the necessity of Repentance in the Gospel 
sense, the necessity of a change in the principle of 
action ; but to convince men of the necessity of the 
Death of Christ b the most difficult of all* And yet the 
$rst is but varnish and wbiterwash without the second ; 
and the second but a bioren noticxi without the last 
Alas ! of those who admitthe doctrine in words, how 
large a number evade it in faet, and' empty it of all its 
substance and efficacy, making the effect the efficient 
cause, or attributing thdur election to SalvMion to a 
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supposed Foresight of thrir Faith, Obedience. But it 
is most vain to imagine a faith in such and such men, 
which, being foreseen by God, determined him to elect 
them for salvation : were it only that nothing at all 
is^^re, or can have this imagined Jiiiuritianj but aa 
it is decreed, and because it is decreed by Grod so to 
be. 

: COMMENT. 

No impartial person, competently acquainted with 
the History of the Reformation, and the works of the 
earlier protestant Divines at home and abroad, even 
to the close of EUzabeth^s reign, will deny that the 
Doctrines of Calvin on Redemption and the natural 
state of fallen Man, are in all essential points the same 
as those of Luther, Zuinglius, and the first reformers 
collectively. These Doctrines have, however, since 
the re-establishment of the Episcopal Church at the 
return of the second Charles, been as generally* ex- 

•^ At a poiod, in which Doctors Maish and Wordsworih 
faftve, by the Zealots on one side, been charged with popish 
principles on account of their AnH-'bibliolatry, and the sturdy 
Adherents of the doctrines common to Luther and Calvin, and 
the literal interpreters of the Articles and Homilies, are (I wish 
I coilM say, altogether without any fault of their own) r^arded 
by the Clergy generally as virtual Schismatics, Dividers of, 
though not from, the Church, it is serving the cause of charity 
to assist in circulating the HcXkmng instructive passage frtnn 
the Life of Bishop Hackett respecting the disputes between the 
Augustinians, or Luthero-calvinistic Divines and the Grotians 
of his Age : in which controversy (says his Biographer) he, 
Hacket, *' was ever very moderate." 
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changed for what is commonly entitled Arminianism, 
but which, taken as a complete and explicit Scheme of 
Belief, it would be both historically and theologically 
more accurate to call Groiia/nismy or Christianity ac- 
cording to Grotius. The change was not, we may 
readily believe, effected without a struggle. In the 
Romish Church this latitudinarian System, patronized 
by the Jesuits, was manfully resisted by Jansenius, 
Amauld, and Pascal; in our own Church by the 
Bishops Davenant, Sanderson, Hall, and the Arch- 

'^ But having been bred under Bishop Davenant and Dr. 
Ward in Cambridge^ he was nfldicted to their sentiments. Arch- 
bishop Usher would say^ that Davenant understood those con- 
troversies better than ever any man did since St. Augustin. 
But he (Bishbp Hackett) used to say^ that he was sure he had 
three excellent men of his mind in this controversy, 1. Padre 
Pavlo (Father Paul) whose Letter is extant to Heinsius^ aniio 
1 604. 2. Thomas Aquinas, 3. St. Augustin. But besides and above 
ihem all^ he believed in his Conscience that St. Paul was of the 
same mind likewise. Yet at the same time he would profess, 
thilt he disliked no AiminianB, but such as revile and defbme 
ev^ one who is not so : and he would often commend Arminius 
himself for his excellent Wit and Parts^ but only tax his want 
of reading and knowledge in Antiquity. And he ever held^ it 
was the foolishest thing in the world to say the Arminians were 
popishly inclined, when so many Dominicans and Jansenists 
were rigid followers of Augustin in these points : and no less 
foolish tp say that the Anti^mUnians were Puritans or Pres- 
byterians when Ward, and Davenant, and Prideaux, and Bro vn- 
rig, those stout Champions for Episcopacy, were decided Anti- 
Arminians : while Arminius himself was ever a Presbyterian. 
Therefore he greatly commended the moderation of our Church, 
which extended equal Communion to both." 
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bbhbps Usher and LeighUm : and in the hitter half of 
the preceding Aphorism the Reader has a ^ecimen of 
the reiMonktgs by which Leighton strore to invalidate 
or oounterpoise the rect^onmgs ci the Innorators. 

Fassi^ed of this sort are, however, of rare oexs^^ 
rence in Leighton^s works. Happilj fca* IbousandSy 
he was more nsief idly employed in makii^ his Readers 
feel^ that the Doctrines in question, scrvpbwrcSly ttmted^ 
0nid taken as co-orgcmined porta of a greai otgmic 
whoky need no such reasonings. And better still 
would it have been, had he left them altogether fpv 
those, who severally detaching the great I^eatures of 
Revelation from the living Context of Scripture, dcr 
by that very act destroy their life and purpose* And 
then, like the Eyes of the Aranea prod^osd*, they 
become clouded microscopes, to exaggerate and distort 
all the other parts and proportions. No offence then 
will be occasioned, I trust, by the frank avowal that I 
have given to the preceding passage a place among the 
Spiritual Aphorisons for the sake of the Comment: 
tl^ following Remark having been the first marginal 
Note I had pencilled on Leighton's Pages, and thus 
(remotely, at least), the occasion of the present Work. 

Leightcm, I observed, throughout Ms inestimable 
Work, avoids aU metaphysical views of Election, re- 
latively to God, and confines himself to the Dbctrine in 
its relation to Man : and in that sense too, in which every 
Christian may judge who strives to be sincere with his 

* The g^antic Indian Spider. See Baker's Microsoopie 
^Experiment8. 
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en^n heart Tbe fdlloirkig may, I think, be taken as a 
safe and useful Rule in religifnis inquiries. Idefts, that 
derive their origin and substance from the Moral Being, 
and to the reception of which as true obfecHvdy {i. e. as 
corresponding to a r^ikty out of the human mind) we 
are determine by a practical interest exclusively, may 
not, like theonretical or speculative Positions, be pressed 
onward into, all their posnble logical consequences* 
I'he Law of Conscience, and not the Canons of dis^ 
cursive Reasoning, must dedde in such cases. At 
least, the latter has no talldity, which the angle Veto 
of the former is not sufficient to nullify. The most 
pious conclusion is here the most legitimate* 

It is too seldom considered, though most worthy of 

consideration, how far even those Ideas or Theories of 

pure Speculation, that bear the same name with the 

Objects of Religious Ffidth, are indeed the same« Out 

of the principles necessarily presumed in all discursive 

Thinking, and which being, in the first place, tiniversml^ 

and secondly, antecedent to every particular eitercise 

of the Understanding, are therefore referred to the 

Reason, the human Mind (wherever its powersi are 

iluffidendy developed, .and its attention strongly dif- 

rected to speculative or theoretioal inquiries,) forms 

eertain Essences, to which for its own purposes it gives 

a sort of aotional Subsistence. Hence they are called 

Efotia rationaUa: the conversion of which into Entia 

TBoiia^ or real Objects, by aid of the Invagination, has 

in all times been the fruitful Stock of empty Theories, 

and mischievous Superstitions, of surreptitious Frc- 
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mises and extravagant Conclueions. For as these sub- 
stantiated Notions were in many instances expressed by 
the same terms, as the objects of religious Faith ; as in 
most instances they were applied, though deceptively, 
to the explanation of real experiences ; and lastly, from 
the gratifications, which the pride and ambition of man 
received from the supposed extension of his Knowledge 
imd Insight ; it was too easdly forgotten or overlooked^ 
that the stablest and most indispensable of these notional 
Beings were but the necesasacy Jbrms of Thinking, 
taken abstractedly : and that like the breadthless Lines, 
depthless Surfaces, and perfect Circles of Geometry, 
they subsist wholly and solely in and for the Mind, 
that contemplates them. Where the evidence of the 
Senses fails us, and beyond the predncts of sensible 
experience, there is no Reality attributable to any 
Notion, but what is ^ven to it by Revelation, or the 
Law of C<»iscience, or the necessary interests of Mo- 
jrality. 

Take an instance ; 

It is the office, and as it were, the instinct of Rea^ 
scm to bring a unity into all our conceptions and se- 
veral knowledges. On this all system depends : and 
without this we could reflect connectedly neither, on 
nature or our own minds. Now this is possible only 
on the assumption or hypothesis of a one as the ground 
and cause of the Universe, and which in all succession 
and through all changes is the subject neither of Time 
or Change. The one must be contemplated as Eternal 
and Inunutable. 
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Well ! the Idea, whicb isth^ baas of Religion^ com- 
manded by the Conscience and required by Morality, 
•contains the same truths, or at least Truths that can 
be expressed in no other terms; but this Idea presents 
itself to our mind with additional Attributes, and these 
too not formed by mere Abstraction and Nc^tion^^ 
with the Attributes of Holiness, Providence, Love, 
Justice, and Mercy. It comprehends, moreover, the 
independent {ewtra^nmndane) existence and personality 
of the supreme one, as our Creator, Lord, and Judge. 

The hypothesis of a one Ground and Principle of 
the Universe (necessary as an hypothesis ; but having 
only a logical and conditional necessity) is thus raised 
into the Idea of the living ood, the supreme Object 
of our Faith, Love, Fear, and Adoration. ReUgion 
and Morality do indeed constrain us to declare him 
Eternal and Immutable. But if from the Eternity of 
the Supreme Being a Reasoner should deduce the im- 
possibility of a Creation; or conclude with Aristotle,that 
the Creation was co^temal ; or, like the later Platonists, 
should turn Creation into Emana4ion^ and make the 
universe proceed from D^ty, as the Sunbeams from 
the Solar Orb ; — or if from the divine Immutability he 
should infer, that all Prayer and Supplication must be 
vain and superstitious : then however evident and logic- 
ally necessary such conclusions may appear, it is scarcely 
wih3Shik to exan.be, wbLTThey are so o^ 
not. r The Positions themselves nmst be false. For 
were they true, the Idea would lose the sole ground 
of its reality. It would be no longer the Idea intended 

M 
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by the Believer in his premise — in the Premise, with 
which alone Religion and Morality are concerned* 
The very subject of the discussion would be changed 
It would no longer be the God, in whom we believe ; 
but a stoical fate, or the superessential one of Plotinus, 
to whom neither Intelligence, or Self-consciousness, or 
Life, or even Being dare be attributed ; or lastly, the 
World itself, the indivisible one and only substance 
(subgkmtia una et uniccb) of Spinoza, of which all 
Phsenomena, all particular and individual Things, 
Lives, Minds, Thoughts, and Actions are but modi- 
iQcationa 

Let the Believer never be alarmed by Objections 
wholly speculative, however plausible on speculative 
grounds such objections may appear, if he can but 
satisfy himself^ that the ResuU is repugnant to the 
dictates of Conscience, and irreconcilable with the in- 
terests of Morality. For to baffle the Objector we have 
only to demand al him, by what right and under what 
authority he converts a Thought into a Substance, or 
asserts the existence of a real somewhat corresponding 
to a Notion not derived from the experience of his 
Senses. It will be of no purpose for him to answer, 
that it is a legitimate Notion. The Notion may have 
its mould in the understanding ; but its realization must 
be the work of the fancy. 

A reflecting Reader will ea^ly apply these remarks 
to the subject of Election, one of the stumbling stones 
in the ordinary conceptions of the Christian Faith, to 
which the Infidel points in scorn, ami which far better 
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men pass by in silent perplexity. Yet surely, frum 
mistaken conceptions of the Doctrine. I suppose the 
person, with whom I am arguing, already so far a 
Believer, as to have convinced hunself, both that a 
state of endiuing Bliss is attainable under certain con- 
ditions; and that these conditions consist in his com- 
pliance with the directioiis given and rules prescribed 
in the Christian Scriptures. These rules he likewise 
admits to be such, that, by the very law and constitu- 
tion of the human mind, a full and faithful compliance 
with them cannot but have consequences^ of some sort 
or other. But these consequences are moreover di-> 
stinctly described, enumerated, and promised in the 
same Scriptures, in which the Conditions are recorded; 
and though some of them may be apparent to God 
only, yet the greater number are of such a nature that 
they cannot exist unknown to the Individual, in and 
for whom they exist. As little pos^ble is it, that he 
should find these consequences in himself, and not find 
in them the sure marks and the safe pledges, that he is 
at the time in the right road to the Life promised under 
these conditions. Now I dare assert, that no such 
man, however fervent his charity, and however deep 
his humility, may be, can peruse the records of Hi- 
story with a reflecting spirit, or ** look round the world" 
with an observant eye, and not find himself compelled 
to admit, that ali men are Tiot on the right Road« He 
cannot help judging, that even in Christian countries 
Many, a fearful Many ! have not their faces turned 
toward it. 

m2 
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This then is mere matter of fact. Now comes the 
question. Shall the Believer, who thus hopes on the 
appointed grounds of Hope, attribute this distinction 
exclusively to his own resolves and strivings? or if 
not exclusively, yet primarily and principally? Shall 
he refer the first movements and preparations to his 
own Will and Understanding, and bottom his claim to 
the Promises on his own comparative excellence ? If not, 
if no man dare take this honour to himself, to whom 
shall he assign it, if not to that Being in whom the 
Promise originated and on whom its Fulfilment de- 
pends ? If he stop here, who shall blame him ? By 
what argument shall his reasoning be invalidated, 
that might not be urged with equal force against any 
essential diflerence between Obedient and Disobedient, 
Christian and Worldling ? that would not imply that 
both sorts alike are, in the sight of God, the Sons of 
Grod by adoption ? If he stop here, I say, who shall 
drive him from his position ? For thus far he is prac- 
tically concerned — this the Conscience requires, this the 
highest interests of Morality demand. It is a question 
of Facts, of the Will and the Deed, to argue against 
which on the abstract notions and possibilities of the 
speculative Reason is as unreasonable, as an attempt 
to decide a question of Colours by pure Geometry, 
or to unsettle the classes and specific characters of Nar 
tural History by the Doctrine of Fluxions. 

But if the Self-examinant will abandon this position, 
and exchange the safe circle of Religion and practical 
Reason for the shifting Sand-wastes and Mirages of 
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Speculative Theology; if instead of seeking after the 
marks of Election in himself he undertakes to deter- 
mine the ground and ori^n, the possibility and mode 
of Election itself m relaHon to God; — ^in this case, and 
whether he does it for the satisfaction of curiosity, or 
from the ambition of answering those, who would call 
Grod himself to account^ why and by what right certain 
Souls were bom in Africa instead of England ? or why 
(seeing that it is against all reason and goodness to 
choose a worse when being omnipotent he could have 
created a better) God did not create Beasts Men, and 
Men Angels ? or why God created any men but with 
pre-knowledge of their obedience, and left any oc- 
casion for Election ? — in this case, I say, we can only 
regret, that the Inquirer had not been better instructed 
in the nature, the bounds, the true purposes and proper 
objects of his intellectual faculties, and that he had not 
previously asked himself, by what appropriate Sense, 
or Organ of Knowledge, he hoped to secure an insight 
into a Nature which was neither an Object of his 
Senses, nor a part of his Self-ccmsciousness ! and so 
leave him to ward off shadowy Spears with the shadow 
of a Shield, and to retaliate the nonsense of Blasphemy 
with the Abracadabra of Presumption. He that will 
fly without wings must fly in his dreams : and till he 
awakes, will not find out, that to fly in a dream is but 
to dream of flying. 

Thus then the Doctrine of Election is in itself a 
necessary inference from an undeniable fact — necessary 
at least for all who hold that the best of men are what 
they are through the grace of God. In relation to the 
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Believer it is a Hope^ which if it spriog out of Cbmtian 
Principles, be examined by the tests and nourished by 
the means prescribed in Scripture, will become a limhf^ 
an assured Hope, but which cannot in this life pass into 
knowledge, much less certainty of fore-knowledge. 
The contrary belief does indeed make the article of 
Election both tool and parcel of a mad and mischievous 
fanaticism. But with what force and clearness does 
not the Apostle confute, disclaim, and prohibit the pre- 
tence, treating it as a downright contradiction in tarms ! 
See Romans, viii. M» 

But though I hold the doctrine handled as L^hton 
handles it (that is practically, morally, hunumiy) ra- 
ticmal, safe, and of essential iniportance, I see many * 
reasons resulting from the peculiar circumstances, under 

* Exempli gratia: at the date of St. Paul's £pistles th^ (Ro- 
man) World may be resembled to a Mass in the Furnace in the 
first moment of fusion, here a speck and there a spot of the 
melted Metal shining pure and brilliant amid the scum and dross. 
To have recaved the nafne of Christian was a privilege, a high 
and distinguishiDg favour. No wonder therefore, that in St. 
Paul's writing? the words. Elect and Electioa, often, naj, most 
oft^ mean the same as eccalumeni, ecclesia, i.e^ those who 
have been called out of the World : and it is a dangerous per- 
version of the Apbstle's word to interpret it in the sense, in 
which it was used by our Lord, viz. in opposition to the Called, 
(Many are called but few chosen). In St. Paul's sense and at 
that time the Believers collectively formed a small and select 
number ; and every Christian, real or nominal, was one of the 
Elect. Add too, that this ambiguity is increased by the acd* 
dental circumstance, that the kyriaky ^des Dominias, Lord's 
House, Kirk; and Ecclesia, the sum total of the Eccalumeni, 
evocati, CaUed^mt; are both rendered by the same word Church. 
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whieh St* Paul preached and wrote, wby a discreet 
Minister of the Gospel should avcnd the frequent use 
oi the term, and express the meanhig m other words 
perfeetly equivalent and equally scriptural : lest in do^ 
i?!^ truth he might convey error. 

Had my purpose been confined to cme particukr 
T^net, an apology might be required for so long a 
Comment But the Reader will, I trust, have already 
perceived, that my Object has been to establish a ge- 
neral Rule of interpretation and vindication applicable 
to oS doctrinal Tenets, and especially to the (so called) 
Mysteries of the Christian Faith : to provide a Stffhty^ 
lamp for religious inquirers. Now tins I find in the 
principle, that all Revealed Truths are to be judged 
of by us, as far as they are possible subjects of human 
Conception, or grounds of Practice, or in some way 
connected with our moral and spiritual Interests. In 
order to have a teBsonJbr forming a judgment on any 
given article, we must be sure tlmt we possess a Reason, 
by and according to which a judgment may be formed. 
Now in respect of all Truths, to which a real independ- 
ent existence is assigned, and which yet are not eon* 
tained in, or to be imagined under, any form of Space 
or Time, it is strictly demonstrable, that the human 
Reason, considered abstractly as the source of positive 
Science and theoretical Insightj is not such a Reason. 
At the utmost, it has only a negative voice. In other 
words, nothing can be allowed as true for the human 
Mind, which directly contradicts this Reason. But 
even here, before we admit the existence of any such 
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contradiction, vve must be careful to ascertain, that there 
is no equivocation in play, that two different subjects 
are not confounded under one and the same word. A 
striking instance of this has been adduced in the dif- 
ference between the notional Okb of the Ontologists, 
and the Idea of the Living God. 

But if not the abstract or speculative Reason, and 
yet a Reason there must be in order to a rational Be- 
lief-^then it must be the PracticcU Reason of Man, 
comprehending the Will, the Conscience, the Moral 
Being with its inseparable Interests and Affections — 
that Reason, namely^ which is the Organ of Wisdoiri^ 
and (as far as Man is concerned) the Source of living 
an4 actual Truths. 

From these premises we may further deduce, that 
every doctrine is to be interpreted in reference to those, 
to whom it has been revealed, or who have or have 
had the means of knowing or hearing the same. For 
instance: the Doctrine that there is no name under 
Heaven, by which a man can be saved, but the name 
of Jesus. If the word here rendered Name^ may be 
understood (as it well may, and as in other texts it 
must be) as meaning the Power, or ori^nating Cause, 
I see no objection on the part of the Practical Reason 
to our belief of the declaration in its whole extent. It 
is true universally or not true at all. If there be any 
redemptive Power not contained in the Power of Jesus, 
then Jesus is not ths Redeemer : not the Redeemer 
of the Worlds not the Jesus (i. e. Saviour) of Mmkind*, 
But if with Tertullian and Augustin we make the 
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Text assert the condemnation and misery of all who 
are not Christians by Baptism and explicit Belief in 
the Revelation of the New Covenant — then I say, the 
doctrine is true to all intents cmd purposes. It is true, 
in every respect, in which any practical, moral, or spi- 
ritual Interest or End can be connected with its truth. 
It is true in respect to every man who has had, or who 
might have had, the Gospel preached to him. It is 
true and obligatory for every Christian Community 
and for every individual Believer, wherever the op- 
portunity is afforded of spreading the Light of the 
Gospel and making known the name of the only Sa- 
viour and Redeemer. For even though the uninformed 
Heathens should not perish, the guilt of their Perish- 
ing will attach to those who not only had no certainty 
of their safety, but who were commanded to act on 
the supposition of the contrary. But if, on the other 
hand, a theological Dogmatist should attempt to per- 
suade me, that this Text was intended to give us an 
historical knowledge of God^s future Actions and Deal- 
ings — and for the gratification of our Curiosity to in- 
form us, that Socrates and Fhocion, together with all 
the Savages in the untravelled Woods and Wilds of 
Africa and America, will be sent to keep company with 
the Devil and his AQgels in everlasting Torments — 
I should remind him, that the purpose of Scripture 
was to teach us our duty, not to enable us to sit in 
judgment on the souls of our fellow creatures. 

One other instance will, I trust, prevent all miscon- 
ception of my meaning. I am clearly convinced, that 
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tbe scriptural and only true * Idea of God will, in its 
developement) be found to involve the Idea of the Tri- 
unity. But I am likewise convinced, that previous to 
tbe promulgation of the Grospel the Doctrine had no 
claim on the Faith of Mankind : though it might have 
been a legitimate Contemplation for a speculative philoso* 
pher, a Theorem in Metaphysics valid in the Schools. 
I form a certain notion in my mind, and say : this is 
what / understand by the term, God. From books and 
conversation I find, that the Learned generally connect- 
the some notion with the same word. I then apply 
the Rules, laid down by the Masters of Logic, for 
the involution and evcdution c^ Terms, and prove (to 
as many as agree with me in my premises) that the 
Notion, God, involves the Notion, Trinity. I now 
pass out of the Schools, and enter into discourse with 
some friend or neighbour, unversed in the Jbrmoi 
sciences, unused to the processes of Abstraction, neither 
Logician or Metaphysician; but sensible and single- 
minded, " an Israelite indeed,'* trusting in " tbe Lowl 
God of his Fathers, even tbe Grod of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob," If I speak of God to *ii», what 
will he understand me to be speaking of? What does 
he mean, and suppose me to mean, by the word ? An 
Accident or Product of the reasoning faculty, or an 
Abstraction which the human Mind forms by reflect- 

* Or (I might have added) any Idea which does not eidier 
Identify the Creator with the Creation ; or else represent the 
^Supreme Being as a mere impersonal Law or Ordo ordinans, 
4liffering from the Law of Gravitation only by its universality. 
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ing on its own thoughts and forms of thinking ? No. 
By God he understands me to mean an existing and 
self-subristing reality*, a real and personal Beinff— 

* I have ebewhere remarked on the assiBtanoe which those 
that labour after distioct conceptions would receive from the re* 
introducticm of the terms objective and tul^eeHve, ol^ective and 
9ubJ€cHve reality y &e. as substitutes for real and notional, and 
to the exclusion of the false antitbesiB between real and ideal. 
For the Student in that noblest of the Sciences, the Sdve 
tetpsum, the advantage would be especiaHy great*. The few 
sentences that follow, in illustration of the terms here advocated, 
will not, I trust, be a waste of the Reader's Time* 

The celebrated Eukr having demonstrated certain properties 
of Arches, adds: '* All experience is in contradiction to this; 
but this is no reason for doubting its truth." The words sound 
paradoxical; but mean no more than this — ^that the maihe> 
matical properties of Figure and Space are not less certainly the 
properties of Figure and Space because they can never be per- 
fectly realized in wood, stone, or iron. Now this assertion of 
Ruler's might be expressed at once, briefly and dmply, by say- 
ing, that the properties in question were snbjecHuehf true, though 
not objectively — ox that the Mathematical Arch possessed a 
sui^ctive reality, though incapable of being reatised ol^jectivefy. 

In like manner if I had to express my conviction, that Space 
was not itself a Thing, but a mode orjbrm of perceiving, or the 
inward ground and condition in the Percipient, in consequence 
of which Things are seen as outward and co-existing, I convey 

• See the '^ SeJectionfrom Mr. CoUridgeU Literary Correspondence^* 
in B]ackwood*8 Ed. Magazine, for October 1821, Letter iL p. 244^253, 
which, however, should any of my Readers take the trouble of o(Hisult> 
ing, he must be content with such parts as he finds intelligible at the 
first perusal. Fox from defects in the MS., and without any fault on 
the part of the Editor, too laige a portion is so printed that the man must 
be equally bold and fortunate in his conjectural readings who can make 
out any meaning at all. 
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even the Person^ the i am, who sent Moses to his 
Forefathers in Egypt. Of the actual existence of 

this at once by the words. Space is subjective, or Space is real 
in and for the Subject alone. 

If I am asked, why not say in and for the mind, which every 
one would understand? I reply: we know indeed, that all 
minds are Subjects; but are by no means certain, that all 
Subjects are Minds. For a Mind is a Subject that knows itself, 
or a Subject that is its own Object. The inward principle of 
Growth and individual Form in every Seed and Plant is a Sub^ 
ject, and without any exertion of poetic privilege Poets may 
speak of the Soul of the Flower. But the man would be a 
Dreamer, who otherwise than poetically should speak of Rose? 
and Lilies as self-conscious Subjects* Lastly, by the assistance 
of the terms. Object and Subject, thus used as correspondent 
Opposites, or as Negative and Positive in Physics (ex. gr. N^. 
and Pos. Electricity) we may arrive at the distinct import and 
proper use of the strangely misused word. Idea. And as the 
Forms of Logic are all borrowed from Geometry (Ratiocinatio 
discursiva formas suas sive caTwnas recipit ab intuitu), I may 
be permitted so to elucidate my present meaning. Every Line 
may be, and by the ancient Geometricians was, considered as a 
point produced, the two extremes being its poles, while the 
Point itself remains in, or is at least represented by, the mid* 
point, the Indifference of the two poles or correlative opposites. 
Logically applied, the two extremes or poles are named Thesis' 
and Antithesis : thus in the line 

I 
T ^A 

we have T=r: Thesis, A = Antithesis, and I = Punctum In- 

difierens sive Amphotericum, which latter is to be conceived as 

both in as far as it may be either of the two former. Observe : 

not both at the same time in the same relation : for this would 

be the Identity/ of T and A, not the Indifference, But so, tiiat 

relatively to A I is equal to T, and relatively to T it becomes 

= A. Thus in chemistry Sulphuretted Hydrogen is an Acid 
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ihis divine Person he has the same historical assurance 
a3 of thdrs ; confirmed indeed by the Book of Nature, 

relatively to the more powerful Alkalis, and an Alkali relatively 
to a powerful Add. Yet one other remark^ and I pass to the 
question. In order to render the constructions of pure Mathe- 
matics applicable to Philosophy, the Pythagoreans, I imagine, 
represented the Line as generated^ or, as it were, radiated, by a 
Point not contained in the Line but independent, and (in the 
language of that School) transcendent to all production, which 
it caused but did not partake in. Facit, non ftatitur. This was 
the Punctum invisibile, et presuppositum : and in this way the 
Pythagoreans guarded against the error of Pantheism, into 
which the later schools fell. The assumption of this Point I 
call the logical frothesis. We have now therefore four Re- 
lations of Thoi^ht expressed : m%. 1. PTotheds, or the Identity 
of T and A, which is neither, because in it, as the transcendent 
of both, both are contained and exist as one. Taken absoluteltf, 
this finds its application in the Supreme Being alone, the Pytha- 
gorean TETRACTYS ; the INEFFABLE KAME, to which uo Image 
dare be attached ; the Point, which has no (real) Oppodte or 
Counter-point, &c. But relatively taken and inadequately, the 
germinal power of every seed (see p. 68) might be generalized 
under the relation of Identity. 2. Thesis or Position. 3. Anti- 
thesis, or Opposition. 4. Indifference. (To which when we 
add the Synthesis or Composition, in its several forms of Equi- 
librium, as in quiescent £lectridty; of Neutralization, as of 
Oxygen and Hydrogen in Water ; and of Predominance, as of 
Hydrogen and Carbon with Hydrogen predominant, in pure 
Alcohol, or of Carlxm and Hydrogen, with the comparative 
predominance of the Carbon, in Oil ; we complete the five most 
general Forms or Preconceptions of Constructive Lc^c). 

And now for the Answer to the Question, What is an idea, 
if it mean neither an Impression on the Senses, nor a definite 
Conception, nor an abstract Notion ? (And if it does mean 
either of these, the word is superfluous ; and while it remains 
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as soon and as far as that stronger and better Light 
has taught him to read and construe it — confirmed by 

vmdeteraiined which of these is meant by the word^ or whether 
it is not which you fleate, it is worse than superfluous. See 
the Statesman's Manual, Appendix ad Jinem), But sttp« 
posing the word to have a meaning of its own, what does it 
mean } What is an idea ? In answer to this I commence with 
the ttbsobdely Real, as the froths sis ; the subjectively Real as 
the THESIS ; the ol^ectively Real as the antithesis : and I 
affirm, that Idea is the iNDiFFEaENCs of the two— bo namely, 
that if it be concaved as in the Subject, the Idea is an Object, 
and possesses Objective Truth ; but if in an Object, it is then a 
Sulject, and is necessarily thought. of as exercising the powers 
of a Subject Thus an idea conceived as subsisting in an 
Olyect becomes a law ; and a Law contemplated mi^ective^ 
(in a mind) is an Idea. . 

In the third and last Section of my ^^ £leBients of Disooorse;" 
in which (after having in the two former sections treated of the 
Common or Syllogistic Logic — the science of legitimate Cof^ 
elusions j' and the Criticsl Logic, or the Criteria 6f Truth and 
FaJsdiood in all Premises) I have given at fidl my scheme of 
Constructive Reasoning, or " Logic as the Organ of Philosophy," 
in the same sense as the Mathematics are the Organ of Science ; 
the Reader will find proofs of the Utility of this Scheme, in- 
cluding the five^fold Division above-stated, and numerous ex- 
amples of its application. Nor is it only in Theology that its 
importance will be felt, but equally, nay in a greater degree^ as 
an instrument of Discovery and universal Method in Physics, 
Physiology, and Statistics. As this third Section does not pre- 
tend to the forensic and comparatively popular chscaoter an4 
utility oi the parts preceding, one of the Objects of the present 
Note is to obtain the opinions of judicious friends respecting 
the expedience of publishing it, in the sameform, indeed, and as 
an Annexment to the '^Elements of Discourse," yet so as that 
each may be purchased separately. 
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it, I say, but not derived from it Now by what right 
can I require this Man (and of such men the great 
majority of serious Believers coninsted, previous to the 
Light of the Gospel) to receive a Notion of mine, 
wholly alien from his halnts of thinking, because it 
may be logically deduced from another Notion, with 
which he was almost as little acquainted, and not at all 
concerned ? Grant for a moment, that the latter (i. e. 
the Notion, with which I first set out) as soon as it is 
combined with the assurance of a corresponding Reality 
becomes identical with the true and eiFective Idea of 
Grod ! Grant, that in thus realising the Notion I am 
warranted by Revelation, the Law of Conscience, and 
the interests and necessities of my Moral Being ! Yet 
by what authcxity, by what inducement, am I entitled 
to attach the same reality to a second Notion, a Notion 
drawn from a Notion ? It is evident, that if I have 
the same Right, it must be on the same grounds. Re- 
velation must have a^ured it, my Conscience required 
it — or in some way or other I must have an interest 
in this behef. It must concern me^ as a moral and 
responsoble Being. Now these grounds were first given 
in the Redemption of Mankind by Christ, the Saviour 
and Mediator: and by the utter incompatibility of 
these offices with a mere Creature. On the doctrine 
of Redemption depends the Faith^ the Duty^ of be- 
lieving in the Divinity of our Lord. And this again 
IB the strongest <3rround for the reality of that Idea, in 
which alone this Divinity can be received without breach 
of the faith in the unity of the Godhead. But such is 
the Idea of the Trinity. Strong as the Biotives are that 
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On tbk aceount I do pot demand of a DAst^ dbat 
he should adc^t the doctrine of the Trkiity. For he 
nu^t very well be justified in replying^ that he lo- 
leoted the doctrine, mat because it could not be de^ 
monstraUdy nor yet on the acc»e of any inoomprch 
henribilities and seeming eonlradictions that nnght be 
objected to it, as knowing that these might be, and in 
fact had been, urged with equal force against a p^scmal 
God under any form capable of Love and Yeoi^ation; 
but because he had not the same thec»etical necessity, 
the same interests and instincts c^ Reason for the one 
hypotheaa as for the other. It is not enough* the 
JDeist might justly say, that tho^e is no cedent reason 
why I. should not believe the Trinity: you must show 
me some cogent reason why I shotUtk 

But the case is quite different with a Christsan, who 

Y>f diatinguished abilities, but an avowed and proselyting Partizan 
of their Tenets, I concluded with these words: ''The man 
who wiU bdiere nothing bat by fovce of d^menstntite etidenee 
(ev«n though it is strictly demoDstrable that the demonstrability 
Tcquired would coontervene all the purposes of the Truth in 
question, all that render the belief of the same desirable or 
obligatory) is not in a state of mind to be reasoned with on any 
subject. But if he further denies ihefict of the Law of Con- 
sdenee^ and the essential difoenee between Right and Wrong, 
I confess, he piuzles me. I csonot wslhont gross inixmsiitaney 
appeisl to his C<H9»oienee and Moral JSeose, or X should adqioiush 
him that, as an honest man^ he oug^t to advertue himself, with 
a Cayete omnes ! Scdus sum. And as an honest man myself, 
I dare not advise him on prudential grounds to keep his opinions 
iKenet, lest I should make myself his aooompliee, and be htlping 
Mm o» wUk a Wrof^nue^L^ 
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aeeq^ar the Scripturies aa the Word of €kxl, jet reftises 
bis assent ta the pUinest dedamtioiis of these Scrips 
toresy and explains away the most express texts mto 
.Hief!fl{>hcHr aiid hyperbole, becmtse the literal and ob^ 
vious iiiterpretatioiiis(aceordiBg to^ notions) absurd 
aad' contrary to reason; Me is bound to show, tiiat it 
is so in any sense, not equally applicable to the texts 
asserting the Being, Infinity, and Personality of God 
the Father, the Eternal and Omnipresent one, who 
created the Heaven and the Earth. And the more is 
he bound to do this, and the greater is my right to 
demand it of him^ because the doctrine of Redemptioii 
from Sin supplies the Christian with motives and rea«> 
sons for the divinity of the Redeemer far more eon^ 
ceming and coercive subjectively, i. e. in the economy 
of his own Soul, than are all the inducements* that can 
influence the Debt obfectiveb/f L e. in the interpretation 
of Nature. 

Do I then utterly exclude the speculative Reason 
from Theology? No! It is its office and rightful 
privilege to determine on the negative truth of whatever 
we are required to believe. The I>octrine must not 
contradict any universal principle.: &r this would be a 
Doctrine that contradicted itself. Or Philosophy P 
No. It may be and has been the servant and pioneer 
of Faith by convindng the mind, that a Doctrine is 
cogitable, diat; the soul can present the Idea to itself; 
and that if we determine to contemplate, c»* thvnk of, 
the subject at all, so and in no otba* form can' this be 
effected. So far are both Logic and Philos(^hy to be 

n2 
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Tecdved and trusted. But the dvty^ and in some caseg 
and for some persons even the rights of thinking on 
subjects bejond the bounds of sensible experience ; the 
grounds of the red truth ; the Xj/^, the Svbstcunce^ 
the HopCi Xhe Lwe^ in one word, the FcM,; these 
are Derivatives from the practical, moral, and spiritual 
Nature and Being of Man. 

APHORISM III. 

That Religion is dei»gned to improve the nature and 
faculties of Man, in order to the right governing of our 
actions, to the securing the peace and progress, ex- 
ternal and internal, of Individuals and of Communities, 
and lastly, to the rendering us capable of a more per- 
fect state, entitled the kingdom of God, to which the 
present Life is probationary — this is a Truth, which 
all who have truth only in view, will recdve on its own 
evidence. If such then be the main end of Beligion 
altogether (the improvement namely of our nature and 
faculties), it is pbtin, that every Part of Religion is to 
be judged by its relation to this main end. And since 
the Christian Scheme is Reli^on in its most perfect 
and effective Form, a revealed Religion, and therefore, 
in a special sense proceeding from that Being who 
made us and knows what we are, of course therefore 
adapted to the needs and capabilities of Human Na- 
ture; nothing can be a part of this holy faith that is 
not duly proportioned to this end. — Extracted with 
slight alterations Jrom Burnefs Preface to Vol. ii. of 
the Hist of the Reformation, 
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COMMENT. 

This Aphorism should be borne in mind, whenever 
a theological Resolve is proposed to us as an article of 
Faith. Take, for instance, the Determinations passed 
at the Synod of Dort, concerning the Absolute De^ 
erees of GUxi in connexion with his Omniscience and 
Forchknowledge. Or take the Decision in the Council 
of Trent on the Difference between the two kinds of 
Transubstantiation, the one in which both the Sub- 
stance and the Accidents are changed, the same matter 
remaining — as in the conversion of Water to Wine at 
Cana; the other, in which the Matter and the Sub* 
stance are changed, the Accidents remaining unaltered, 
as in the Eucharist — this latter being Transubstantia- 
tion par eminence! Or rather take the still more 
tremendous Dogma, that it is indispensable to a saving 
Faith carefully to distinguish the one kind from the 
other, and to believe both, and to believe the necessity 
of believing both in order to Salvation f For each or 
either of these ejetra^criptural Articles of Faith the 
preceding Aphorism supplies a safe criterion. Will 
the belief tend to the improvement of any of my moral 
or intellectual faculties ? But before I can be convinced 
that a Faculty will be improved, I must be assured 
that it eaists. On aU these dark sayings, therefore, of 
Dort or Trent, it is quite sufficient to ask, by what 
Jacvity^ organ^ or inlet of knowledge we are to assure 
ourselves, that the words mean any thing, or correspond 
to any object out of our own mind or even in it : unless 
indeed the mere craving and striving to think on, after 
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all the materials for thinking have been exhausted, can 
be called an object. When a number of trust-worthy 
PerBoos assure me, that a portion of Fluid which they 
saw to be Water, by some change in the Fluid itself 
or in their Senses, suddenly acquired the Colour, 
Taste, Smell, and ezfailaratiiig propeiCy of Wkie, i 
{perfectly understand YfhMt they tell me, and likewise 
by what Acuities they might have come to the know* 
kdge of the Fact. But if any one of tile anmber not 
satisfied widi my acquiescence in the Fact, sbould 
insist on my believing, that the Matter lemained the 
same, the Substance and the Accidents having beea 
removed in order to make way for adiBRerent Substuice 
with different Aoddents, I must entreat his penmsmon 
to wait till I can discover in myself aay faculty, by 
which there can be presented to me a Mattar distin^ 
guiahaUe from Accidents, and a Substance that is dif- 
ferent from both* It is true, I have a faculty of orti- 
culation; but I do not see that it can be improved by 
my using it for the fermadon of words without mean* 
ing, or at best, for the utterance of Tliougbts, that 
mean only the act of so thinking, or of trying so tar 
think. But the end of Religion is the improvement of 
our Nature and Faculties. Ergo, kc Q. E« D. I 
sum up the whde in one great practicid Maxim. The 
Object c^ religioM Contemplation, and of a truly Spin 
ritual Faith, is thb ways of Gon to Man. Of die 
Workings c^ the Gocfiiead, God himself has told us. 
My Ways are not as your Ways, nor my Thoughts as 
your Thoughts. 
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APHORISM IV. 

THK CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DIS- 
CIFLINE OF THE ANCIEKT PHILOSOPHERS AND THK 
. WSPENSATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

By undedema^ enhrgii!^^ ind informiiig the In- 
tellect, Philosophy sought to purify^ and to devate the 
Moral Character. Of course, those alone could re- 
oeiTe the latter and incomparaUy greater Benefit, who 
by iial:aral eapaaty and favourable contingencies of 
Fortune were fit Redpients of the former. How small 
the number, we scarcely need the evidence of History 
to assure usi. Across the Night of Faganisniy Philo- 
sophy fitted on^ l&e the Lanthom-fly of the Tropics, 
a L^ht to itsdf, and an Ornament, but alas ! no more 
dian an ornament, of the surrounding Darkness. 

CSiristianity reversed the order. By means aocessibk 
to ally by inducements operative on all, and by con- 
victions, the grounds and materiab of which aU men 
might find in thenuielves,. her first step waa to cleanse 
ihe Heart But the benefit did not atop here. In 
preventing the rimk vi^urs that steam up from tlie 
conrupt Hearty Christianity restores the IfUetteci like* 
wise to its natural deamess. By reliciving the mind 
from the distractions and importunities of the umruly 
passions, she improves the quality of the Understand^ 
ing : while at the same time she presents for its con- 
templa^ns Objects so great and so bright as cannot 
but enlarge the Organ, by which they are contem- 
plated. The Fears, the Hopes, the Remembrances, 
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the Anticipations, the inward and outward Experience^ 
the Belief and the Faith, of a Christian form of them- 
selves a Philosophy and a Sum of Knowledge, which a 
Life spent in the Grove of Academus, or the ^^ painted 
Porch,^ could not have attained or collected. The 
result is contained in the fact of a wide and still wid^- 
ing Christendom. 

Yet I dare not say, that the effects have been pro- 
portionate to the divine wisdom of the Scheme. Too 
soon did the Doctors of the Church forget that the 
Hearty the Moral Nature, was the Beginning and the 
End ; and that Truth, Knowledge, and Insight were 
comprehended in its expansion. This was the true and 
first apostasy — when in Council and Synod the divine 
Humanities of the Grospel gave way to speculative Sy- 
stems, and Religion became a Science of Shadows under 
the name of Theology, or i^ best a bare Skeleton of 
Truth, without life or interest, alike inaccessible and 
unintelligible to the majority of Christians. For these 
therefore there remained cmly rites and ceremonies and 
spectacles, shows and semblances. Thus among the 
learned the substance of things hoped for (Heb. xi. 1.) 
passed off into Nations ; and for the Unlearned the sur- 
faces of Things became * Substance. The Christian 
world was for centuries divided into the Many, that 
did not think at all, and the Few who did nothing but 

* Virium et proprietatum^ qutt non nisi de iS'it^stantibus pre- 
dicari possunt^ formis ^/}erstaiitibus AttributiQ^ est Sufsbsti- 

TIO. 
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think — ^both alike uTMreflec^ngj the one from defect of 
the Adi the other from the absence of an Object. 

APHORISM V. 

There is small chance of Truth at the goal where 
there is not child-like Humility at the Starting-post. 

COMMENT. 

Humility is the safest Ground of Docility : and Do-^ 
cility the surest Promise of Docibility. Where there 
is no working of Self-love in the heart that secures a 
leaning beforehand ; where the great Magnet of the 
Planet b not overwhelmed or obscured by partial 
masses of Iron in close neighbourhood to the Compass 
of the Judgment, though hidden or unnoticed ; there 
will this great Desideratum be found of a child-like 
Humility. Do I then say, that I am to be influenced 
by no Interest ? Far from it ! There is an Interest of 
Truth : or how could there be a Love of Truth ? And 
that a love of Truth for its own sake, and merely as 
Truth, is possible, my Soul bears witness to itself in 
its inmost recesses. But there are other Interests— 
those of Goodness, of Beauty, of Utility. It would be 
a sorry proof of the Humility I am extolling, were I 
to ask for Angels^ wings to overfly my own Human 
Nature. I exclude none of these. It is enough if 
the ^^ lene cUnamen^ the gentle Bias, be given by no 
interest that concerns myself other than as I am a 
Man, and included in the great Family of Mankind ; 
but which does therefore especially concern me, because 
being a common Interest of ali men it must needs 
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concern the rtrj tswnUaU of my Being, and beosuae 
these essentials, as existiBgin vne^are esperially intnisted 
to my particular charge. 

Widely different from this sodal and truth-Attracted 
Bias, diJBEerent both in its nature and its eflfectS) is the 
Interest connected wiUi the desire of diaimgniahnig 
yourself from other men, in order to be distinguished 
by them. Hoc rever& est inter te et veritatem. This 
Interest ifees indeed stand between thee and truth. I 
might add between thee and thy own soul. It lai 
scarcely more at variance with the lore of truth than 
it is unfrioidly to the attainment that deserves that 
name. By your own act you have appointed the 
Many as jrour Judges and Appraisers : for the anxiety 
to be admired is a lovdess passion, ever strongest with 
regard to those by whom we are least known and least 
eared for, loud on the Husdngs, gay in the Ball-^room, 
mute and sullen at the family Fireside. What you 
have acquired by patient thought and cautious dis- 
crimination, demands a portion of the same effort in 
those who are to receive it from you. But Applause 
iind Preference are things of Barter ; and if you trade 
in them, Experience will soon teach you that there are 
ea^er and less unsuitable ways to win golden judgments 
than by at once taxing the patience and humiliating the 
self-c^pinion of your judges. To obtain your en3, your 
words must be as indefinite as their Thoughts r and how 
vague and general these are even on objects of Sense, the 
lew who at a mature age have seriously set about tiie£s- 
<;ipline of their faculties, and have honestly Uiken stocky 
best know by recollection of their 6wn state. To be 
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acfanmi you mmt maSce jour aoditors belkive at least 
ibat they understasnd what you say ; which, be assured^ 
they neyer will, if it be worth understanding, or if you 
understaqd your own soul. But while your p^vuling 
motiTe is to be compared and appfreciated, is it credible, 
IB it possible, that you should in earnest seek finr a 
knowledge whidb is and must remain a hidden Light, 
a seeret Treasure ? Have you childr^ or have you 
lived among duldren, and do you not know, that in all 
things, in food, in mecbdne, m ail their doings and ab- 
stainuigs they miist believe in order to acquire a reason 
for their belief? But so is it with religious truths for 
all men. These we must all learn as children. The 
ground of the prevaiHng error on this pmnt is the 
igDoranoe, that in spiritual coneemmentsto believe 
and to understand are not diverse things, but the same 
thing in different periods of its growth. Belief is the 
seed, received into the will, of which the Understand- 
ing cr Knowledge is the Flower, and the thing believed 
is the fruit, Uidess ye believe (saith the Prophet) ye 
eannot understand: and unless ye be humble aa child* 
ren, ye not only will not, but ye cannot believe. Of 
such therefore is the Kingdom of Heaven. Yea, 
blessed is the calaouty that makes ua hamUe : though 
so repugnant thereto is our nature, in our present state, 
that after a while, it is to be feared, a second and 
sharper calamity would be wanted to cure us of our 
pride in having become ao humble. 
■ Laady, there are among us, though fewer and less 
iniashian than among our ancestora. Persons who, like 
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Shafbbury, do not belong to ^' the herd of Epicurusy^^ 
yet prefer a philosophic Paganism to the moraUty of 
the Gospel. Now it would conduce, methinka^ to the 
child-like Humility, we have been discoursing of, if the 
use of the term. Virtue, in that high, comprehensive, 
and notional sense in which it was used by the ancient 
Stoics, were abandoned, as a relic of Paganism, to these 
modern Pagans : and if Christians restoring the word 
to its original import, viz. Manhood or Manliness,' 
used it exclusively to express the quality of Fortitude ; 
Strength of Character in relation to the resistance 
opposed by Nature and the irratbnal Pasaons to the 
Dictates of Beason ; Energy of Will in preserving the 
Line of Rectitude tense and firm against the waqung 
forces and treacheries of Tiemptation. Surely, it were 
far less unseemly to value ourselves on this moral 
Strength than on Strength of Body, or even Strength 
of Intellect. But we will rather value U for ourselves : 
and bearing in mind the old adage, Quis custodiet ipsum 
Custodem ? we will value it the more, yea,, then only 
will we allow it true spiritual Worthy when we possess 
it as a gift of Grace, a booa of Mercy undeserved, a 
fulfilment of a free Promise (1 Corinth, x. 13.) What 
more is meant in this last paragraph, let the venerable 
Hooker say for me in the following 

APHORISM VI. 

What is Virtue but a Medicine, and Vice but a 
Wound ? Yea, we have so often deeply wounded our- 
selves with Medicine^ that God hath been fain to make 
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wounds medicinable ; to cure by Vice where Virtue 
hath stricken ; to suffer the just man to fall, that being 
raised he may be taught what power it was which up- 
held him standing. I am not airaid to aiSrm it boldly 
with St. Augustine, that Men puffed up through a 
proud Opinion of their own Sanctity and Holiness re- 
ceive a benefit at the hands of God, and are as^sted 
with his Grace when with his Grace they are not as- 
sisted, but permitted (and that grievously) to trans- 
gress. Whereby, as they were through over-great 
Liking of themselves supplanted {tripped up), so the 
dislike of that which did supplant them may establish 
them afterwards the surer. Ask the very Soul of 
Peter, and it shall undoubtedly itself make you this 
answer: My eager protestations made in the glory of 
my spiritual strength, I am ashamed of. But my 
shame and the Tears, with which my Presumption and 
my Weakness were bewailed, recur in the songs of my 
Thanksgiving. My Strength had been my Ruin, my 
Fall hath proved my Stay. Sermon on the Nature of 
Pride, HooKER^s Works, p. 521. 

APHORISM VII. EDITOR. 

The Being and Providence of One Living Grod, 
Holy, Gracious, Alerciful, the Creator and Preserver 
of all things, and a Father of the Righteous ; the Mo- 
ral Law in its ^ utmost height, breadth, and purity ; 
a State of Retribution after Death ; the ^ Resurrection 
of the Dead; and a Day of Judgment — ^all these were 
known and received by the Jewish People, as esta- 
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bliahed Arttdes of the Natioiial Faith, at or be&ce 
the Proclaiming of Christ by the Baptist. They are 
the ground-work oi Christianity, and essentials in the 
Chffistian Faith, but not its characterntic and pecufiar 
Doctrines: except indeed as they are conftrmed, en- 
Irrened, realized and brought home to the wkole Bemg 
of Man, Head, Heart, and Spirit, by the truths and 
influences of the GospeL 

Peculiar to Christianity are : 

L The belief that a Means o£ SalTOtion has been 
effected and provided £or die Human Race by the in- 
carnation of the Son of God in the person of Jesus 
Christ; and that his Life on earth, his Suffering 
Death, and Resurrection are not only proofs and manip 
iestations, but likewise essential and effective parts of 
the great redemptive Act, whereby also the Obstade 
from tile corruption of our Nature is senderedf no 
longer insnrmountaUe. 

II. The belief in the possible appropriation of dik 
benefit by Repentance and Faith, including the Aids 
that render an effective Faith and Repentance tfaem^ 
selves possible. 

III. The belief in the reception (by as many as ^< shall 
be Heirs of Salvation^) of a living and spiritual Prin- 
ciple, a Seed of Life capable of surviving tUn natural 
life, and; of existing in a cKvine and immortal Sttrte» 

IV. The belief in the awakening of tke Spirit^ in 
liiem tjiat truly believe, and in the oommiinion ef die 
Spirit, thus awakened, with the Holy ^irit* « 

• See pp. 68—72. 
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. V. The belief in tbe acooa^MOBi jing aad oonaequent 
gifts, graces, eomforts, and privileges of the Spirit, 
whidi acdog priiaarily cm the heart and wiU cannot 
btit manifest themselyes in suitable works of Lov« and 
Obedience, L e. in right acts with r^ht affections, frmn 
right principles. 

Further, as Christians, we are taught^ that these 
Works are the appointed signs and evklenoes of our 
Faith ; and that, under limitation of the power, the 
means, aad the opportunities affiorded us ii^viduaUj, 
they are the rule and measure, l^ whkih we are bound 
a»d oiabled to judges of what spirit we are: and aU 
these with the dootrise the Fathers re«^roclaiiaed in 
the everlasting Gespd^ we receive in the full assur- 
ance, that God beholds a»d will finally jiidge us with 
a merd&l coci»deraAion of our infirmities, a gracious 
ace^tanee of our luoc^e thou^ imperfect strivings, 
a forgiveness of our defects through the mediation, 
and a completion of our defideneies by the perfiact 
i^iteousness, of the Man Christ Jesus^ even the Weoid 
that was m the beginning wi^ God, and who^ hasag 
God, became Man for the redemption of Mankmd. 

ft 

COMMENT. 

I earnestly aitreat the Reader to pauae awhile, and 
to join with me in r^iectmg on the preceding Apho- 
rism. It has been my aim throughout this- work to 
enforce two points: 1. That Mobalitt arioi^ out <^ 
the Reason and Conscience of Men, and Fruinsnce, 
which in like manner flows out of the Understanding 
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and the natural Waots and I)6»ie»ef -tbaliidividbal,* 
are two distinct iJiings ; & That Ifeisalky ^widi Kni^ 
dence as its instrument has, Gonsidered abstaiptBdlj^^ 
not only a vaiue but a Tcorik in itsdf. Now ^dtequw^ 
tion i. U it » a question which e.^ «.m« J«,. 
swer for himself) ^^ From what you know of ymxsSfAi^, 
of your own Heart and Strength ; and from what Hi- 
story and personal Experience have led you to ca^nddde 
of mankind generally ; dare you ^rt^^ to it{ Dareyoif 
trust to it ? To f/, and to it alone ? Ifso^wellt Iti» 
at your own risk. I judge you not. Before HuOy . 
who cannot be mocked, you stand or fall. But if not;, 
if you have had too good reason to know, that yoori 
heart is deceitful and your strength weakness : if yoo. j 
are disposed to exclaim with Paul — the Law inched^ 
is holy, just, good, spiritual ; but I am camal,: aolil , 
under sin : for that which I do, I allow noti aildlwili|t t, 
I would, that do I not ! — ^in this case, there is i^^M.$kmh 
that says, Come unto 972^.* and I will give j(ovi^ iies|.,«: 
This is the Vmce of Christ : and the Conditioiafi^uiid^S^ I 
which the promise was given by him, are th^t y4)ii bftij^ 
lieve m him, and believe his words. And he faii3 fui^. ^ 
ther assured you, that £^you do so, you will.Qbej^ifc^Q^i 
You are, in short, to embrace the Chrmi^af!^ Jli^\^M 
as your Reli^on — those Truths which. 6(t^ilQi;be»^4yv 
lieved d^fier his cpnvermn, and not tbo9e ^n^y iwMd^ Ito . h 
believed no less^undpubtingly while he ^^p^rogpfi^t^ 
Christ, and an enemy of tbt Christimi B^ligiop^} Witjb^ 
what consistency could I olfer you this voIi|XQiq i^ ^i^^ 
to Reflection if I did not call on yoiM to ascertaioin 
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tbe first uisUaee what these truths are? But these I 
oould not lay before you without first ^lumaratii^ 
oertaki oAer points of bdief, whidi though truths, in*- 
dispensable truths, and truths cemprehended or rather 
pr&«u(iposed in the Christian Scheme, are yet not these 
Truths. (1 John v. 17.) 

While doing this, I was aware that the Positions, in 
the first paragrai^ of the preceding Aphorism, to which 
the numerical marks are affixed, Mrill startle some of my 
Readers. Let the following sentences serve for the 
notes corresponding to the marks : 

* Be you holy : even as God is holy, — What more 
does he require of thee, O man ! than to do justice, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with the Lord thy God ? 
To these summary passages frcxn Moses and the Pro- 
phets (the first exhibiting the closed, the second the 
expanded, Hand of the Moral Law) I might add the 
Authorities of Grotius and other more orthodox and 
not less learned Divines, for the opinion, that the 
Lord's Prayer was a selection^ and the famous Pass- 
age [The Hour is now coming, John v. 28, S9.] a 
ciMion by our Lord from the Liturgy of the Jewish 
Church. But it will be sufficient to remind the reader, 
that the apparent diflPerence between the prominent 
W0ral truths of the Old and those of the New Testament 
results tram the latter having been written in Greek ; 
while die conversations recorded by the Evangdists 
took place in Hebrew or Syro-chaldaic. Hence it 
happened that where our Lord cited the original text, 
his Biographers substituted the Septuagint Version, 

o 
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while out En^ishVersioiil is inftoft iitdtune^ ii 
and Hteral-oiii the Old Testament bom'^^d^e' Hebi«w 
Original^ in the New l^estament froih th^ifreev Gtr«ek 
Tranalatioiu Thus in the Text, XiDire yoiir Ndtgh-- 
hour as jourself, Neighbour in cui^tih^jSinA Sfrmng^ 
in our Old Testament represent .One and^Uie same 
Hebrew ward« The* text^ "^^ I give jaa a new com- 
mandment,^ has no oonnexion with the present subjeeft; 
- ^ There i& a current mistake on this point likewise, 
though dss article of the Jewish Belief is not only 
asserted by St. Paul, but is elsewhere spoken of aa 
eommm'to the TwelVe Tribes. The mistake consists 
in suppoilng the Pharisees to hate been a d}Sthiet Ssd; 
and in strangely bveiwrattng the nnmW of the Sdld« 
ducees. The forma* wiere distingu^hed ndt by-hoUing^ 
as matters of religioua belief, articles dilferent ifrbifi tlW 
Jewiieb Chureh'atf large; biii by their pretences Ix^ a 
more rigid orthodoxy, a more scrupulous performance. 
They were, in short (if 1 inay dare use a phrase which 
I dislike as profane and denounce tui uncbafitable)^tfae 
£vang^cii and strict Prqfe^st^s of the Day. The 
latter, the Sadducees, whose opinions much more 
nearly resembled those oi the Skdcs thaii the E^ 
cureans (a remark that wifl appeaar paradoTciea) td thoed 
only who have mbstrected their notions of the Stok 
Philos6phy froin Epictetus^ Mark Anttmine, an^ cert, 
tain brilliant inconsistencies of Seneca), Wet« % ISaSySitA 
bf rich men, romamsied Jews, not tiiore Mmerofs lihttn 
Infidels among us, Jund held by t^e Pedple^slt latgiQ iik 
at least equal abhorrence. Their great afrgpment wibl 
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th«c tbe B^ef of a:ftiiure Stotd of i« ward» and poniili^ 
menti injured or destipyed the purity of the Moral 
Idtw for the more enfigbtened CJasses,' atui weakened 
tbas influence of the Laws of the Land f(^ the People, 
the vulgar Multitude; 



I wfll now suppose the Reader to have thoughtfully 
re-perUsed' the Paragraph containing the Tenets pecu- 
liar to Christiaiiity, and i^ fee have his religious prin- 
dples yet id form, ^shoula expect to overhear a trou-' 
fcled Mtirmur : How can I comprehend this? How ia 
this ta be proved ? To the first question t should an- 
swer : Christianity is nit'a Theory, or a Speculation ; 
but a Z^i/i. Not a Philosopky of Life, but a Life and 
a living Process. To the second: Try it. It has 
Been eighteen hundred Years in existence : and has one 
Individual left a record, like the following? [I tried 
it; and it did not answer. I made the experiment 
faithfully according to the directions ; and the result 
has been, a conviction of my own credulity.] Have 
you, in your own experience, met with any one in 
whose word? you could place full confidence, and 
who has seriously afiS^rmed, [I have given Christianity 
a fair trial. I was aware^ that its promises were made 
oiily coiidltionaMy. ' But my heart bears me witness, that 
I hive to the utmost of my power compHed with these 
conditions; Both outwardly and in the discipline of 
my inward acts and affections^ I have performed the 
dudes' wifiich it enjoins, and I have used tlie means, 
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which it pKesdibes* Yet my ABSuranoe of its truth 
has reoeiv^ no increase. Its promises htsuve not been 
fulfilled: and I repent me of my delusion !] If nather 
your own experience nor the History of almost two 
thousand years has presented a single testimony to 
this purport ; and if you have read and heard of many 
who have lived and died bearing witness to the con- 
trary : and if you have yourself met with some onCi in 
whom on any other point you would place unqualified 
trust, who has on his own experience made report to 
you, that ^^ he is fidthful who promised, and what he 
promised he has proved himself able to perform :^ is i% 
bigotry, if I fear that the Unbelief, which prejudges' 
and prevents the experiment, has its source elsewhere 
than in the uncomipted judgement ; that not the stiong 
free Mind, but the enslaved Will, is the true original In- 
fidel in this instance ? It would not be the first time, 
that a treacherous Bosom-Sin had suborned the Under- 
standings of men to bear false witness against its avow^ 
Enemy, the right though unreceived Owner of the 
House, who had long warned it outy and waited only 
for its ejection to enter and take possession of the same. 
I have elsewhere in the present Work, though more 
at large in the ^^ Elements of Discourse^ which, God per- 
mitting, will follow it, explained the difference between 
the Understanding and the Reason, by Reason mean- 
ing exclusively the speculative or sdentific Power so 
called, the Nous or Mens of the Andents. And wider 
still is the distinction between the Understanding and 
the Spiritual Mind. But no Gift of Grod does or can 
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cbnfvadict any other Gift^ except by tmsuae or mis- 
^^eetlon. ' Most readily therefore do I admit, that 
dieire «aii be no contrariety between Revdation and 
the' Underetanding ; unless you call the fact, that the 
Skin, thoi:^ sensible of the warmth <tf the Sun, can 
convey no notion of its figure, or its joyous Ught, or of 
the colours, it impresses on the clouds, a contrariety be-> 
tween the Skin and the Eye; or infer that the cutaneous 
and the optic nerves contradu^ each other. 
* But we have grounds to believe, that there are yet 
other Rays or Effluences from the Sun, which neither 
Feeling nor Sight can apprehend, but whidi are to be 
inferred from the effects. And were it even so with 
regardto the Spiritual Sun^ how would this contradict 
the Understandii^ or the Reason? It is a sufficient 
proof of the contrary, that the Mysteries in question 
are not in the direction of the Understanding or the 
(specttlative) Reason. They do not move on the same 
Ifaie or plane with them, and therefore cannot contradict 
th^m. But besides this, in the Mystery that most im- 
mediately concerns the Believer, that of the Urth into 
» new and ^iritual life, the common sense and expert^ 
eftce of mankind come in aid of thdir faith. The ana- 
logous facts, which we know to be true, not only facili- 
tate the apprehension of the &cts promised to us, and 
expressed by the same words in conjunction with a di^ 
stilu^e*^ithet ; but being confessedly not less incom^ 
pr^ensfble, the certain knowledge of the one disposes 
uis; to the beiief of the other. It removes at least all 
objefctions! to ^e truth of the doctrine derived from the 
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myBteriousneiBSof its Qofajact. The Life, we seek after, 
}» A mysi^iy i but no bodi m itself and H its. origin is 
the Life ire htivie. In order to. meet. this flqneation, 
hf^wover, wiffa minija'dulj prepaisdj there ar^bhtrv^ pre* 
]iwix\»ry en^uilaes to be decided ; Ae first lespecting the 
purport, ihe second tespecting the language of the 
Goq)el. ..^ 

, First then of the purport, nhz. what the Oospd does 
iwty and what ii dbtt {stifess to he. The Gospel ia 
90t » system nS TJieology, nor a Syntagma of theo- 
irellcal psopomtions and oonclusions for the enla^gemeltt 
of sfieeidatiYe kntiwledge, ethical at metaphyncal. But 
it w a History, « scries of Facts and Events related 
or annouaoedi These dd indeed,. inTolve, or ratb^I 
should say the;? at the same time laf^ nnfffeimpcHaEit 
docuinal Tmifas; but atiU Jbc/^ mnd;;DedbJllit«in of 
fact9. 

Seooodly of the languagg. Tiiis is a l^ide subject. 
But the point, to which I chiefljr^v^irt, is the iteeessity 
of thoroi^hly nnderstaading^tUd distinction between 
muzlogotis, and frmdaphoricM language. Jnalagies are 
used in aid of Conviction: MeiajAors, as m^ana of 
JBustraOon* The language is analogous, wherevar a 
tilnng, power, or principle in a^hi^hisi' d^nify 10 ex- 
pressed by the same thingy jjtower, or priocipfe in a 
lower but more known; f<km. Such, for instance^ is 
the language of John liL -6. That whkh is bom of&ie 
Flesh, is Flesh ; thai 'Which is bom of the SpttH, is 
SpiriL The latter half of the verse contains the fisiot 
ii^«r^dfthe foimer half the omK&^xn^ &ct, by 
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is j» r^Bfii^fc^ intieU^Ue.! If any mw* jcfeop^Q Iq cidl 
this tn^l^yiftorJcA^ or figurative, I ask hiln wliether with 
^ci}hs ami Boliogbipke he applies the slime rule td 
th^ ^oral atftribute^ of the D^ity ? Whether he ret 
gard^ the divine Justieei for instanpe»iie a mefaphotical 
ter^ a ipere figure ci speedi ? If be diflelaims this, 
tbe^ I $J^very nqiiJm 49 I x^fiueA the words, iom 

(V<^^ 9^ ^pir^t^ iii^9 ^ figures on nxetafibtyn* I 
h^veoply tq a^d, that these analcgi^s frk lhejTya)c yia l» 
pr ((to sp^ dieipieally) the ba^^ of Symbols and aysof 
boUcal exprep^ons; the mature of which as always tot^ta. 
gprical (i. e. expi^sing th^ swm subject but with a 
^^(^rfipfs^y in oontr|Eu4istinCtiop feoiu metaphors and 
f^niilitudes, that arjs aliray$ aUegon<^ (i. & expressing 
a different subject but with a rpsembUmee) will be 
found explained at large in the Statesman's Manual, 
p. S5— 38. 

Qf wf^fejp^ori^flrf l^gu4gp, op tbp ptfe^r hand, let the 
foUoiyjpg/be takei) a^ instimpp at^d ^Uustfati^^ I ass 
jipeaking^ we will fuppos^, of a^. AAt,.Y^eh>init8 awa 
nature^, axid a^ a prpdu(4ng find effi00nt Cfj^e^ is tran* 
scendent ; but which prqdi^oes sundry ^ect^ each of 
which is the same in kind with an efiPect produced by a 
Cause well known and of ordinary occurrence. Now 
y^^vk I charaicterize or des^ate this transc<^ndeQ)^ Act, 
|n fp^J,usive reference to these its ^eCU^ by a such 
cessic^.ofinap)^ borrowed from their otdipa^y :cau8es( 
;)ot.fa^ ^ purpose of rendering the Ac^ itself,, or the 
inani^ pf the Agei^cy, conceivable, but in order to 
show the nicture and mfignitude of th]QB«;iefits received 
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from it^ and rthu^'to^kctte dK^dhaetadiod^tf^i j^rStl^ 
tude, and-kwe in'the R«i«eiVe»Mn«lii^€liSe^I^oidd 
be rightly described as speiBking meUtphoi'itaUif. And 
in tins case tooonfocind t/te rimik^i/ in rdsp^i df ihe 
effects relatively to the Recipients ^di €m tdif^^iH 
respect of the causes or modes cf (Jausatimi rrititive^ 
to the transcendent Act or the IKvine Ag^t, ]a*&W^ 
fusion of metafrfioriRrith analogy, and of %uhit]vei?)th 
literal ; aiod has been and ^xmtinues to be a flinilliil 
source of iiuperstiition or enthusiasm in Bdievers, kim 
of objections and prejiKfioes to Infidels and Sceptics. 
But each of these points is worthy of a separate ocu^ 
sideration: and apt oecasions will be found of revert^ 
ing to them sevarally in tiie fdlowing Af^ibrisms dr 
the comments thereto attached. 

APHORISM YIIL . xmmvtOL, 

Faith elevates the soul not only above Sense and 
sen^ble things, but above Reason itsdf. As Kedsoh' 
corrects the cirrors which Sense might occasion, ^b 
-supernatural Faith corrects the errors of natural Hea* 
son juc^^ing accordiiig to Sense. 

COMMENT. > 

The Editor's remarks on this aphorism from Arch- 
bishop Leigfaton cannot be better introduced, or th^t 
purport more distinctly announced, than by the follow- 
ing sentence from Harrington, with no other change 
than was necessary to make the words express without 
aid of the <x»itext what from the context it is evident 
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Was the ,Wiiter*s meatnii^. ^ The definition and pro- 
per ohamotec /oi \MaB>^<^that) liaineljr, •iridcb should 
contra-diBtiiiguish him fit»n the Animals-^is to be 
taken from his Reason rather than from his Under- 
standing : in regard that in other creatures there may 
be something of Understanding but there is nothing of 
Reason." ; See the Friend, vcL i. p. ^3—277 : and 
tli^ A]E^P£Nnix (Note C.) to the St atbsmak^s Manual. 
. iBir Thomas Brown, in his Religio Medici, complains, 
that there are not imposabilities enough in Religion 
for his active faith ; and adopts by choice and in free 
pr^erence such interpretations of certain texts and de- 
<^^ations pf Holy Writ, as place them in irrecondlable 
contradktkm.to the demonstrations of science and the 
experience of mankind, because (says he) I love to lose 
myself in a mystery, and ^ds my solitary recreation to 
pose my apprehension with those involved enigmas and 
riddles of die Trinity and Incarnation ^^ — ^and because 
h0 delights (as thinking^ it no vulgar part of faith) to 
believe a thing not only above but contrary to Reason, 
and against the evidence of our proper senses. For the 
worthy knight could answer all the objections of the 
Devil and Reason (! !) ^^ with the odd resolution he had 
learnt of Tertullian; Certum est quia impossibile est. 
It }& certainly true because it is quite impoaable r Now 
this I call Ultba^idianism *. 

* There is this advantage in the occasional use of a newly 
minted term or title expressing the doctrinal schemes of par- 
ticular sects or parties^ that it avoids the inconvenience that 
presses on either side^ whether we adopt the name which the 
Party itself has tak^n up to express it's peculiar tenets by^ 
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Agidoy there b a ai^eme coiMtrwted QUi tte^ 
<>f xetatnsngi thQ iocatiisymi^ihiim^ that atfeiHi da th^ 

< . ' . f f . : . ' ' ' » 

or tliat by vfhich the ^am^ Partj 19 designated hj its pi^poiieiits^ 
If we take the latter^ it most often happens that. either the 
persons, are invidiously \aimed at in the designation of the 
principles^ or that the name implies some consequence or oc- 
casional accompaniment^ of ^he principles denied by the* parties 
themseh^es, as ap^fcabli td tHenl cc^dotiyely. GA the other 
hand, cmj^lM^M I Wj that ciirrant appdlaifeiBs ate never 
wholly iqdijQ^r^tor inert ; and that, when emplo]fed to cacpres) 
the characteristic Belief or Object of a religious confederacy> 
they exert oh the Many a great and constant, though insensible, 
in^ence ; I cannot but fear that In adopting the former I may 
be sacrificing the interests of Trti& beyond what the duties CKf 
eovfrteffOUL' demand or justify. In a tiuct publiitflled in the year 
1816, J( hi^y^ slated! my objections to.the irord Unitarians: 89.# 
name which in its proper sense can belong only to the Maintainer^ 
of the Truth im{>ugned by the persons, who have chosen it as 
their designation. "For Unity or Uriition, and indistinguish- 
able Unicity OT Sameness, are incom{)atible terms. We netef 
speak of the tJniQr of Attraction, or the Dniffjbf Re^^ob; 
but of the Unity of Attrwition onc^ l^ptilsioin in ekih ^fto^usdel 
Indeed, the essential diversity of the ooncepfipnsi Unity and Samet 
ness, was among the elementary principles ,^^the old Logicians : 
and Leibnitz in his critique on Wissow^tius has ably exposed 
the sophisms grounded on the confusion of the two terms. But 
in the exclusive tense, in which the name, tJnitarian, Ss trppro^ 
priated by the Sec|, and in which ^ey ineaii ^fo be ttndeirstdods 
it is a presumptuous Boast ithd ^oa uncharitable : caluiaay* Ka 
one of the Churches to which they on this article of the Chri- 
stian Faith stand opposed, Grepk or Latiiv ever adopted the 
term, Trini — or Tri-uni-tarians as their ordinary and proper 
nanie : and had it been otherwise, yet Unity is assuredly no lo^ 
gical Opposite to Tri-unity, which expresisly includes it. The 
triple Alliance is a fortiori Alliance. The true desi^iation <of 



bwfm df B^^t^, at the leaaC po9i4)d« i^sicpclidiftur^. Qf 
P^lkj^^ fliebeme o^ pickipg find <^QQ9iog Sdriptiu* 

Ibeir fi\mwips4§ti9 T«xiet> and whicb wotild fioiply «lld .i«e 
l»(SQ9ai?9l J ^£¥i^es9 » jfaet a4mi^e4 on fill 8adf»^ if PfiWdito^isD^ 

I (IfM^ 9fl^>l}$i9itat^ to |i?aw ^a(^ re^^f^ tlift any jBchenae of 
^(^4ltfs .«r.tii^«U 8b9!ild bf9 the Bujbject of|i^nial]4?r: tfii^uc^ 

lyiay t^ pr4^ii9gAtpd> and how^y«r false <^ iqjurioiUj may be a«r 
naiied^ in ^ inai^per and by ineao^ that woiildmalce tbe AdvocftiP 
4>r Ass^iiiaBi; justly pxuiif^ble, 3ui theyi it m the 99ann«ri the 
0xifiansp thfit ooi^titHte the mW« The m^pit or demmt iff the 
^Opipions tbemseiyefl depends on th^ origin^tJyig und determiv 
|i% oause^j which wflty ^1$er in every djj9erent} Bdiever^ andahs 
fm%divlf Igaown. to Hm %}pne> f^o comnanded us ; Jud^ np|^ 
i^T^.heJNg^. Al 141 ^^ventfy in tb^ i^^aeiit statie of the Law 
il il0.iH^]aee whfW we (^ }»^9» or where wf cap etqpj without 
;ii«^f)Mtep<3y iiad qo^sequeni; h^ord^hip. Jwlging by al] ^hat ne 
Aiaii pi:etei^ to know or are entitled to infer, i^.fimpqg U9 wiU 
vti^ oiiihiinself to degay that the late Dr. Priestley was a good and 
43i^Qe?«lent man^ as ^ncere in his love, as he wa^ intre]^d and 
-kitdefatlgable in his pursuit^ pf Truth? Noif let us ^Qnstru^ 
Athr?e parallel tables^ the first cpntaining ^he A'tii^les 9f BelieC, 
<Wf9ral and theological^ inaintained by t^e veipiexiible JEiooJi^fr 4us 
^libeipprwulatiYe of the ISstabli^d Ghp^^ e^ch ^tide *hei9g 
^stiofftJy Uiaed and nuipbered ; the »9oon4 the Tenets ^nd P#ru 
(fUl^ufllVi^ {iOvd Herbert^ f» the r^prpseptative pf th^ plat9i|i;|ing 
]>eia^; ^sA tfre thirds those of Pr. Priestley. Le^ t^e pdnts^ ip 
'whiph the fifi^Qif^ and third ^ee wi^ or differ Irom the firsts 
^hev ppi^fii^P^ed as to the comparative number modified by the 
^^WEfffl^tivp we^t and importance of the several points — and 
.letan^ jppnipet^pt and upri^t Map be aj^pointed the Arbit^^ 
, to d^^ fic^ordiqg to his best judgmeut, without any reference 
.^,\o t\ke tr^U^ of the opimonfi whiqh ofj^e two di&red frx^m th^ 



texto for the fiuj^rt of doctrines thM hatd ^l&tfl^^ift^ 
befordiand from the higher orade of GMamon^ Sehse^ 

-first the more widely ! I say this^ well aware that it would b^ 
abundantly more prudent to leave it unsaid. But I say it' in 
the conviction^ that the liberality in the adoption of admitted' 
misnomers in the naming of doctrinal systems^ if oiily they havie 
been ne^tively l^aMased^ is but an equivocal proof of liber^ty 
•toward the persons who dissent from us. On the contrary^ I' 
tnore than suspect that the former liberality does in too many men- 
arise from a latent pre-disposition to transfer their reprobation^ 
and intolerance from the Doctrines to the Doctors^ from the Be^ ' 
lief to the Believers. Indecency^ Abuse^ Scoffing on sulijecti^ ' 
dear and aweful to a multitude of our fellow-dti^ens, Appebh tb 
the vanity^ appetites, and malignant passions of ignorant anA'- 
inoompetent judges — these are flagrant overt-acts, cond^ftnn^'by ' 
the Law written in the heart of every honest man, Jew, Ttttk, 
and Christian. These are points respecting which the humblest 
honest man feels it his duty to hold himself infallible, and dares 
not hesitate in giving utterance to the verdict of his conscience, 
in the Jury-box as fearlessly as by his fireside. It is far otherwise 
with respect to matters of faith and inward conviction : and with 
respect to these I say — Tolerate no Belief, that you ju(lge false 
and of injurious tendency : and arraign no Believer. The Man 
is more and other than his Belief: and God only knows, how 
small or how large a part of him the Belief in question may be, 
for good or for evil. Resist every false doctrine : and call no man 
heretic. The fake doctrine does not necessarily nmkeitiie IwUk 
a heretic ; but an evil heart can make any doctrine hectatloaL < , - 
Actuated by these principles, I have olijected to a falw and-'? 
deceptive designation in the case ei one System* Penmad^ 
that the doctrines, enuma*ated in -p. 190, 191, are net &Ay^'^i 
essential to the Chzistian Retigion, but those which oontra-di-&- ^' 
stinguish the religion as Christians, I merdy repeat this pennHM *- 
sion in another formj when I assert, that (in my sense of the 
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wbkh, as appliexi Xotibe tmih& of Betigioii) meaEDs the 
popiiUu: part xxi- th^ philosophy in fashioa. Of oourBe, 

word^ Christian) Unitarianism is not Chrisdanity* But do I say, 
that those^ who call themselves Unitarians^ are not Christians? 
9od forbid { I would not thinks much lesa promulgate^ a judge-* 
ment at on^e so presumptuous, and so uncharitable. Let » 
fij^ndly anti^onist retort on my scheme of fSuthy in the like 
xpanner : X shall respect him all the more for his eonstst^icy as 
a^reasonor^ and not confide the less in his kindness. towards me 
as his Neighbour and Fellow-chiistian. This latter and most 
endearing name I scai^cely know how to withhold even^ from my 
friend^ Hyman Hurwitz^ as often as I read what* every R&- 
ypref of Holy Writ and of the Snghsh Bible on^t to rcad^ his 
adorable ViirniciiB Hxbraicje 1 It has trembled on the wtfgs, 
as it wi»e^ of my lips, eyery time I have convefsed with that 
pious, Idimed^ strong*minded, and single-hearted Jew, an 
Israelite indeed and without guil( 



Cujus cura sequi naturam, legibus uti, 

Kt mentem vitiis, ora negare dolls ; 
Virtutes opibus, verum prsponere falso. 

Nil vacuum sensu dicere, nil facere. 
Post obitum vivam secum, secum requiescam. 
Nee fiat melior sors mea sorte su^ ! 

From, a poem of Hildehert on his Master^ 
the persecuted Berengarius* 

Undar the same feelings I conclude this Aid to Reflection by 
applying the {Hindple to another misnomer not less inappro- 
priate and far more influential. Of those, whom I have found 
moat reason to respect and value, many have been members of 
the Ghurdi of Rome : and certainly I did not honour those the 
lesfft, who scrupled even in common parlance to call oiir Church 
a refismed Ghiifch. A .similar scruple would not, methinks. 
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the adbfime differs at diffemit timeB .mid in diflbenf 
Indnriduak in the number of articles eacclvded; bttt^ 

difliprsci^al^teiftiuiitas to theuaeofthevorda^ Catfaolicor Riv' 
lUadslhdKcs; sad. if (taci1ij:at leaiMr, and m thought) hit re* 
BV^be»d ifaAt 4be Itaudi ABti^««ih«lit OhuBcI ilMd xAote 

diNiFliiK^dMririe> and piictiee da> for tiio ftor lai^tr ^pac^vvre 
hetk lliair eng^ and perpetaatfon to tlie RoiBcfadk Coar^^ oilft 
iIm iocdl Sribimala of the Ot^^ of Rome; and neither are or 
ewer hlffftfaaan Ckiholic, L e. univeinil, {hraagbotat the Eomaiv 
BmpifTf or CTen in the whole Lstiii of Western €hurch-*-an^ 
jliiff-eatholit^ be<iauae no otliar CSiurch acts on so nenroai^ aM 
eStfommiuiicative a t)ritfciple> or is ehssactariisd .by 'sikih a jt»r 
\ffm apiiit of nuUo|ioiy. In^teid of a €a Aottc <iniverasl) i^AAi 
il; iHaj ba truly deseribed as a apiixt ef Fipftievdarisni coaiiie]^ 
taking Catholieity by a negative totality, and heretical ielf«Mdv4 
cumscription— in the first instances catting oiF, and sinee then 
cutting herself off from, all the other members of Christ's Body* 
For the rest, I -think as that man of true catholic spiiit and 
apostolic zeal, Bichatd Baxter, thought; and my readers will 
thank me for c6nveying my reflections in his own words^ lAtbe 
following golden passage from his Life, *' faithfuUjr published 
from his own orlg^klMSS. by Matthew SHvester, 16^^/' 

" My censures of ihe Papists do much differ fl'oift what Uiay 
were at first. I then thought, that their errors in the daciriues 
of faith were thebr most dangerous mistakes. But now I am 
assured that their misexpressions and misunderstanding ijui^ ^rith 
our mistakings of them and inconvenient expressing of onff 0J^ 
opinions, have made the difi^nce in most points ftflPfiSRiifMl^ 
greater than it is; and that in some it is next to^i^omM^ftt*. 
But the great and unreconcilabk differences lie in th^^Clw^ 
Tyranny; in the usurpations of their Hierarchy, and Jfnff^q^i 
under the usme of c^iritual autl^ifnty.ex£srei8ing^.a,,tf^9l90i^ 
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ll riuiy «Wayft hs reoDgnifced by^tlifar fiiifiDaiieiikt'ClHi^^ 
ncter^ that its objeet is io draw teliipoit 'dowrn tdtlie; 
Bc^ver^s intellect, instead of ndmng hss intellect up toi 
religion. And this extreme I call MiNZMtFiDiANisBC. • 
Now if there be one Preventive of botli these ex- 
tremes more efflcatnous than anotk^Ty and pre]ininiar]r 
to aH d»^ i«sl^ it is tibe being 'made id% aware of the 
Av(ei!iit7'0f Reason and . Understandftig. And this is 
the more (Expedient, because^ tbotigh there is no want 
of autfiorities anaent and nddQni for diedistinetioti of 
the faculties and thedi8tmcita|qxi^prti|(ti(ip«ofdb4e9^ 
yet our best wiitem too ol^:c0iilbcad;thit«n0witfc 
Aiie^other. £mn Lord Bdebn Mmsielf, ^bo'in biv Not* 
turn Orgahum bas so inoomparaUy set fo^h the^ imu 

XiOrttehip } in their corruptions and abatement of God's Worship^ 
but above all in their systematicbefrieiidingof Tgnorance ancl Vice.* 
" At first r thought that Mr. Perkins well proved, that a Papist 
cannot go beyond a reprobate ; but now I doubt not that Gbcf 
hath nany sanetlfled ones among diem who have leceiTed the 
ime doctrine e£ Chritdiaiity so practieafly that tUeir cen« 
tradictory errors prevail net a^nst them, to hinder their love of 
iGrod and their salvation : but that their errors are like a con- 
querable dose of poison which a healthful nature doth overcome. 
AnA I tan never believe thai a man may m>f te savii 5y Hhai rtf- 
Vgitm', lokkh iai^ hut Imng^Mmio ikeifM[IM€ ifGodand^ 

ktM} iM fh^Sf hiffHt kH^ AM at mt it would dl^prace an>( 
'dbottkie with me if I did but hear it called .popery and anti- 
tbnstian ; but t have long learned to be more impartial, and to 
ImoW that Satan can use even the name^ of pop^^.and Anti- 
^Ifrist, to bring a trUth into stiipiciqn and diacredii'*— Baxterlr 
Wfe, part I. p. 131. 
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ture of the cKfereDoe, and the unfitness of t^e latter 
fiiculty for the ol^ects of the former, doea iievertheieB& 
in sundry places use the term Reason where he means 
the Understanding, and sometimesi though less fre^ 
quendy, Understanding for Reason* In consequence 
of thus confounding the two t^rms, or rather of wasting 
both words for the expresoon of one and. the same 
faculty, he left himself no approjuiate term for the 
other and higher gift of Reason, and was thus under 
the necessity of adopting faatastic and mystical pbraoesy 
ex. gr. the dry light (lumen aiocum), the ludfic viipoo, 
&C., meaning thereby nothing more thim Reason in 
eontra-distinction from the Understanding, Thi^ 
too in the preceding Aphorism, by Reason Leighton 
means the human Understanding, the explanation an- 
nexed to it being (by a noticeable coincidence) word for 
word the very definition which the Founder of the 
Critical Philosophy gives of the Understanding — 
namely, ^^ the Faculty judging according to Sense.^ 

On the contrary, Rauxm is the Power of universal 
and necessary Convictions, the Source and Substance 
of Truths above Sense, and having their evidence in 
themselves. Its presence is always marked by the 
necessity of the position affirmed : this necessity being 
condiHonalj when a truth of Reason is applied to Facts 
of Experience or to the rules and maxims of the XJn* 
derstanding, but aischitey when the subject matter is 
itself the growth or o£Pspring of the Reason. Hence 
arises a distinction in the Reasonitself, derived from the 
different mode of applying it, and from the objects to 
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whidi it is directed : according as we consider one and 
the same gift, now a& the ground of formal prindples, 
and. now as the origin of Ideas. Contemplated di- 
stinctirely in reference tojbrmai (or abstract) truth, it 
is the speculative Reason; but in reference to actual 
(or moral) truth, as the fountain of ideas and the lAgkt 
of the Conscience, we name it the pra>ctical Reason. 
Whenever by self-subjection to this universal Light, 
the Will of the Individual, the particular Will, has 
become a Will of Reason^ the' man is regenerate ^ and 
Reason is then the Spirk of the regenerated man, 
whereby the Person is capable of a quickening inter- 
communion with the Divine Spirit. : And herein con- 
sists the mystery of RedemptioB, that this has been 
rendered possible for us. • ^^ And so it is written : the 
first man Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam 
a quickening Spirit." (1 Cor. xv- 45.) We need only 
compare the passages in the writings of the Apostles 
Paul and John concerning the Spirit, and Spiritual 
Grilts, with, those in the Proverbs and in the Wisdotn 
of Scdomon rcfspeeting. £d<i«09i, ta. be convinced that 
the terms are synonymous. In this at once most com- 
prehensive and most appropriate acceptation of the 
word, Reas(Mi is pre-eminendy, spiritual, and a Spirit, 
even. our Spirit, through an effluence of the same 
grace, by which we are privileged to say: Our Father! 
On the other hand, the Judgements of the jLJnder- 
standing are .binding only in relation to. the objects of 
our Senses, which we reflect under the forms of the 
Understanding* It is, as Leighton .rightly defines it, 
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'< the Faculty judging «cQDvdiqg ^SaM&^if 'H^Boe 
we add the epith^ Aiamm,'!wi^nt'tatt(^lQg!p.o'««iMl 
speak of the human Understanding, ia'dl^uiidtion.fi»Mh 
that of Beings hi^ier or lower than mai^ Bilt^lJMire 
is, in this sense, no hunmn Reason. Theee neittiertis 
nor can be but one Reason, one and the tome^iieimt 
the Light that tighteth erery man's indmdiial Undefv 
standing (Dkowmu) and thus maketh it a itlusm^lil^ 
Understanding, Discourse of Reason^'-^ ama lonijm 
yet manifold ; it goeth through all undevstanding^rMd 
remaining in itself regenerateth all other, p^w^r 
(Wisdom of Sdemonc. ^iii«) . The same Writ^^fpllB 
it likewise ^' an influenoe from the< Glmf cfuike 
AhnigMyi^ this being^one of the names of the MesMb, 
as the Logos, or oo^etemal Filial Word. And vosltno- 
ticeable for its ooincidence is a fragment ctHemfjfyAU, 
as I have indeed already noticed dsewhen^ ^^ Tqrdif- 
course rationally it behoves us to derive strength Ama 
that which is common to all men: for-all.humaii'Ua- 
derstandings are nourhhod by the one D^ikb W^ki^^ 
Beasts, we have said^ partake of Understandmg. If 
any man d«iy tins, there is- a ready way of 
question. Let him givct a careftil perusal to 
two small volumes^ on Bees and on AtttS'^espeiqiUy 
the latter), and to Kirby and SpeneeVIntioduoUcyarlo 
Entomology: and one or other of two -thk^g^Haitiat 
follow. He will dther change his opinion as nv^oeii- 
dlable with the fiicts: or he UMist deny the ftu:l«^a4Mfri) 
yet I cannot suppoaey inasmuch as the denial tVKOuMhe 
tantamount to the no less extravagant than unehaiaiable 
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iMoiWdn/ldiiA iiSiibisiry 4«k1 ihe^ ^ Na* 

tcwalijipai^ ii^feijch^ and Englisby ^li», Gk^rman, and 

OUa&an^i for^ wrhcMci H^l7eir^4i obeervatbns and elperi- 

rmkisihiAve teen repeated ahd confirmed, had all con* 

n^Md'to io^pb^ a stfries^ of falsehoods amd fmry-tales 

^AWthewoi^, I see BO way at least, by wbicfa be tan 

■^"^t'ifjitkm dilemma, but by ovc]%lea|Mng tbe ad<^ 

'^Mltljd^Euled and Fences of all legitimate Disctission^ 

4QidieiA<^ tttmsferring to the word, Undbt^nd&ig, the 

'd&filiit&on already apprc^fHriailed to Reason, or defining 

TJnder$taiidii^ m genere by ihespecyk alld aceessional 

lietfeetions yhich the Ai^Tiiaii Understandii^ derives 

^^mitd coexistence with Beaeon and Free-will in the 

.saiasi^'iiidmdttid person; in plainer wends, fifom its 

beii^ ^xerdsed by a Belf<»eonseious and vesporisible 

r€t<6aiUi«l« And after all the supporter of Harington^s 

{t^sition would have aright to adk him, by what other 

^iitaax^ hef would designate the faculty in the instances 

^t^fert^ to ? If it be not Understandiiig, what is h? - 

' lii no fcMrmer part of this volume has the'Edkor 

"^lelts^ aame Anxiety to obtain a patient Attentiim. 

'-fV>r ho does not hesitate to avbw^ that.oa' faissieooess 

"-kf^taUidiii^ the validity and iinpcHrtitRce of thedi- 

iiUkMaipvi betireen Beaaon and Undeivtaiidiiigi herests his 

'h^Hpes of^carrying the Reader along with him through 

^^flttbat^ to f^Hov. Let the Student but dearly see 

'Wd'c^mpe^and th^ dhwrmty k the thkgsthemsalveis^ 

'^*eKpe£^ney 0fm cdrmspondent ' ^atinction iind Bp» 

^h»]^t]o& of tile i»ahh wBl (dikm.ot itadf. Tum 

Ua^k f^ a moment to the Aphorism, and faaviAg re- 

p2 
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perused the first paragraph of this Comme^iit^ thft*6BH'; 
regard the two folfowing narratives as the^lBu'stfrrfdbri: 
I do not say proof: for I take these from rfthdHPtlMb 
of facts equally striking for the one only purpdsfe'iJf 
placing my mecmmg out of all doubt. • » , « io 

I. Huber put a dozen Humble^-bees under" a- B^- 
glass along with a comb of about ten silken coccki^s ^b 
unequal in hdght as not to be capable of iit^ri^3{i% 
steadily. To remedy this two or three of the HwrftlS^ 
bees got upon the comb, stretched themselt^s 6v£r its 
edge, and with their heads downwards fitted their' fo^^ 
feet on the table on which the comb stood, and so ^ A 
their hind feet kept' the conib from falling; ^ Wh^i 
these were weary, others took their places. In this 
constrained and painful posture, fresh bees r^ieViAg 
their comrades at intervals, and each working" ih lb 
turn, did these affectionate little insects sdp^t the 
comb for nearly three days: at the end of which 'they 
had prepared sufficient wax to build pillars with. But 
these pillars having accidentally got displaced, the'bees 
had recourse again to the same manGeuvre'(or rather 
p^doeuvre), till Huber pitying their hard case; &c. ' ' 

II. '^ I shall at present describe the operations of a 
single ant that I observed sufficiently long to satisfy 
my curiosity. 

" One rainy day, I observed a Labourer digging the 
ground near the aperture which gave entrance to the 
ant-hill. It placed in a heap the several fragments it 
had scraped- up, and formed them into small pellets, 
which it deposited here and there upon the nest-. It 
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f«tUi^;^<^o^ijstantiy to the same place, and appeared to 
h^i^A morked design, for it laboured with ardour and 
ff^Tfisyfiaince. I remarked a slight furrow, excavated 
>injtbQ,£^:Qundin a straight line, representing the plan 
of a path or gallery. The Labourer, the whole of whose 
mpvepittnts fell under my immediate observation, gave 
jyt greater depth and breadth, and cleared out its 
hprdera :'and I saw at length, in which I could not be 
deceived, that it had the intention of establishing an 
^venue wUch was to lead from one of the stories to the 
under^gnJiind chambers, l^his path, which was about 
.|tWjP or three inches in length, and formed by a single 
.aaty .was opened above and bordered on each side by a 
.buttress of earth; its concavity en forme de gouttiere 
, wa3 of the most perfect regularity, for the architect 
.had; not left an atom too much^ The work of this ant 
,]krits>8o.weIlfollowed and understood, that I could almost 
.ti> a certainty guess its next proceeding, and the very 
;&agment it was about to remove. At the side of the 
. opening where this path terminated, was a second open^ 
,ing to which it was necessary to arrive by some road. 
The same ant engaged in and executed alone this un- 
. dert^king. It furrowed out and opened another path, 
parallel to the first, leaving between each a little wall 
of three or four lines in height. Those ants who lay 
.ibe foundation of a wall, a chamber, or gallery, from 
working separately occasion now and then a want of 
coincidence in the parts of the same or diiFerent ob- 
jects. Such examples are of no unfrequent occurrence, 
but they by no means embarrass them. What follows 
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proves that the workman, on iJifioovo^Qg bisjr^riiri 
knew how to jectify it. A "w^ bad heeVk-^mMA ^vkh* 
the view of su^tainii^ a vaulted ceiUngyiBtiUia^oiiafllf^^ 
that had been projected from the wall of ^e <^^iji^ 
chamber. The workman who beg^' ooinstY^MlJyigitil^ 
had given it too. little elevaUon to meet tbet j9]Mpo|llld 
partition upon which it was to rest Sad'itib^i^ ttm^ 
tinned on the original plan^ it must infallibly* bay^H^ 
the wall at about one half oi its hei^tf wd this^ttciii^ 
necessary to avoid. This state of things, very. f^raUy 
claimed my attrition, when one of the antS'^rriving at 
the place^ and visiting the works, appeared to be ^trucb 
by the difficulty which presented itself; but this it as 
soon obviated, by taking down the ogling andvaisii^ 
the wall upon which it reposed. It then in my pre* 
sence, constructed a new ceiling with the frs^menta 
of the former one."*' — Huberts Natural Hist, (tfAnta^ 
p. 38— 41. 

Now I assert, that the faculty manifested in the 
acts here narrated does not differ in kind from Under- 
standing, and that it does so differ from Reason. 
What I conceive the former to be, physiologically 
considered, will be shown hereafter. In this place I 
take the Understanding as it exists in Meny and in 
exclusive reference to its inteUigential functions ; and 
it is in this sense of the word that I am to prove the 
necessity of contra-distinguishing it from Reason. 

Premising then, that two or more Subjects having 
the same essential characters are said to fall under the 
same General Definition, I lay it down, as a self- 
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tirid4nit:imith»(tt^te^ in fact^ ati identical jniopoaitioo), 
tlii»r wbftC^^r -siibjeels lUl ^n(kr one and the Mooe 
Gteii!^idDd6iiilicm«re'of one and the same kind: con*" 
s^q|ti[telifily,'tlmt whieh doe» no^ &U under thi» definition, 
B^usft'diffift^ifl Jiind fK»n 6ach and all of those that do. 
Bf^fiEnfettt^m d^^e does indeed suppose sameness in 
kind 9^«iid diSeienoe in kind precludes disltnetimi from 
dilferglities^of degree. HeUrogenea non compararif 
H'go tmi diMmgWj possunt* The inattention to this 
S^ide gives rise to the numerous Sophisms comprised 
hf AinfMAe under the head of Msra&atns etg «XXo y6vo$j 
iJ e* Transitimi into a nea^ kind, or the falsely applying 
t0 X what had he&a truly asserted of A, and might 
kave been »tfft^ of X, had it differed from A in its 
<kgre6 only. The sof^histry consists in the omission 
to^notke* what not being noticed will be supposed not 
to exist ; and where the silence respecting the differ- 
ence in kind is tantamount to an assertion that the 
difference is merely in degree. But the fraud is 
especially gross^ where the heterogeneous subject, thus 
dandestinely slipt w, is in its own nature insusceptible 
of degree : such as, for instance, Certainty or Circu- 
larity, contrasted with Strength, or Magnitude. 

To apply these remarks for our present purpose, 
we have only to describe Understajiding and Reason^ 
each by its characteristic qualities. The comparison 
will show the difference. 

undt:r$tamdin6. reason. 

1. Understanding is dis- 1. Reason is fixed, 
cursive. 
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in all its judgments refm- 'deckaioAs rgpp^ifcotogitelf, 
fa s^Noae' dther Faiculty as > as the: gvcfond;* ati€^>?^- 
its' idtimate Aotbority. '»^ctf(GfiAfeif(tradi;'^J?'(^ 
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^3. Reason of' 06At«iii^ 
piftdon. Keo^ti^^indeidJk 
far nearer toSiCN6Blliaafi46 
Understandk^& fiirr Ri^ 
son (says bur great 'iiooioi. 
er) is a direct ' Ai^peet of 
Truth, an inmrd Beboid* 
ing,' having a sinular* rela- 
tidn to the intelligible <oi^ 
Spiritual, as ssMe'bas^td 
the Material tx 'Pkenwdie^ 
iial. >- ^ ■ ' ' 

The Result is: that neither falls under' the d^- 
fihitidn of the other. They differ in MndrtitiA had 
niy object been confined to the establishment of tfiW 
fSfcdt,' the preceding Columns would have supersede 
all'fiirther disquisition. But I have ever in view the 
especia} interests of my youthful Readers, whose re- 
flective power is to be cultivated, as well as their par- 
ddfiUr refl^ons to be called forth and guided. Now 
thfe mkin dfiance of their reflecting on religiouife subjects 
uriglit, and of their attaining to the contemplation o{ 
spiritual truths at aU^ rests on their insight in,to the 
nature of this disparity still more than on their con- 
viction of its existence. I now, therefore^ proceed to 
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a brief analytib of the Understanding, in elucidation 
of the definitions already given. 

The Understanding then (considered exclunvely as 
an organ of human intelligence), is the Faculty by 
which we reflect and generalize. Take, for instance, 
any Object consisting of many parts, a House or a 
Group (tf Houses: and if it be contemplated, as a 
Whole, i. e. (as many constituting a One), it forms 
what in the technical language of Psychok^ is called 
a total impression. Among the various component 
parts of this we direct our attention especially to such 
as we recollect to have noticed in other total impressions. 
Then^ by a voluntary Act we withhold our attention 
from all the rest to reflect exclusively on these; and 
these we henceforward use as common characters^ by 
virtue of which the several Objects are referred to one 
and the same sort*. Thus, the whole Process may be 
reduced to three acts, all depending on and supposing 
a previous impression on the Senses: first, the appro- 
priation of our Attention ; 2, (and in order to the con- 
tinuance of the first) Abstraction, or the voluntary 
withholding of the Attention ; and 3« Generalization. 
And these are the proper Functions of the Under- 

. * According as we attend more or less to the differences, the 
Sort becomes, of course, more or less comprehensive. Hence 
there arises for the systematic Naturalist the necessity of sub- 
dividing the Sorts into Orders, Classes, Families, &c.: all 
which, however, resolve themselves for the mere Logician into 
the conception of Genus and Species, t. e. the Gomprehending> 
and the comprehended. 
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wben w^ say we poBsess'Uiid^staiidiiigyor ^ui&tvfiiteA 
with the Faculty of UnderBtamdiiig. 
-' [It is obviotkB, that the third Function' 'indndets the 
act of comparing one object with another. In a not^ 
(for, not to interrupt the argument, I avail myself of 
this mo9t uvrfiil.contiivaiice)^ I have &hov% tb^htli^ 
aol fif oompariiig suMpfous ia the oomparin^ FaeudiiE 
dnilain' iiiiiefBnt Forms^ that is, Modes of lei^etttg 
loxsi referable to the Objects reflected on, but pre-de- 
tennined by the Constitution and (as it were) me* 
chanism of the Understanding itself. And under son^ 
one or other of these Forms*, theBesemblancesupd 

*- Were it liot so, how cotild the first comparison have beeri 
possiMe ? It would in^ve the absurdity of measnxiaga tbin^ 
by itself. But if we fix on some oue thing, tbe length of our 
own foot, or of murhand and arm from the elbow joint, it is 
evident that in order to do this we must have the conception 
of Measure. Now these antecedent and most general Con- 
ceptions are what is meant by the constituent /orm# of the 
Understanding: we call them constituent because they are not 
acquired by the Understanding, but are implied in its constitu- 
tion. As rationally might a Cirde be said to acquire a centre 
and drcumference, as the Understanding to acquire these its 
inherent forms, or ways of conceiving. This is what Leibnitz 
meant, when to the old adage of the Peripatetics, Nihil in intel- 
I^etu quod non prius in 8ensu (There is nothing in the Under- 
staoiding tiot derived from the Senses, or — ^^There is nothing 
^>i6eived that was not previously perceiyeA); he replied— preter 
intellectum ipsum (except the Understanding itself).' 
' And here let me remark for once and all: whoever would 
reflect to any purpose — whoever is in earnest in his pursuit of 
^If-knowledge, and of one of the prindpal means to tills, an 
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ixi^^-into thfi.mefuung of the w«rd» he vum, «ld tbe !dif-» 
fj^^^nt m^i^iiings j^roperly er improperly cO!aveyed by one and 
t)ie same word^ according as it is used- in the Schools or the 
Market^ according as the kind or a high degree is intended (ex. 
gt. Heat^ Wei^> &e. as employed sdentificdly, eoiAputed 
wA theisame word used pOp«luiy)-**vhoefBr» I myv fleilMislf • 
pinpoaea' tiitiaas his Oioect, mvst so' hat oreifeone hiaidislilBnof 
pi^utcy, and hia dread of heiog sneered at aa a Pedaat^aa not 
to quarrel with an uncouth word <» phrase* tiU he is quite sure 
that some other and more familiar would not only have ex^ 
pressed the precise meaning with equal deomesa, but hare been 
ais likely to dtaw his attention to Mu meadilig exchnitteiy. The 
cHcdiJMOry language' of a Philosopher in oonvtcsalbft or popular 
writings, compared with the language he uaea in stnet wuoo/^ 
ing, is as. his Watch compared with the Chroncoseter in his 
Observatory* He aets the former by the Town^dock, or even, 
perhaps* by the Dutdi dock in his kitchen, not because he 
bdieyes it right, but because his nelghbour'a and hia Cook go 
by it.; To afiK)rd the reader an opportunity for exerdsi]^ the 
foi:bearance here recommended, 1 turn back to the. phrase, 
^^mo6t general Conceptions," and observe, that in strict and 
severe projaiety of language I should have said generalific or 
gemrifie rather than general, and Condpiendes or Conceptive 
Aats rather than oonoeptions. 

. It is an old Complaint, that a Man of Genius no sooner appears, 
but the Host of XXuncea are up in arms to repd the invading 
Alien. This obeervation would have made nuxre converts to ita 
truth, I suspect, had it been worded more dispassionstdy, and 
with a less contemptuous antithesis. For *^ Dunces" let ua 
substitute ^' the Many," or the ** tovto; xor/jiof" (this toorld) of 
the ^^lostle, and we shall perhapa find no great difficulty in 
accounting for the fact. To arrive at the roe/, indeed, and last 
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Ground of the problem^ it would be neoesury to inv^tigate tbe 

iMtiire'UidieffKtB «f the Benae of IMffer^ce o)l the hUflj^xirfBl^ 

Tvtavd€ di not held in check by Reason and Refleeti^*^- We 

iu6d not gft to the savage tribes of North America^ or <the yet 

ihider NistiTe«»iof the Indian Isles^ to learn, how alight m 4^;^ 

eft Piflb w M DC will> in uncuHured minds^ call up a sense of *Jfaf 

^xeaJUff^ma inward perplexity and contradiotion* asr tf. the 

H Uamgwa iwpe -and yet were not of the sane kif¥i mth- them- 

Inims. Who has not had oecaaion to observe the efiect whi^ 

the gestieukitions and nasal tones of a Frenchman produce on 

our (OWB .Vulgar? Here we may see the origin and primary 

impork of oar ^^ Unkindne$s," It is a sense of ITnkind^ jmd not 

tbe Meve^negation but the positive Opposite of the sense of kui4* 

AlteaatioB^ aggravated now by fear^ now by contempt^ i^nd npt 

aaldoia by a mixture of both, aversion, hatred, enmity, are fK> 

paany successive shapes of its ^owth and metam<»rphoBi6. In 

application to the present case, it is sufficient to say, that Pindar's 

remark on sweet Music holds equally true of Genius: as many 

as are not delighted by it are disturbed, perplexed, irritated* 

TfaeAehelder either recognises it as a projected Form of his own 

'Baing, tiiat moi«s before him with a Glory round its head, or 

recoils from it as from a Spectre. But this speculation would 

'lead us- too for ; we must be content with having referred to it 

t»>thr ultimate ground of the fact, and pass to the more obvious 

Jwd^psoximate'caines. And as the first, I would rank the 

^eoim'Bnot understanding what yet he expects to understand, 

aaiid;m» if he had a right to do so. An original Mathematics 

W«tk, or any other that requires peculiar and (so to say) techiup^ 

bnarfalaBd synabols, will excite no uneasy feelings^-*not in the 

na^Ad: of a competent Reader, for he understands it; and npt 

with tOtbcBB, .because they neither expect nor .are expected ^,to 

vndtiEStendk. The second place we may aaBign'to.«tlfe ilfcr* 
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^imdilMtiilditig; wMdl is tltn^t sure ta fiiQow xfi chaes >where 
ttfe in6Mapeieiit p^rsoti^ finding no outward marks (Diagnimav 
M)^hirj|^'sign&i> and the like) to inform him at firsl^isi^t^'that 
tlM'l^l^j^t [[^ dftie wl^h he does not pet^d io' undi&abtod^ 
s^U id belgfnbrant of which does not detxaot £j66ia boindfaiUite 
W a 'hifbs of abilities generallyi vfill attach- same* meanisig^ ito 
#hati^hfe hears or reads; and as he* is out of- hiiiMmp<withithe 
Atithbr> il will most often be such a meaning- as bcfiukn qnaiM 
^Vith kftd exhibit in a ridiculous or olfensire point of wwv > ^ 

'But above all^ the whole World almost of Minds^ a»faf'as 
t^^hrds intellectual efforts^ may be divided into two daases of 
theBnsjr-ilndolent and Lazy-indolent. To bo^ alike aUiThinb- 
ing is ^aihful^ and all attempts to rouse them to tbinky whetfc^ 
Ih the ^-examination of their existing Convietions^ or for the 
'reception of new lights are irritating. " It may bU. be very dieep 
'and clever ; but really one ought to be quite sure of it befope 
<ihe wrenches one's brain to fiod out what it is. X take upi a 
Book as a Companion^ with whom I can have an* easy cbeer^ 
chit-chat on what we both know beforehand, or else matterd 6f 
fact. In our leisure hours we have a right to relaxation aild 
amusement." .: 

Well! but in their studious hours^ when their Bow 1& ib 
be bent^ when they are apud Musas, or amidst the' Mdieit? 
^Alasr! it is just the same ! The same craving for amntgenim^ 
t,e, to be away from the Muses ! for relaxation^ t. e. the unbenQ- 
itig of a Bow which in fact had never been strung i There are 
two ways of obtaining their applause. The first is: fiaaWe 
theih to reconcile in one and the same occupation the kf^e- of 
Bfoth' aiid 'the hatred of Vacancy ! Gratify 'indolenee,>and yat 
save^- them* from JEnnui — in plain English^ ftoin i^MSnselves! 
For, spft^'of their antipathy to dry re&ding, the keeping ccmn* 



pany with thems^ves is, ftfter all, the insufferable juanQ^Ano^.: 

and the true secret of their dislike to a work of Thought aui^ 

Inquirj lies in its tendency to make them acquainted iirith th^r 

OWB pemifuieiit Being. The other load to tbeir favour is/ to 

ilitfyidw».tQ tbem thor own thoughts and predileotioii^ i^cktfd 

fiut in.|he^9iP kmguage^ ib which M would giiatify their ^nily 

to ei^i^reas . them in their own conversation^ and with whi^^ i 

they can imagine themselves showing <yff: and this (as iias 

been elsewhere remarked) is the characteristic diff^ence between i 

the seeond-^rate Writers of the last two or three generations^ 

and the- same dasa under Elizaiieth and the Btuarts. In the 

latta^we indthe ssott £ur*fet£hed and singular th<m^it» in 

the fimplest luid most 9&Uve language ; in the former, tlm m^iit 

obvious »nd oommon-plaoe thoughts in the most fSftr^fetphe^ 

and moUey language. But lastly, and as the sine qua uoyi qf 

their patronage, a sufficient arc must be left for the Readerjs 

vilad to oaeilkUe in— freedom of choice. 

To make the shifting cloud be what you please^ 

save only where the attraction of .Curiosity determines the line 
of Motion. The Attention must not be fastened down : and 
this every work of Genius, not simply narrative, must do before 
it can be justly appreciated. 

In former timea a jx^pular work meant one that adapted the 
r^sulU, of studious Meditation or scientific Ileseareh tp tbe 
capadty of the People, presenting in the Concrete, by instsnces 
;uid.^aipple8,. what had b^n ascertained in the .Abftisaefc ejad 
by dispvery of the Law. Now, on the other hand^ tM ^ « 
l^pulf^ Work which gives back to the People >ib^ own ^IWs 
^d prejudices,, and flatters the Many by creating th«in> unilir 
the title of the public, into a supreme and insppdbl4e 
Tribunal of intellectual Excellence* P.S. In a continuous 
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phsmiter to a ktvom^ das^ (%hieh li^ flb^ in 
ipvmg it a'Nacme), we say, thdt we uilcl^rstftnd him \ 
i. e. we understand his words. The Name of a thing, 
ih^*'fKfeori^nal sense of the word, Name [jl^omen^ 
H'opju^ov, TO mteUigibilef id quod inteUigitur) expresses 
that which is tmderstood in an appearance, that which 
we pkee {<»r make to stand) under it, as the condhtion 
df its i>eal existence, and in proof that it is not an 
accident of the Senses, or Affection of the Individual, 
not a phantom or Apparition^ i, e, an Appearance that 
is only an Appearance. (See Gen. ii. 19. 20. Thus 
too, in Psalm xx. v. 1. and in fifty other places of the 
Bible, the identity of nomen with numen, L e. invisibk 
power and presence, the nomen substantivum of all 
real Otgecta, and the ground of their reality, inde- 
pendent of the Affections of Sense in the Percipient). 
In like manner, in a connected succession of Names, 
as the Speaker passes from one to the other, we say 
that we understand his discourse (i, e. discursio intel- 
lect's, discursuSf from discurso or discurro, to course 
or pass rapidly from one thing to another). Thus, in 
all instances, it is words, names, or, if images, yet 
images used as words or names, that are the alone 
nubjects of Understanding. In no instance do we 

.work, the frequent insertion and length oi Notes would need «a 
Apokc^: in a book of Aphorisms and detached Comments 
none is necessary, it being understood beforehand^ that the 
Sbuoe and the Garnish are to occupy the greater part of the 
Ifidb. S.T. €. 
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understasd a thing ia itself; but only tlie mnae.l^ 
which it is refenied. Sometimes indeed, when Bev^mX 
classes are recalled conjointly, we identify the words 
with the Object — ^though by courtesy of idiom rather 
than in strict propriety of language. Thus, we va^y 
say that we understand a Rainbow, when recalling 
successively the several Names for the several sorts of 
Colours, we know that they are to be applied to one 
and the same Phencmenon, at once distinctly and 
simultaneously; but even in common parlance we 
should not say this of a single colour. No one would 
say he understands Red or Blue. He sees the Colour, 
and had seen it before in a vast number and variety 
of objects; and he understands the word red, as rer- 
ferring his fancy or memory to thi» his o(d)ective 
experience. 

If this be so, and so it most assuredly is — ^if the 
proper functions of the understanding be that of ge- 
neralizing the notices received from the Senses in order 
to the construction of Names ; of referring particular 
notices (i. e. impressions or sensations) to thrir pmper 
Name ; and, vice vers&, names to their correspcH^dent 
class or kind of Notices — then it follows of necessity, 
that the understanding is .truly and accurately defined 
in the words of Leighton and Kant, a Faculty judging 
aceording to Sense. 

Now whether in defining the speculatiTe Reason 
(i.e. tilt Reason considered abstractedly as an h^' 
teUective Power) we call it " the source of necessary 
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And universal Principles, according to which th« 
Notices of the Senses are either affirmed or denied ;^ 
or describe it as " the Power by which we are enabled 
to draw from particular and contingent Appearances 
universal and necessary conclusions*: it is equally 

* Take a familiar illustration. My Sight and Touch convey 
to me a certain impression, to which my Understanding applies 
it'6 pre-conceptions {conceptus antecedentes et ffeneralissimi) of 
Qtilmtiiy and Rdbition, and thus refers it to the Class and Name 
of three*oornered Bodies — We will suppose it the Hda of a 
Turf-spade. It compares the sides^ and finds that any two 
measured as one are greater than the third; and according to a 
law of the imagination, there arises a presumption that in all 
other Bodies of the same figure (t. e, three-cornered and eqiii* 
lateiral) the same proportion exists. After this, the senses have 
\m^ dkeoted successively to a number of three-cornered bodies 
of unequal sides— -and in these too the same proportion has been 
found -vrithout exception till at length it becomes a fact of ex^ 
pertence, that in all Triangles hitherto seen the two sides are 
greater than the third: and there will exist no ground or analogy 
for anticipating an exception to a Rule, generalised from so vast 
a-Anmber of pariicalar instances. So &r and nib farther could 
the. Understanding carry us: and as far m Ihiik *^ the fwrnity^ 
judg|i% aicoording to sense/* conducts many of the ii^srior amor 
mala, if not in the same, yet in instances analogous and fully 
e§tdvalent. 

The Reason supersedes the whole process; and on the first 
ccmeeptlDii presented by ^e Understanding in consequence (^ 
the first si^t of a tii-angular Figure, of whatever sort it niight 
citasiipe to be> itaffiims with an assurance incapable of future 
inifVeaif^ ifnyth a perfect certainty y that in all possible Triangles 
a&y two of the inclosing Lines. wiU and mu$t be greater than the 
third. In short. Understanding in its highest form of £x- 
ptrienoe remain^ ccmameasurate with the experimental notices 



e^ldert^ tjb«tt jtjpie twci d^jKmtiqi^ differ, in :;Jti4^f^99Pittial 
cb4C«oWr3t apd consequently (Uy Axiom, p«^6)ib^ 
Subjects differ in kind, a. e. d. 

• • » * 

of the sens^j from which it is generalized. ReMon^ cm th« 
other bftndy either pre-determines Experience^ or araik itself «l 
fttpwttJS^i^pefience to snpergede its necessity in eU fvtu^e .time-; 
fM9^ siilnns tniths which no Sense covld perceiye^ fMt BM^pm^ 
nient Keiifyj nor J^periepce oooiiirm. . ' 

Yee^ ti^ia M the test m^ character of a truth so affirmed* lhi|V 
iu i^own proper fonn it is inconeeivMe. For /o pon«irfV<.t8-» 
function Off the Understanding, which can be ex/^cised ori^ 
01) sulojects subordinate thereto. And yet to the fonns of the. 
Understai^ding all truth must be reduced^ that is to be fixed jis 
an o):ject of reflection^ aud to be rendered ea^pr^mhU. AjmI 
h^e we Mve a second test and sign of a truth so a^tned> IM. 
it can oome fortli out of the moulds of the Underistaiidii]^ ffv^ 
iu the disguise of two contradictory conoeptions^ eaeh of wAttds 
is partially ime> and the eoi^unetion of both ^onoeptiena bei* 
comes the representative or expresnon (== the espdneni) jfx£ % 
truth &€^on<^ conceptioQ and inexpressible. Exampltt. Before 
Ab|?9ham was, I affi«-~rGod is a Circle whose centre is every 
where ai]|4ci«cumferenee nowhere.— The Soul is all in every psTt.-* 

If tbist fippear extravagant^ it is an exIxavagauGe which n*, 
m^n 4»Q indeed learn from anothw, but which (were this fossil' 
l^ I.migbt have learnt from Plato^ Kepkr> imd Bacon; ham 
Luther, Hooker, Pascal, Leibnitz, and Fenelon. But in tfak- 
las^ pacagpriipb J bft^e, I see, unwittingly overstq>ped my pnr*^ 
p^ft, ,aceordiug to ndiich we were to take Reason as a aimplf ; 
intdl^tuid power. Yet even as such, and with aU the dw : 
a^y^fftsi^ cf a tecbxdcal and arbitrary Abstraction^ it haaafaMn 
UMide? eivideiit— 1. that there is ah IniuHum mintrntdiatiB Bk-v 
h^d]«gi:acQQi9pa«iied by a con^ction of the.necessity sBid qaik t 
vemlityof the truth so beheld not derived fteon the Senaes^o 
whiehifktuitioB, when it is constipmd by pure Sense, giv«B kMk^-^ 
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'•SPhfe dependence 6f the Undei-stancRng 6n the re- 
j^iri^titatic^s 'of the Senses^ and* its carisequeht pf»^ 

to Uie Science of Mathematics^ and when applied to Object9 
snperaensuous or spiritual is the Oigan of Theology ftt^d Phi- 
kisdpfajr ;^^and 9. that there is likewise a reflective and dis- 
cfflniK^e J\tciilty^ or me-rfmfe Apprehension which, taken by ittJ^lf'^ 
aoi'unliifiaeDoed by the Haxtx^t, depends on thd Sensei^ for Ih6 
Materials on which it is exercised, and is eontained Witbiii the 
Sphere of the Senses. And this Faculty it is, wbicli in ge- 
neralizing the Notices of the Senses constitutes Sensible Ex- 
perience, and gives rise to Maxims or Rules which may be- 
come more and more general, but can never be raised into 
universal Verities, or beget a consciousness of absolute Cer- 
ttdfity; though they may he sufficient to extinguish all doubi 
(Patting Rev«ektion out of view, take our first Plrogenitor in 
Aa aoth CRT lOOth ye&r Of his existenee. Hi* Experience 
would probably have freed him fr6m all doubt, as tiie Sun sunk 
IB-die Horison that it would re-appear the next morning. But 
4Sompa]:)e this state of Assuranee with that which the same Mali 
wocdd have had of the 37th Proposition of Euclid, supposii^ 
hnn Hke Pythagoras to have discovered the Demonstfitthn). 
Now -is it expedient, I ask, cit conformable to tlie kws arid 
INHrpoaetf of Language!, to call two so alt(^;;ethel- ^splurateSftW- 
jecls by one and the same nitme? Or, having two naai^ 'in' 
<nat language, should we call each of the two diverse sul^jeetb by 
bakhr— f. e, by either name, as caprice might dictate? If no<, 
then as we have the two words. Reason and UnderstiindiAg 
(f^ indeed whftt Langjuage of cultivated Man has* not ?) w^at 
ahfUld prevmt ua from i^^priating the formei^ to the Power^ 
stsv^ of Hmnaaity ? We need oiily ptace fhe^^iairMf^' 
the- two terms in (opposition {ex. gr. ^^ A and B are boA 
raliiensil Beings; but there is noeomparison beliteen them lir 
pqisit o£ mtelUgence" or ^' She always concludes rattowdfy, 
though not a Woman of much Understanding') to sed, tha^ we 



i^fiortty thereto, as cohttdsted with iRe* ba^pefidtWfefe 
laihl antee^ticy of Reason^ are strikingly ^xemptetefa 
in the Ptolemaic System (that truly wonderful ptbcltifet 
and highest boast of the Faculty, judging according 
to the Senses!) compared with the Newtonian, as the 
Offspring of a yet higher Power, arran^ng, correcting, 
' and anihiilitig the representationB of the S^filseil euxcsrd^ 
^4ttg^ td^» own inherent Laws and eon^tiitive IdeHiiS'? 

3-- i V" ■ - . • ■ > • .it;-, 

APHOMSM IV. EDitOR. 

'7 In Wonder all Philosophy began: in Wonder it 
ends : and Admiration fills up the interspace. But 

the first Wonder is the Offspring of Ignorance: the 

■ - .' » . ■ • 

.' oannot rt«ene the ordei^^*. e. ttHl the higher Gift UBdevstaild- 

'iitgi and the lower Reason. What should prevent us? I asked. 
, . Alas ! tbat which has prevented us — the eatise of this QonfiutoA 
, in the terms — is only too obvious : vie. inattention to the nio- 

ioguentous distinction in the things, and (generally) to the duty 

' ;and habit recommended in the Vth Introductory Aphtiristft of 

"this Volume, {see p. 9.) But the cause of this, and of altMts 

. kmidntaUe fifiVcts and Subeauses, " false doctrine, blindness 
...•#f Heart ai^ contempt of the Word,'^is best declared by the 
,,. i^hilosophic Apostle : *' they did not like to retain God in their 

.knowlege," (Rom. i. 28,) and though they could not >a^- 
^ {tnguish '^ the Light that lighteth every mem," and which 
''^ "^ shone in the Darkness;" yet because the Darkness couM'not 

x^Mtj/^l^ehend the Light, they refused to bear witnesi of It^^and 
woMhipped, instead, the shaping Mist, vtrhioh the lif^ had 

duawli. upward fraai the Ground (i. e. from the mem An|(Bal 

.nafui» and instinct), and which that Light alone, had. ifffide 
visible (t. e, by super-inducing on the animal instinct the prin- 
ciple of Self-consciousness). 
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.h^i»i^,(tljPrfPJM«nt.^ Ad<^atipn, T^e, Krst .is, the 
(l^tl^rMiirae of our knowlege : -the Last i« ks eutbaiu^^y 

,^j^SB^Uf;L^: OR THOUGHTS SUGG£ST£D BY THE PRE« 
, r, . . CEDING APHORISlkl. 

, t , ,. A^ iiQ rf^pect of the first Wooder we are. al} oa the 

s9XPeiJl«yfilj bow comes it that the phiIoi|Qphi& ipind 

should in all ages be the privilege of a Few \ The 

>«Bi08t obvious reason is this: The Wonder takes place 

.: before the period of Reflection, and (with Ibe great 

I Mass of Mankind) long before the Individual is capable 

^cKif dir^ng his attention freely and consciously to the 

Feeling, or even to its exciting Causes. Surprise (the 

' £ann and dress which the Wonder of Ignorance usually 

■ pots' on) is worn away, if not precluded, by Cudtom 

knd Familiarity. So is it wiih the Objects of the 

^ Senses^ and the ways and fashions of the World around 

V. U9: ev^:i as with the Beat of our own hearts, which 

wo notice only in moments of Fear and Fertui?bca;i$>n. 

V . But with regard to the concerns of our inward Bekig, 

* there is yet another cause that acts in concert with 'the 

power in Custom to prevent a fair and eqnal exerdon 

,. of reflective Thought. The great fundamental Truths 

. ^4)d Dcx:trines of Religion, the existence and attributes 

((.ofQipd, and the Life after Death, are in Christian 

i^'»Coimt^e8 taught so early, under such circiioistttnees, 

'' iBind in such dose and vital association with' whf^^er 

'^ 'makes or marks reoMty for our infant minds, that the 

Words ever after represent sensations, feelings, vital 
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any .dU^nct conceptioiti. Aasociat^y I.had^ fAvfOffl 
^ae(2 identified, with the parental Voice^. LooJe^ .'il^QDffci« 
with the living warmth and pressure of thelV^tbfr, 
on whose lap the Chiid is first made to kneelf ^Vitiv^ 
whofi^ palms its httle hands are folded^ and th^ iP9«(im i 
of who^ i^y^s it's eyes fcdilpw and iinitat^--^ye% ^h^f 
the lilue $ky is to the Mother, the Mother?3 upitaj^^ 
Eyies attd Brow are to the Child, the Type and 
Symbol of an invisible Heaven !)-*-from witlun wd: 
frcw witjboiit, these great First Truths^ these ^opd and 
grf|ciou9 Tidings, these holy and humanizing Spdls». ^ 
in th^ pr^conforniity to which our very humanky ma^ i 
be said i9 consist, are so infused, that it were but a 
tan^ and inadequate expression to say, we all take- 
th^A'for granted. At a later period, in Youth, m 
early JManhood, most of us, indeed, (in the higher and 
middle classes at least) read or hear certain Proofs 
of tbe^ truths-<--which we commonly listen to, wh^ 
we Jiaten at all, with much the same feelings as H^ 
popuJar Prince on his Coronation Day, in the centra 
of sk fmd and rejoicing Nation, may be supposed to ' 
heai^ibe Cbampion*s challenge to all the Non-exisl^ts^ 
thai; deny or dispute his R%hts and Royalty. In fact, 
thQj oi?der of Proof is most often reversed at tr^»^ 
poil^o. A& far, at least, as I dare judge tfiom -tb^ 
goHig^ qh i«i my own mind, when with keen debgto< 
I fivf^ read the works of Derham, Niewentiet, ilmd 
LyoQ^t, I should say, that the full and life-like oqb^. 
viction of a gracious Creator is the Proof (at alleireDt9i''' 



jme^m-JtH^ ^^ and answei'g uA tht^ ^b^d^M^'^^ 
Bip^ff of llie Wisdom a^ betier^kcfee' m %he em*^- 
slt^aeieidn ^the <I)reatufe. "• 

iSi^ J bknne this ? Do J wish it to be othefwia^f 
GMbforbid I ' It k only one of its accidetital^ bat too 
fpeq&mfti cbimequeneds, of which I complain, and -eigfldaist 
wtikh i'protesrt. I r^ret nothing that tendft to'i»a:ke' 
tAe^'ljkigiit become the Life of men, even as the Life in 
tli^^«temal Word is their alone true light. Bat I vb< 
rigvet, that in after years — when by occaaon of meaiB 
n^w disfMite on some old heresy, or any other aecident, 
tlitii attention has for the first time been distinctly alK 
tnieted' to die superstructure raised on these funda*^ 
meoUii tvttths, or to truths of later revelation supple-^ 
mental of tiiese and not less important — all the doi^^ 
and difficulties, that cannot but arise where the Under^ 
standing, ^^ ifie mmd of the flesh,'' is made the measure 
of qottritual things; all the sense of strangeness and 
seeming contradiction in terms ; all tl^ Marvel and the 
Mystery that bekmg equally to both ; are first thought 
of and applied in objection exclusiTely to die Idl^teTi ^ 
I would disturb no man's faitli in the great attielesp of 
the (falsely so called) Religion of Nature. But bef<^ 
the man rejects, and calls on other men U> r^ect^ tke ' 
revelations of the Gospel and the Religkm ' of - ail' 
Clytistendom, I would have him place hims^ intbe^ 
state* and under all the privations of a Simonide^ wli^ 
oh the fcHtieth day <rf his meditation the sage and phi- ' 
losophic Poet abandoned the Problem in despair. Ever 
andaaon lie seemed to have hold of the truth; btit 
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'{fern ]|i«i»< oir>'re9oiTed>keeif i»l0> matniii0Sp4jbid dfeh 

.jBi^j^di teach Hither. I would? h#¥^ tJief-ftitiptiffd^Hlife 

yet:a S^plic only, seriously amadov .whethel:} a]ldbp- 

trii^9 of' ^ truth of whWh a JSocrates €PulAjQbijbMt)»ilP 

otIiQirfiisspiiinice than what hedeiivcd fioin lMci«lftf«g 

•Rfi^thai U.«ho«ild be true; or that which VhlmS^iiid 

*^.^M^»tet7' baed bo discover, and when iditPomMd^ 

/fiinmuniis^le aoly.to the fewest of aien;.«a«i^iooil- 

, |iaiiatttly> wkh History or CoHimon Seoae, he.thsti^ 

naxnon^theArtioles^ the Bebef of which is wanr^Tio 

•all mett' by their mere coiamon sense ? Whether^ wkh- 

'ovt gfoss outrage to fact, they can be said toeona^tiite 

.a fleligicm of Nature, or a Natural Theology aateoe^ 

• dent to Revelation or superseding its necessity f Yml 

in pFevenlion (for there is little chance, I fear^ of a euihe) 

} sJl the pugBScious dogmatism of partial ^KefleottoHy I 

. would prescribe to every man, who feels a commeiMiuPg 

jtlrli^ation from the Catholic Faith, and whose studies 

^ and- attainments authorise Imn to argue on the siAject 

.datall^ a patient and thmightful perusal of the Bi|gu« 

j',»^e«itS' and. representatK>n8 which Bayle supposes^ to 

vJiay^ passed through the mind of Simonides^ Ok I 

,.;^shouId \)e fully satisfied if I could induce these- £s- 

chewers of Mystery to give a patient, manly, aadriin- 

([j^tial perusal to the single Treatise oi Pomponatius, 

l.nDeFsto** . -^ 

:(.. * The Philoaoptier^ whom the Inquisition would have burnt 

. . ai^ve as «n Atheist, had not Leo X. and Cardinal Bembodedded 

that the Work night be formidable to those seni»«pBgaik Ghri^ 



-dte IdUffecMWUr^^ftud d^redawa^y the difieulcte^ i^i^ged 
%iY%hkii0iiripumtied Italiiiii agaitut 'the< Ifoetrines 
wlfibte tb^profeaft ta retain, then let^^tfaetnicofiimenoe 
cA^f^^Aiduusk on thdse which they reject. A»fixt eAthe 
Miipilbswil imitioQality of the latter i» the gpoimd of 
iJUf^mmt^ I am much deceiyed if on itfvie#idg th^r 
^ltoMia»> ifacry ivould not find the ranks i^KiefuUj'tblAned 
%y^tbe''8ueee^ of their own fire in the pi^eoeding^ Ed« 
< gi^ement — unkss, indeed, by pure heat of Oontroa^rsy , 
knd to storm die lines of their Antagonists, they can 
faring to life again the Arguments, which they had 
'thi&mselyes killed off in the defence of their own posi- 
tions. In rain shall we seek for any other mode of 
meeting the broad facts of the scientific Epicureim, or 
the requisitions and queries of the all-analysing Pyr- 
> rhonist, tjian by diallenging the tribunal to wliic^ they 
» 'lirppeal, as incompetent to try the question. In ^rder 
>Vi» non-suit the infidel Plaintiff, we must remove the 
- «ati8e from the Faculty, that judges according to Sense, 
and whose judgments, therefore, are Valid only on ob* 
jects of Sense, to the Superior Courts of CoHMience 
and intuitive Reason ! ^^ The words I speak unhyou^ 
^re Spirit^ and such only ** a^e life^ i.e. hot^ an 
'inward and actual power abiding in them. 
-'-'But the same truth is at once Shield and 'Bow; -^The 
Shaft of Atheism glances aside from it to i^ke and 

- 6tians who r^;arded Revelation as a mere Make-weiglit to their 
'^'b^astcfd Rdigion of Nature; but contained nothing ilaiigerouB 
' • ^io tibo'Ca^lic Chardi or ofibnsive to a true Betiereri* 



fimcA dK.breteUpkte of die Heretkr. Weilttei^M|tti' 
Latter, if pluekii^ the weapon from thej^wcAitld be' 
recognizes an arrow from his own Qunver, anel abadibii»<^ 
a cause that connects him with such Confaderatesd^ 
Without further rhetoric^ the sum and sabstanceofithe'^ 
Ar^ment is this : an insight into the proper faneMOS' \ 
and subaltern rank: of the Understanditg may iios^ 
indeed, disarm the Psilanthropist of bis metaphorioal : 
Glossea, or of his Versions fresdi from the f oige and 
widi no odier stamp than the private mack of the * 
individual Manufacturer ; but it will deprive faim o£< 
the only rational pretext for having recourse to todis 
so liable to abase, and of such perilous example^ 



COMMENT. 

Since the preceding pages were composed, and 
during an interim of depression and disqualification, I 
heard with a delight and an interest, that I might witlu 
out hyperbole call medicinal, that the contra^listinof 
tion of Understanding from Reason, for which during 
twenty years I have been contending, ^^ casting my 
bread upon the Waters^ with a perseverance, which 
in the existing state of the public taste nothing but 
the deepest conviction of its importance could have in^ 
spired — has been lately adopted and sanctioned by the 
present distinguished Professor of Anatomy, in the 
Course of Lectures ^ven by him at the Royid Collie 
of Surgeons, on the Zoological part of Natural Hi- 
story ; and, if I am rightly informed, in one of the 
eloquent and impressive i^roductory Di9C9^ui:s«&.; {r 
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ex]riai«bg tAe Nature lof - Insdnct, as dediictd) fiaoDi- 1 
tbfll ai}tioii9<aiMi teodendfi^of aoimals saDBeasively.'pre-i 
santadto^tbe-Obseryation of the CompaD^thre Pfayfio** 
Idgifit in tbe> ascending Scale of Organic Ltfe**-or rather) 
I should have said, in aji attempt to determine that 
pFadae>. import: of the Term^ which is reqmred bf the 
faets^-^the Professor explained the nature of <what I 
have ebevi^here called the Adaptiife Ptwevy i e^ the 
faculty of adaptii^ means to proximate ends. [N. B^ 
I mean here a rehsAve end — that which rdatively tc^ 
one thing is an end^ though relatively to some other ii 

* The word^ Instmct^ brings together a number of facts into 
one class by the assertion of a common groand^ the nature of 
which ground it determines negatively only — t. e. the word does 
not explain what this common ground is ; but amply indicates^ 
that there is such a ground^ and that it is different in kind from 
that in which the responsible and consciously voluntary Actions of 
Men originate. Thus, in its true and primary import. Instinct 
stands in antithesis to Reason ; and the perplexity and contra- 
dietory statements into which so many meritorious Natoralists, 
and popular Writers on Natural History (PrisciUa Wakefield, 
Kirby, Spence, Hiiber^ and even Reimarus) have fiiUen on this 
subject, arise wholly from their taking the word in opposition 
to Understanding. I notice this because I would not lose any 
opportunity of impressing on the mind of my youthful readers 
the important truth that Language (as the embodied and arti- 
culated Spirit of the Race, as the growth and emanation of a 
Feopk, and not the work of any individual Wit or WiR) is • 
often inadeq[uate, sometimes deficient^ but never false or de« 
lusive. We have only to master the true origin and original 
import of any native and abiding word, to find in it, if not the 
eohdion of the facts expressed by it, yet a fhiger-mark pointing 
to the rotfd on which this solution is to be sought for. 



i^^i^tidf'h means. It is toberegrettedrthab^wrlMure 

fib ^single leotd to €^pre§8 these ends, tfadl>atfei«otrMfe 

^!^: !for the diBtinetion between these and- aa -elkd'ia 

th^ pi*oper sense of the term is an inipoiTfaivl^caiBv'] 

The Professor,'! say, not only explained; fimt,>MMB 

Natiii^ i&f tfie Adaptive Power in genere^ andy secondly, 

the di«(»fiet'Chariicter of the same Power a& il ^wIir 

spec^caUy and exclusively in the Iwmofn being, and 

* acquires 'the iidme of Understanding; but he^^ifl it 

in a way which gave the whole sum and substaiYeef bf 

..my convictions, of all I had so long wished, and so 

' often^ teit with such imperfect success, attempted to 

- 4x)nvey, free from all semUance of Paradoxy, and fropi 

all occasion of offence — omnem offendicoli* ansara 

praecidens. It is, indeed, for \hej¥a>gmenta'n/ i^adfer 

, only that I have any scruple. In those who have hftd 

. the patience to accompany me so far on the up-hill 

road to manly Principles, I can have no rea^n io 

gtiard against that disposition to hasty offence frcpi 

.'« ' ' .... 

^A. ,;* N^que quicqiiam addubito^ quin ea candidis omnibus faciat 

^.f|iti»« Quic^autem facias istis qui vel ob ingenii pertinaciam 

.< 0il4 sAtisfieri. nolint, vel stupidiores sint quaiu ut satisfactionem 

.. JpteUigant? Nam quemadmodum Simonides dixit^ Thessalos 

t jhebetiores esse quam ut possint a se decipi, ita quosdam videas 

r sl^idiores quam ut placari queant. Adhuc non mirum^ est 

i^,.;i%yeQi^e quod calumnietur qui nihil aliud quserit nisi qi^od 

v'ji^lfUKUiietur. (JErasmi EpisU ad Dorpium.) At all even ts,. the 

i [ loy^wing; .Exposition having been received at second hand, fuid 

passing through the medium of my own prepossession^ j^f ^ny 

fault be found with it» the fault probably, and the blame 

certainly, belongs to the Reporter. 
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'A&l&cipatioii' of Consequences^ thai: fakUesa ^iildloy^ 
j^ls'spint of fear which {rfui^ed GaUIeeo into a Pri- 
myhi^^w spirit most unworthy of an educated OMM^^ 
'\«bD fMsght to have learnt that the Mistakes ^officien- 
"dic men Have never injured Christiamty, while every 
nb^wtrutb dbcovered by them has either iaddedftQ^Jts 
'"^idenliee, or prepared the mind for its receplioBt 
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' r If And' wbidi (I might have added) in a mpffi eoligh^ned 
<,age> said in a Protestant Country^ impelled more than one GeX" 
man University to anathematize Fr. Hoffman's discovery of 
Carbonic Acid Gas^ and of its effects on animal life^ as hostile to 
religion^ and tending to Atheison! Three or fooi' Studentl^at 
the university of Jena^ in the attempt to raise a Spirit lor the 
discovery of a supposed hidden treasure, . were stxangle^^or 
^ poaponed by the fumes of the Charooal they had been burning In 
I a qlose Garden-house of a vineyard near Jena^ while employed in 
, their magic fumigations and charms. One only was restored 
to Life : and from his account of the Noises and Spectres '(t /t 
his ears and eyes) as he was losing his senses, it was taken for 
granted that the bad Spirit had destroyed them. Frederic Hoff- 
man admitted that it was a very bad spirit that had tempted them^ 
the Spirit of Avarice and FoUy; and that a very -noxmta Spirit 
(Gas, or Geist, is the german for Spirit) was the Immediate 
cause of their death. But he contended that this latter Spirit 
was the Spirit of Charcoal, which would have produced liie 
same effect, had the young men been chanting ptelm^ instead 
of incantations : and acquitted the Devil of all direct coBoeni^^in 
the business. The Theological Faculty took the alarms eii^n 
' Physicians pretended to be horror-struck at Hoffman's audacity. 
The Controversy and its appendages embittered several years of 
'^ this great and good man's life. < 
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9XAND1N6. » ""'( 

It h evident, that the Definition oi a Gknus <nr datsii' 
IS an adeqtuite definition only of the lowest spelts ^6i 
tbat'Oemis: for each higher species is distingoisUed 
from the lower by some additional character, while the 
General Definition includes only the characters com- ' 
mon to dU thia Species. Consequently it describes the 
lowest only. Now I distinguish a Genus or kind of 
Powers under the name of Adaptive Power, and give 
as its generic definition — the Power <^ selecting, and 
adapting means to proximate ends; and as an in- 
stance oi the lowest species of this Grenus, I take tjie 
stomach of a Caterpillar. I ask myself, under what 
words I can generalize the action of this Organ; and 
I Bee> that it selects and adapts the appropriate means ' 
(i. e. the assimilable part of the vegetable congesta) to 
the proximate end, i. e. the growth or reproduction of 
the Inseet^s Body. This we call vital power, or 
vUitk propria of the Stomach ; and this being the hwest 
species, its definition is the same with the definition of 
the lAnd, 

Well! £x)m the Power of the Stomach I pass tp 
the; Power exerted by the whole animal. I trace it 
wamdering from spot to spot, and plant to plant, till it 
finds the appropriate vegetable; and again on thfs 
chosen v^etable, I mark it seeking out and fixing on 
the part of the plant, bark, leaf, or petal, suit^ to 
its nourishment : or (should the animal hare assumed 
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the butterfly form), to the deposition of its ^gs, and 
the suMsnliatiim of the futUiie Larva. Heri^ I «^ a 
power of selecting and adapting means to proximate 
ej^^ fiqpor^ing^ to drcuftUtanees : aod thi& higher sp^ 
q^s qf y^apxive Power we call Instinct, 
c Xid^ly, I reflect on the facts narriUed and desei^hed. 
in th^ipreceding extracts from Hiibery and «ee apower' 
of, Meeting and adapting the proper means to the' 
proximate ends, according to va/ryinff tcireutnstanees^ 
And what shall we call this yet higher species? We 
name the former, Instinct: we must call this Instinc- 
TiyE Intelligence. 

.Here then we have three Powers of the same kind, 
Li^, Instinct, and instinctive Intelligence : the essential 
ch^^racters that define the genus existing equally in aU' 
thf^. But in addition to these, I find one odier cha^ 
r^^cter common to the highest and lowest: viz. that 
th^ purposes are all manifestly pre-det^mined by the 
peculiar organization of the Animals ; and though it 
m^y not be possible to discover any such immediate 
dependency in all the Actions, yet the Actions being 
determined by the purposes, the result is equivalent: 
and both the Actions and the Purposes are all in a 
necesHsitated reference to the preservation and con- 
tinuance of the particular Animal dr of the Progaiyv 
There is selection^ but not chmee : volition rattier than 
WiU« The possible knowlegv of a tiiii^, or the desire 
to have that^Affig* representable by a distinct ccarre^ 
spondent Thmight^ does not, in the animal, suffice to^ 
rei4^t. the tbaig an cbfect^w the ground of a purpofe.- 
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I select and adapt the proper means to the separation' 
of a stone from a rock, which I nether can, or desire 
to, make use of for food, shelter, or ornament : because^ 
perhaps, I wish to measure the angles of its primary 
crystals, or, perhaps, for no better reason than the 
apparent difficulty of loosening the stone — i^tat pro 
ratione Voluntas — and thus make a motive out of the 
absence of all motive, and a reason out of the arbitrary 
will to act without any reason. 

Now what is the conclusion from these premises ? 
Evidently this : that if I suppose the Adaptive Power' 
in its highest species or form of Instinctive Intelligence 
to co-exist with Reason, "Free will, and Self-conscious- 
ness, it instantly becomes undekstanding ? in other 
words, that Understanding differs indeed from th^ 
noblest form of Instinct, but not in itself or in its own 
essential properties, but in consequence of its co-exist- 
ence with far higher Powers of a diverse kind in one 
and the same Subject. Instinct in a rational, re- 
sponsible, and self-conscious Animal, is UnderstaTKliqg. 

Such I apprehend to have been the Professor's View 
and Exposition of Instinct — and in confirmation of 
its truth, I would merely request my Readers, froni 
the numerous well-auUienticated instances on record, 
to recall some one of the extraordinary actions of Ddgs 
for the preservation of their Masters^ Kves, arid eveh' 
for the avenging of their deaths. In these instanced 
we have the third species of the Adaptive Power, in 
connexion with an apparently moral end— with vixc 
end in the proper sense of the word. Here the Adsfh-' 
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dve Power co-exists with a purpose a{^MreiitIy vo* 
luntary^ and the action seems neither predetermined 
by the organization of the Animal, nor in any direct 
reference to his own preservation, or to the continuance 
of his race.9 It is united with an imposing semblance 
of Gratitude, Fidelity, and disinterested Love. We 
not only valtie the faithful Brute : we attribute worth 
to him. This, I admit, is a problem, of which I have 
no solution to offer. One of the wisest of uninspired 
men has not hentate^ to declare the Dog a great my- 
stery, on account of this dawning of a moral nature 
unaccompanied by any the least evidence of Reaso7if 
in whichever of the two senses we interpret the word — 
whether ai^ the practical Reason, i. e. the power of 
proposing an nlHffuite end, the determinability of the 
Will by IDEAS ; or as the sciential Reason, i. e. the 
faculty of concluding universal and necessary truths 
from particular and contingent appearances. But in 
a question respecting the possession of Reason, the 
absence of all proof is tantamount to a proof of the 
contrary. It is, however, by no means equally clear 
to me, that the Dog may not possess an analogon of 
Words, which I have elsewhere shown to be the proper 
objects of the " Faculty, judging according to Sense.'' 
But to return to my purpose : I intreat the Reader 
to reflect on any one fact of this kind, whether occurring 
in his own experience, or selected from the numerous 
anecdotes of the Dog preserved in the writings of 
Zoologists. I will then confidently appeal to him, 
whether it is in his power not to consider the faculty 

R 
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displayed in these actions as the same in kind with: 
the UndeFBl^uaudipgi bpw?v«ir inferior in degree* Or 
^ould he even in tbia«a iaatancea prefer calling it 
Instincty, fmd this in can/^^-distinction ff<H» Und^-i 
stcmdingyl call on him to point out th# boiindai^. 
betweep the two, th^ chasm or partition-w>aU that .di*» 
vides or separates the one from the other. If he Gaii»i 
be will have doiie what none before him have been abk 
to dp^ though many and eminent men hav^e tried hard 
for it; and my recafntation shall be among the first 
tropbiies of his isuccess. If he cannot, I must infer that 
he is controlled by his dread of the Comepiencea^ hy 
an apprehension of somQ injury resulting to Religioa 
or Morality from this opinion; and I shall conscd^ 
m<yself wii;h the hope, tha^ in th« sequd of thia work 
he will find proofs of the direct contrary tendency* 
Not only is this view of the Understanding, as ^aSksx-^ 
ipg in degree from Instinct mid in kmd from I^ea^on, 
innocent in its possible influences on the religious: cha^ 
r^ter,! but ijt is an indispenaaUe preliminary to the 
removal of the most farmidid)b obstacles to an intelU- 
gc»^t .3(9Uftf of the peavliar Doctrines of the Gospel^ of 
tine cim^ac^rji.^ Artidies of the Cbristian, Paith» vn^ 
which the Advocates ol the truth in Christ have to 
Gooiiend ; the evil hmrt of Unb^f alone, excepted. 
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'EfiFLBOTXCms BY THE EIlITdB INtRODtSCTORY TO 

AJPHORiaM THE X^K 

The nKMt numenious questaon a man dm ask is, 
Have I A Saviour? And yet, as fair as the individual 
Querist is concerned, it is premature and to no purpose, 
exfiept another question has been previously put and 
Msvered (alas f too generally put after the Woutided 
Conscieiice has already ^ven the answer !) viii. Have 
I any need of a Saviour ? ' For him who needs none 
(O bitter irony of the evil Spirit, whose whispers the 
proud Soul takes for its own thoughts, and knows not 
bow the Tempter is scoffing the while !) there is none, 
as long as he feels no need. On the other hand, it is 
scarce possible to have answered this question in the 
affltmative, and not ask — ^first, in what the necessity 
consists? secondly, K^A^nce it proceeded? and, thirdly, 
bow- far the answer to this second question is or is not 
contained in the answer to tbe first? I intreat the 
intelligent Reader, who has taken me as his temporary 
guide on the strait, but yet, from tbe number of cross 
roads, difficidt way of religious Inquiry, to halt a mo* 
ment, and consider tbe main points that in this last 
division of our work have been already offered for bis 
rdiection. I have attempted then to fix the proper 
meaning of tbe words Nature and Spirit, the one being 
the antithesis to the other : so that the most gener^ 
and negative definition of Nature is. Whatever is not 
Spirit; and vice versa of Spirit, That which is not 
comprehended in Nature : or in the language of our 

tt2 



elder /})ivioe% ^b^t which, tntnscends Nature, iBut 
Natu^ is the term ia which we comprehend all things 
that ar^ir^esentable in the forms of Time and Spage, 
and ^i^jectied to the Relations of Cause and Eflfect : 
and ^hj^ cause of .whosis existence therefore is to .he 
sought for, perpetually in something Antecedent .Th/e 
wo^4 Uaelf expresses this in the strongest mam^cr 
pqssibl^.-, Nutura^ that which is about to be bom, that 
whii^^sjl^wfiys becominff. It follows, therefozie, (hftt 
whi^iey^r. originates its own acts, or in any sense con- 
tains in i^lfUi? cause of its own state, must be spirituaij 
and ^on^eqHently svfer-naty/ral : yet not on that ac- 
count q^Q96sarily miraculous. And such must the re- 
sponsible WiLX< in us be, if it be at all. (See p. 131 — 

1»J")» ..... ■ . y 

A prior Step had been to remove aU misconceptions 
from thei subject; to show the reasonableness of. a 
belief in the reality and real influence of a universal and 
divine Spirit; the .conipatibility and possible conununion 
of such, a Spirit with the Spiritual in Principle Indivi- 
duals; and; the analogy offered by the most undeniable 
truths of Natural Philosophy ♦. (See p. 67 — ^74). 

* It halB' in its consequences proved no trifling evfl to the 
Christisn Worlds that Aristotle's Definitions of Nature are ail 
grounded on the petty and rather rhetorical than philosophieal 
Antitheiis of Nature to Art— a conception inadequate t» tile 
demands ^^en of hU Philosophy. Hence in the progNpa of his 
reasonings he confounds the Natura Naturaia (that is^ the sntn 
total of the Facts and Fhsenomena of the Senses) with aik hypo- 
thetical Natura Nafurans, a Goddess Nature^ that has «o iMMer 
ckim to a place in any sober system of Natural 'FfaUoflOpiiy' 
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These Tiews of the Spirit, and of the Will as 
iHtual,^ form the ground-work dt oiir Scheme. 
'Among the numerous Corollaries or Appendents, the 
ftrst that jiresented itself respects the question; Whether 
•t1iei*e is any faculty in man by which a ktiowlege of 
*sj>lritual truths, or of any truths not abstracted from 
^Nature, is rendered possible? and an Aiisw^ is at- 
tempted in the Comment on Aphorism Vlllth. And 
htere I beg leave to remark, that in this Cdmih^nt the 
only Novelty, and, if there be Merit, the only Merit 
is — that there being two very diflferent Meaning^, and 
two different Words, 1 have here and in foitrfer Works 
appropriated one meaning to one of the Words^ and 
the' other to the otlier— instead of using the ivords in- 
differently and by hap-hazard: a confusion, the ill 
effects of which in this instance are so great iind of 
'feuch frequent occurrence in the works of but ablest 
Philosophers and Divines, that I should select it before 
all others in proof of Hobbes^s Maxim: thkfc it ?s a 
^hort and downhill passage from errors in WoWs to 
errors in things. The distinctness of the R^aSorf 'fW)m 

th^n the Goddess Multitudo ; yet to. whkh Aristotle not rarely 

gives the name and attributes of the Suppemo Beibgl The 

isfisah was^ that .the Idea of God thus tddbtiiied unlli fthia'^hypo- 

i^tHkAl'Jiature becomes itself but an Hffpoikesif^ cwFatKfaest 

imt a precarious inference from inoomtnensuzatei'pceiBiim^tmd 

sax dispittaye Principles: ivhile in other passages, G«d ii?con- 

ibuoded with (and everywhere^ m Adstoile^a genitim works> 

'dqchdtd an) the Universe : which most gvievQUa error (t^ Isj the 

i^««l^ And characteristte Merit of Plato io ii8fve<a^if3)e^ and 

v^^oouiioad. >. ' 
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the UnderstaQdiilgf aod tb^ ia^peifectiofii m^^ liRlted 
sphere of th^ latte^r, have been asaerted by w»aj botjii 
before and sinee Lord Bacon"*^; but still thi^ habil q^ 
using Reason and Understanding as synonyuies, afcted 
as a disturbing force. Some it led into myati^ifip^ 
others it set on explaining away a dear differ€|i)ce io 
kind into a mere superic^ty in degree : and it partiaVy 
eclipsed the truth for all. 

In close, connexion with this, and tberefoi:)e.fonnii^ 
the Commept on the Aphorism next followipg, is ^he 
Subject of the legitimate exercise of the Understanding 
and its limitatimi to Objects of Sense ; with the errors 
both of unbelief and of misbelief, that result from its 
extension beyond the sphere of possible Experience. 
Wherever the forms of Reasoning appropriate only to 
the natural world are applied to spiritual realities, it 
may be truly said, that the more strictly logical th^ 
Reasoning is in all its parts^ the more irrational it is 
as a whole* 

Tbe Reader thus armed and prepared, I now venture 

* Take one passage among many from the posthumous Tracts 
(1660) of John Smith, not the least Star in that bright Con- 
st^aClon of Cambridge Men, the contemporariea of Jeremy 
Taylor*, ^i Whilie we reflect on our own idft# of Eeason^ we know 
that Qur Qwi^ Souls are not H> bat only partake of it ; and that 
we have it xara /(a9«|<» and not xcxr' ovmjv. Neither ca^ it be 
iutUed a Faculty, but far rather a Light, which we enjoy, but 
the Source of which is not in ourselves, nor rightly by any in- 
dividual to be denominated mine" This pire inteH^ence he 
then pitKseeds to contrast with die DUcunivie Eacolty, I. ^.tiie 
Understanding. .....; 
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t6 pffesetit th^ 9& called mysteries <rf FlaiHi, t. ^. the 
•peeidki* tenets and especkl Coftiititueftti crfOhrfytiftftity, 
Of HeMgiott ifa sjrfwt and in tf uth. In rfght otder I 
ntii««hat« comittenced Ifith tJieArtideii of t^ Trinity 
and' the Apcwtdcy, including the queatfoki i^pecting 
the Origin of Evil, and the Incarnatioii of the Word. 
And <i6uld I have foHowed this order, some difficulties 
that now press on me would have been obvilited. But 
(a* has already been explained) the limits of the pre- 
sent Volume rendered it alike impracticaible and in- 
(^itpedient ; for the necessity of my argument would 
have called forth certain hard though most true say- 
ings, respecting the hollowness and tricksy sophistry 
of the so called " Natural Theology,'' ** Religion of 
Nature," " Light of Nature," &c. which a brief ex- 
position could not save from innocent misconceptions, 
much less protect against plausible misinterpretation. 
And yet both Reason and Experience have convinced 
me, that in the greater number of our Alogi, who 
feed on the husks of Christianity, the disbelief of the 
Trinity, the Divinity of Christ included, has its origin 
and support in the assumed self-evidence of this Na- 
tural Theology, and in their ignorance of the insur- 
mountable difficulties which (on the same mode of 
«<easoning) press upon the fundamental articles of their 
own Remnant of a Creed. But arguments, which 
Would prove the falsehood of a known truth, must 
themselves be false, and can prove the falsehood of no 
other position in eodem gen^e. 
-. This Mn4 I have thrown out as a Spark that may 



pfpli^BdralbifbewitMlbkitic^ ^he tb^UlKcd&miii 

oC-iiioi^/is agam-iefemeii 1k> the* Wiodkl^'Sin^idjriiMbi 

nouooed^ Aild mroitiidyiaijglvt the wisest trf^^ 

ifiqunitibii intD the three iiHimeDfecattpiiiiileiielwispoIiei 

of, for the purposes of speculative Insight, andibrfliia 

icosmtaii' of enlarged and systeoiatie <riewK^efllChe 

destbitttiuin ef Man, and the dJqiensation of Gi^o^iti 

thft'/sroKHcQ^' Inquirer (I speak not ci those whoinijabe 

fboitheigmtifieafeion of Cunosity, and stiU lesg'of thwii 

Yfht {dbour* as students only to Fhine as * disputasita^i 

but iof cney who se^ks the truth, because he foels thd 

want o£it)^ the practieal Inquirer, I say, hath already 

piaoed hiafoot on the rock, if he have 8atis6ed himdelC^ 

tfat^ whoever needs not a Redeemer is more than' 

human. Remove for htm the difficulties and objectiom^; 

that 4i(>pofl^ or perplex his belief of a cruciiied Savaotir^) 

clMSvince him of the reality of Sin, which is imposmbfe 

without a knowlege of its true nature and inevitafale^ 

QiMtoequenQes; and then satisfy him as to ih^ Jkci' 

hktori^dly, ^and as to the truth spiritually, of a re.^'i 

demption therefrom by Christ; do this for him^ and* 

tb^e^jlB iitlle fear that he will permit either logical 

qbil^ksocisoetaphysacal puzzles to contravene the plain; 

dkud^ I9lihi3 Qommooat Sense, that the Sinless One that 

r^^XQfid ^ Mankind from Sin, must have been mlirr 

t\fm\Mm ; mad that He who brought light and In«^ ' 

nipit^ity into the Worid, could not in his own hatuie-; 

hftvf^ been/an inheritor of C^th and Darkness. M ik 

nmdHy impos^ble, that a man with these convictiol^^ 

shi^lildisuffer the Objection of Incompreben8ilMlity<(ainlt: 
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tldbrif»bii jsililB}idbt ^j^ 

ahmii^]riind<iooti^dictiofi m tfaeriiDtidir^ftf a» Mediator 
lHfk»!CQn>iCrQd sod the-Hdiaaii ILaiDe>>«t^ tfaUte saose in*- 
fiDkeadktanceiiom Gbd^^ the Bacia f or (vlioiii lie 
mkiiftbeiL :---'. ^ * 

'niThe QrigiB of Evil, meanwhile, is a question interests 
mgfot&y to the Metaphysician, and/ih a "s^siemd 
mozal and religious Philosophy. The Man *, lof * R^ber 
Banil, who seeks for truths that possess a moral and 
practical interest, is ccmtent to be cmrtam^ fir^, diat 
Evil must have had a beginning, since otherwise it 
i^iist either be God, or a co^etemal ai^ coequal Bival 
al God ; both impious notions, and the latter focdish 
to, boot, ^ly. That it could not origbate in God; 
fpr if so, it would be at once Evil and not Evil, or 
Qtid would be at once God (that is, infinite Gbodness) 
asd not God— both aUke impossible positions. Instead 
tfaeiefore of troubling himself with this barren con- 
tfoversy, he more profitably turns his inqukiest(y>: thai 
Evil which most concerns himself, and of whirii he 
77U^ find the origin. t 

The entire Scheme of necessary Faith may be <i^ 
duc6d to two heads, 1. the Object and Occasion, wd 
% the fact and effect, of our redemption by Christ x Md 
tQ ibis view does the order of the foIlowing^ Ccmimente' 
correspond. I have begun with Original Sm,'^£^tid 
proceeded in the following Aphorism to the dck^trine 
of Redemption. The Comments on the remaihing 
Apiiuirisms are all subddiary to these, or written in 
thei h^pe bi making the minor tenets of general belief 



be believed in a spirit worthy of these* They are, in 
short, intended to supply a febrifuge against aguidi 
Scruples and Horrors, the hectic of the Soul ! and ^ for 
servile and thrall-like fear to substitute that adoptive 
and chearful boldness, which our new alliance with 
God requires of us as Christians.''' (MiUon). Not the 
Or^io of £v3, not the ChrofuHogy of Sin, t>r thb 
chronicles of the original Sinner ; but Sin originant, 
underived from without, and no passive link in the 
adamantine chiun of Effects, each of which is in its 
turn an ifistrument of Causation, but no one of them 
a Cause ! not with Sin infiktedj whidi would be a 
Calamity ! not witli Sin (i . e. an evil tendency) em«- 
planted, for whidh let the Planter be responsible f Bui 
I begin with Origmal Sin. And for this purpose I 
have selected the Aphorism from the ablest and most 
formidable Antagonist of this Doctrine, Bishop Jehemy 
Taylor, and from the most eloquent work of this most 
eloquoit of Divines. Had I said, of Men, the Soul of 
Cicero would forgive me, and Demosthenes nod assait^! 



* We have the assurance of Bishop Horsley, that the Church 
of England does not demand the literal Understanding of the 
Document contained in the second (Arom verse 8) and third 
Ghapt^s of Genesis as a point of faith^ or legard a dtflferest 
interpretation as affecting the orthodoxy of the intorpretsr; 
Divines of the most unimpeachable orthodoxy^ and the moat 
averse to the allegorizing of Scripture history in general^ hwnug 
from the earliest ages of the Christian Church adopted ix per* 
mitted it in this instance. And indeed no unprejudiced maii 
can pretend to doubt, that if in any other work of ^tstem 
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1 . I • 

APHORISM X. JEEBMY TAlflOa. 

ON ORIGINAL SIN. 

Is there any such Thing ? That is not th^ question. 
For it is a Fact acknowleged on all hands almost : and 

Qjf^^ be voet with Trees of Life a»dof Ksowiege; uUdog avd 
CQQTersable Snakes; 

Inque rd signum Serpentem serpere jussnin ; 

he would want no other proofs that it was an Allegory he was 
reading, and intended to be understood as such. Nor, supposing 
him conversant with Oriental works of any thing like the same 
antiquity, could it surprise him to find eyents of true history 
in oonnexion with^ or historical personages among the Actors 
and Interlocutors of, the Fsrable. In the temple-language of 
Egypt the Serpent was the Symbol of the Understanding in its 
twofold function, namely, as the faculty o£ means to proximate 
or medial ends, analogous to the instinct of the more intelligent 
Animals, Ant, Bee, Beaver, &c. and opposed to the practical 
Iteudn, as the ]>eterminant of the ultimate End ; and again, as 
the diseuraive and logical Faculty possessed individually by 
each Individual — the Logos Sv Ixas-vy ^^ distinction ftom the 
Nous, t. e. Intuitive Reason, the Source of Ideas and absolute 
Truths, and the Principle of the Necessary and the Universal 
in ovur Affirmations and Conclusions. Without or in contra- 
ventioD to the Reason (« e, ** the spiritual mind" of St. Paul, 
and ** the Light that lighteth every man" of St. John) this Under- 
standikig (^/>6v»hk« o-a/jxof, or carnal mind) becomes the sophistic 
Frineiple^ the wily Tempter to Evil by counterfeit Good ; the 
PUider and Advocate of the Passions and Appetites ; ever in 
league with, and always first applying to, the Desire, as the in-' 
ferior nature in Man, the Woman in our Humanity; and through 
th» DssiEB prevailing on the Will (the ilfanhood, Fi'rtus) 
against the command of the Universal Reason, and against the 



tmett/tbofifawbO'ivtU not oottfes^' it ii wmrtk^isiMfieftBcil; 
in th^ complaints. For my part I oaonotfauil eihfiiK 

Light of Iteason in the Will itself. (N.B. This emea^'iui' 
heretiee of aa tbtelligeiitial Principle (06r M«f^>) In th# H^ 
{i^X^ ^t\iiTi»h), or rather the Will itself thus connd^irtd^'tlte 
OttAs eipreiMd by an appropriate word (6ova^). llili^^biit 
IHllo dfilriling from Origin's interpretation or hypodiasii^k^siil^ 
ported •and oonftnned by the very old Traditioa of liie M^im 
androg^fums, L e. that the origuial Man, the Jndrndntl fitit 
treated^ was bi-sexual : a chimsra, of which and of aiany «tlier 
knythcdogical traditions the most probable explanation is^ that 
they were originally symbolical GlyphM or Sculptures^ aad aftei^ 
wards translated into.ti^onit, yet Uieralfy, u e, into the commoft 
names of the several Figures and Images composing the Symbol; 
while the symbolic meaning' was left to be decyphered as belM»> 
and sacred to Uie Initiate. As to the abstruseness and subtlety 
of the Conceptions^ this is so far from being an ol^ection totkb 
eldest Ghss cm this venerable Relic of Semitic, not inqxMsibly 
antenifluvian^ Philosophy, that to those who have carried ^Mk- 
researches farthest back into Greek> Egyptian, Peraiatt, and 
Indian Antiquity, it will seem a strong oonflniiatio&* Or if^l 
ehose to address the Sceptic in the language of the Day>' 'I 
might remind him, that as Alchemy went before Chemisflrf^ 
and Astrology before Astronomy, so in all countries of dviliaed 
Man have Metaphysics outrun Common Sense. Fortunately fyt 
us that they have so ! For from all we know of the vmneiai' 
^ysieal tribes of New Holland and elsewhere, a Common 4B0HSe 
iA>t preceded by Metaphysics is no very enviable Concern. < O 
be not cheated, my youthful Reader 1 by thia shallow praief 
The creed of true Common Sense is composed of the v^jmIAt 
bf Scientific Meditation, Observation, and Ebcperimenc, as itSt 
as they are generally intelligible^ It diflfers thereibve- ift 41^ 
fSerent countries and in every di^rent age of the same Cootft^ 
The Common Sense of a People is the moveable imh» o£' its 
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d£^tbe iKotld ifir Basecafalf • >..f . • . * 

4niieii0« judgmont and inibrmatioii^ Withiwt itfeypbyelcs 
^Selinee .€<Htld have had no language^ and Conunon Sena^ no 

■ .. ,Bnl..to return to mj subjeet. It cannot be impui^ne^yvihat 
ilMr;MQiaie Narrative thus inteipreted gives a jvst^aiidiAdihW 
:wptt»(ian of the birth and parentage and sueoeaaive nKWientaof 
jikafriomimtti Sin (Fecoatum phamomenon : Crimen primarium et 
WtxanxxmX that ia, of Sin aa it reveala itself in timefam^ ii an 
iinm^diate Ol^ect of Consoioiisnesa. And in thi^ sense »o«t 
tniljr do«i the Apostle asaert^ that in Adamire aU £^» The 
first human Sinner is the adequate Repreaentalive /of all. his 
Sttoeesaors. And with no leas truth may it be aaid» that it is l;be 
.aama Adam that faUa in every man, and fh>m the aiune reluct>- 
fOMie to abandon the too dear and undivinroeable £ve: and tb^ 
.ifeune EvR tempted by the aame aerpentine and perverted Under.' 
standing which, framed originally to be the Interpreter of the 
Aetson and the ministering Angel of the Spirit, is henceforth sen« 
^traced and bound over to the service of the Animal Nature, its 
lieedsandits cravii^, dependenton the Senses for all itsMateriaH 
KiA the World of Sense for iu appointed Sphere ; '' Upon U^ 
bdly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of .thy 
Hfe." I have shown elsewhere, that as the Instinct of the mer^ 
ifiteiligeneediflfers in degree not in kind, and drcumatantiaUy UK|t 
^MCtttially from the Vis Vita, or Vital Power in the,assin»i]a« 
fm and digestive functions of the Stomach and other CKgv^ of 
Nutrition, that even so the Understanding, in itself and distiiiic^ 
fkoBk the Reason and Conscience, differs in degree, only j^om 
Ihe lastittct in the Animal. It is still but '' a beast of the 
fiftld/' thoi^^h '' more subtle than any beast of the field,'' .and 
1hereft>re*in ita corruption and perversion f ' cursed above any"-^ 
1^ pivf^naitt Word ! of which, if the Reader wants an esq^timp 
xnt paraphrase, he. may find one more than two thousand. 



yJbismixmtdlAB back Dti the Sun, fitKd^^ir^ iri A^' 
Dbrk acnd die Shadow. He diimed^ «Ad l»<6aght 'ev^' 

old among the fragments of the Poet Meoander. (gee C^iqjim^ 
land's Obserrer^ No. CL. vol. iii. p. 989, 290.) This is. th^ 
Understanding which in its " every Tonight" is to be brought- 
^« nnd^ obedience io Faeth;" wkiefa it can seclrcely fail to be, if 
only it be ficat subjected to the Reason, of whi^h sphitoal Fkhti' 
is even Ibe BlotioaiiBg and the fmctifytoig fvootss; Fori!) isi 
indi^Eerent whether I say that Faith ia tiie intefpenctestiMt of. 
ihe Reaaon and the Will, ot that it is at once the Asatmoifle 
and the Commencement of the approaching Union between the 
Reason and the InteUigihle Realities, the Living and Subttantial 
Truths, tliat are eren in this life its most proper Objects. 

I have thus pat the reader in poasession of my own opinkms:> 
relucting the Narrative in Gen. ii. and iii* "^^t* tZt H» &r ipai^^ 

cifietfffiaLy ffvtrr^f r» ^«»fif * i^ i\ r\ irSb hpfn^itivif j(jxTi%tu Or I might 

ask with Augustine, Why not both ? Why not at once Symbol 
mdHialoiryP or ratherhow8houU.it be otherwise? Mustnol^* 
of necessity the vi&st man be a Symbol of Mankind, in the 
fuQeat fotce of the woEd, Symbol, rightly defined-^Tia. A' 
Sg^mbol is a sign^ included m the Idea, which it represents j ex* grw 
aip actual pitrt chosen to represent the mhole, as a lip with m 
chin prominent is a Symbdl of Man ; or a lower form ot speciea 
of a. higher in the same kind: by whidi definition the Syaabolieal 
is diatinguished totogenere from the Allegoric and MetafdMiricaL' 
Bat, perhaps, parables, alkgoiies, and aiUegorieal <Hr ^ical ap*> 
pHcations, are ineomtpatibie with inipiredBad]p^me 1 The writjni^ 
of St. Faol are sufficient proof of the eontnry* Yet I fcadUy. 
acknowlege,- that aHegorical aipplkatumt are one thing, and aUoK 
goBical znterpreiation another : and that where there ia nergTioniid 
for supposing such &senae to faa:^ cntcndiato the imentttidi 
purpose of the aaered Penman, they axe not to be oonMntiwied ' 
So far, indeed, am IfBan eiitertaiiiingaiiy pBcdUectioniev dic»i> 
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iqei|t i^»d i^atrument of ImmorUlitjy the Tree of Life 
in the centre of the Garden, He then fell under the 
evils of a sickly Body, and a passionate and ignorant 
Soul. His Sin made him sickly, his Sickness made 
him peevish : his Sin left him ignorant, his Ignori^nce 
made him foolish and unreas(»able. His sin left hiiii> 
tp hi^ Nature : and by Nature, whoever was to be born 
at all was to be born a child, and to do before he could 
understand, and to be bred under laws to which he was 
always bound, but which could not always be exacted ; 
and he was to choose when he could not reason, and had 
paseoons most strong when he had his understanding 
most weak ; and the more need he had of a curb, the 
less strength he had to use it 1 And this being the 
case of all the world, what was every maiCs evil became 

or any favourable opiaion of tlie Rabbinical Commentators and 
TuadttioniHti^ from whom the &ahion was derived, that in 
carryiiig it as far as our own Church has carried it^ I follow her 
judgment and not my own. But in the first place^ I know 
but one other i>art of the Scriptures not universally held to be 
parabolical, which, not without the sanction of great authorities, 
I am disposed to r^iard as an Apologue or Parable, namely, 
the Book of Jonas; the reasons for believing the Jewish Nation 
ofiUrcti?diy to be theveia ivpenonated^ scemiiig to me unanswer- 
able. (See the Appendix to the Statesman's Manual, Note II.) 
^condly^ as to Chapters now in question — that such interpre- 
tation is at least tolerated by our church, I have the word of 
one of her most Zealous Champions. And lastly, it is my de- ' 
liberate- and eonseientioiui conviction, that the praoft of such 
hayiag htm the iateBtion af theinqiired Wriler or CompQer 
o£ the book of G«nefB8, lie qa the faoe of the Narrative itself. 
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attmen^gr^^^ evU; and UioMgh tJonft-H ifmuwO 
bad, yet wbm tbi^ oftiM tp(pitb«r U ir<» mpJft <Wilifc 
worse. X^ke ahi|^ m % »tann|. every o«e ii|ili^.%t|f 
enough to do to outride it; bm when ib^y mwt) 
besides ^ etik of the Storm, they find th^ ii|¥Qlen|bM 
calaiiHty of thar mutual concussion; and every/SWpi 
that i« ready tp be oppressed with the tenipiBt,!i»« 
worse Tempest to every Vessel against whieh k la mt^ 
lently dashed So it is in Mankind. Every man hstfe 
evil enou^ of his own, and it is hard for a man to life 
up to die rule of his own Reason and Gonscoeneei,' 
B^t when he hath Parents and Children, Friaidfl and' 
Enemies, Buyers and Sellers, Lawyers and Glieola^- 
a Family and a Naghbourhood — then it is that evevjr^ 
man dashes against imother, and one relatiiMi requivAr- 
what another denies; and when one speaks another 
will contradict him ; and that which is well j^Kikea. b^ 
sQpetimes innocaitly mistaken ; and that upon a.gmd^ 
cause produces an evil effect; and by these, andlsMt'- 
thousand other concurrent causes, man is made UMNre^ 
than, most miserable. 



. t. 



s, ^ COMMENT- ,.^ 

The first question we diould put to ourselv^ w^nmi < 
we-bave read a passage that perplexes us in a work of. 
authority, is : What does the Writer mean by all this ? 
And the second quesdon should be. What does he 
intend by all this ? In the passage before us, TajlorV^'^^ 
iniani^ is not quite clear. A Sin is an Evil wbi^L^ 
has iMl giound or origin in the Agents and ^M-inr^bft^ 



4m^i/kmkm* dt n fcmet tfytesmxa ^smM tlieiki i and- 
i# tliis Abieiide likewise be ih^ etfect cif Chretinistanc^ 
(1;^. if ilkiVebeeft nather dii^tly ttor ihcfirectfy dt»»^' 
by the Agem himself ) the Evil derives from the Cir-- 
^mhtMjXee^ ; and therefore (in the Apostle^d sense of the ^ 
iik)td^ - Sin, when he speaks of the exceeding stnftil- 
-nMs df Sin) such eoU is not $m; and the person who 
attffi^s -k, or who is the compelled instrument of its 
infliction on others, may feel regret^ but cannot feel 
remorse. So likewise of the word ori^n, original, or ' 
oiri^nant. The reader cannot too early be warned' 
tliat it 'vs not applicable, and, without abuse of language, 
dm never be applied, to a mere Vmk in a diain of 
efflsetSy where each, indeed, stands in the relation of a 
CJ»me to those that follow, but is at the same time the 
^^ of all that prece^i^. For in these cases a cause 
4Nito#ti&t8 to little more than an antecedent. At the 
trttnosl it means only a condtictor of the causative in^ 
-fltiMiee : and the old axiom. Causa causfe causa causati, 
applies, with a never-ending regress to eaeh's^e^ 
link, up the whole chain of nature. But this (as I have 
elsewhere shown at large) is Nature : and no Natural 
tbfaig or act can be called originaiit, or be truly said 

toi'^have an arigvn* in any other. The momi^t we 
•>•■», ■ ■ . 

f This sense of the word is implied even in its met^pihoncil 
or figurative use. Thus we may say of a River that it or^ 
giwiies in such or such a fountain; hut the water of a Canal is 
Jeriwd from such or such a River. The Power which we call 
ikmste, tm^ he thua defined : A Power subject to the^Law of 

s 
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assume an Origin in Nature^ a true Bil!ffimi(i(^ ^ 
actual First^-'tliat moment we rise oAotif Nature, aa^ 

Continuity (^Lae Contifuiu JnNatur& noa 49^ SaltuM^ ;nbi|^ 
law the human Understanding, by a .necessity arising out of ,i^ 
own constitution, can conceive only under the form of Cau«e 
and Effect That this form (or law) of Cause and Effect is 
(relatiyely to the World without, or to Things as they «u.fanft 
independently of our perceptions] only a fotm^ix mode ^.tkmih 
in^; that it is a law inherenjt in the Undei^tandiBg itffel£,(4^t 
as the symmotry of the mijMsellaneous ol^jects 8£;en l^y ,ihe ka^i^ 
scope inheres in (i. e. results from) the mechanism of the ka- 
leidoscope itself) — this becomes evident as soon as we attempt 
to apply the pre-eonception directly to any operation of Nature. 
For in this case we are forced to leprsaent tilie cause as beiag 
at the same instant tl^e effeict, and^yice yers& the effect a» being 
the ca>ise*-a irel^on which we seek tp ^press by ^e tei^^s 
Action and Re-action ; but for which the term Reciprocal Action 
or the Law of Reciprocity (germanic^ Wechselwirkung] would 
be both more accurate and more eJ|»res8iTe. ^ 

These are truths which can scarcely be too fvequently im*- 
pressed on the Mindihat is in earnest in the wiiJi toniflfict 
aright N^^iK:e is a line in constant f nd cpntiniipiu eYc^u|j^ 
lt& beginning is lost in the Super-natural: Bpdfor our m^~ 
siaruUfgj therefore, it must appear as a continuous line withoiit 
beginning or end. But where there is no discontinuity there can 
be no origination . and erery appearance of origination in Nature 
is but a shadow of our own casting. It is a reflection from oar 
own ^iT; or Spirit Herein, indeed, ijie Will ooniifts, Tbi^k 
the essential character by which will is opposed to Natuse^ as 
,SpiriiyajSkdjaiaed above Nature as self^determining Spi]3;t---*th^> 
namely ,^ that it is a power of originating' an act .or atate. , , ,- 

A young friend or, as he was pleased to describe hjmselfta 
pupil tfmine, who is beginning to learn to think, asked me^ to 
^plain by an instance what is meant by " originating' aniict 
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to ectoi|)elfed to assume ^mperrMuratVo'^^x, (Gen. 
L-v; 1.) 

^ vtAte/' My mmet Vas-^This inoming 1 aWt^e with a dull 
paki^ which I knew f^rmn ^xpaienee the Getting up would re- 
fnove ; and yet by adding to the drowsiness and by weakening or 
depre s sing ^e volition {voluntas sensorialis sen Tttechanica) the 
rery potn seemM to hold me hack, to. fix me (as it were) to the 
bed. After a peevish ine^ctual quarrel with this painftd dis- 
'indlnation, I said to myself: Let me count twenty^ and the 
Moment I come to nineteen I will leap out of bed. 6o said, 
and so done. Now should you ever find yourself iik the same 
or in a similar state^ and should attend to the Croings-on within 
you, you will learn what I mean by originating an act. At the 
same time you will see that it belongs exclusively to the Will 
(ilrStYnvm); that there is nothing analogous to it in outward 
experienoea j and diat I had, therefore, no way of exphdning it 
but by referring you to an Act of your own, and to the peculiar 
self-consciousness preceding and accompanying it. As we know 
what Life is "by Being, so we know what Will is hj Acting* 
Thai in ti>t7/t7i^ (replied my young Friend ) we appear to ourselves 
to constitute an actual Beg^ni^tn^, and that this seems unique, 
iMkd wiAout any example in our sensible experience, or in the 
phenomena of Nature, is an undeniable fact. But may it hot 
'ht an illusion arising f^om our ignorance of the antecedent 
eatisea? Yoti may suppose thid (I rgoined) That <^e Soul of 
every man should impose a Lie on itself; and that this Lie, 
' and the acting on the faith of its being the most important- of 
•fi truths and the most real of all realities, should form the main 
' 'c«ntra-di8tmetiv« diaracter of Humanity, and the onty basis of 
Hhat distinction between 'Things and Persons on idiieh out 
whole moral and criminal Law is grounded — ^You can suppose 
■'' tliis ! I cannot, as I could in the case of an arithmedeal or 
gedmetiMl propositton, render it impossible for you to suppose 
ft. Wfl^dier yon can reconcile audi a supposition with tli« 

s2 
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It ^U be ail ^utit eoiiv«nietiee tomyMtmA%^'m^ 
Readers, t6 let it be agreed between utj, tfeafwe wfll 

belief <tftili AU-^wud Oveator, i$ anoiber queotioa. B^ Mp^ 
«iiigly^ ^t 48 doubtless in yoiqr power to svipposetbi^^ Wej^eLJf^ 
notj the belief of the contrary would be no subject of a Cof»^ 
mand, no part of a moral or religious Duty. You would not/ 
however^ suppose it mthout a reason. But all the pretexts ^hfieiii^ 
^ver 'hare l^nor ever can be oflfered for this'sop^otiddn^iftre 
bttthinnrceftiiniVinfiionf of the Understaoding tl«tt bav^-^lM^ 
g^nernlise^ from Q^ej^hns; 'vi\m\i ponceptions^^ag^, a^c^ 
themseli^ea: generalised or , abstracted from objects of Sense,, 
Neither the one or the otl^er^ therefore, have any force except in, 
application to objects of Sense and within the sphere of sensible 
Experience. What but absurdity can follow^ if you decide <m^ 
Spirit by tha laws of Matter? if you judge that whidi/if it bifc< 
at aUx wnat be ^/er-sensual, by that faeulty of yiour nind^ th^ 
vjery ilf^niltion oi which is " the Faculty jucl^lng 4juxQrding t/^^ 
^nse?". These then are unworthy the name of reasons: they 
are only pretexts. But without reason to contradict your own' 
Consciousness in defiance of your own Conscience, is contrary td' 
Reason.. Such and such Writers, you say^ have mad€f a gfeai- 
sensation. If so, I am sorry for it; but the fact I take to be 
this. From a yariety of causes the more austere Sciences hate^^ 
fallen into discredit, and Impostors have taken advanti^ 6f 
the general ignorance to give a sort of mysterious and terriic iifi-^' 
portance to a x>arcel of trashy Sophistry, the Authors of whW^ 
would not have employed themselves more irrationafly in £tii!^^^> 
mittihg the works of Rafael or Titian to Canons of Oriticntal'^ 
deduced from the Sense of Smell. Nay> less so. Forhere-tfi^^ 
Otjects and the Organs are only disparate : while in the othiij^ 
case they are absolutely diverse. I conclude this note by iM''*' 
minding the reader, that. my first object is. to make'nkyatj^ 
understood. When he is in full possession of my meAnihg^, tlM^ 
let iiim Consider whethjer it deserves to b^ reedved as iii^t^i^ 



g8Q€^iiiu^ ^ ^^d Ctfcumfitaiic^ «o as to undecstand 
l()rxit» «a.i)fiteii as it ooeiffs in this Comineiit, all and 
every thing not connected with the Will, past or pre- 
sfttlt; ef a Free A^iit Even though it wdfe the 
blood in the chambers of his Heart, or his own inmost 
Sensations, we will regard them as circumstantial^ ex- 
^f^insic* or Jrom without. 

i) la this sense of the word Original^ and in the sense 
htior^'^vesn of Sin, it is evident that the phrase, 
Original Sin, is a Pleonasm, the epithet not adding 
to the thought, but only enforcing it. For if it 
be Sin, it must be original: and a State or Act, that 
has not its origin in the will, may be calamity, de^ 
formity, disease, or mischief; but a Sin it canvot be. 
It is not enough that the Act appears voluntary, or 
that it is intentional ; or that it has the most hateful 
passions or debasing appetite for its proximate cause 
and accompaniment. All these may be found in a 
Mad-house, where neither Law nor Humanity permit. 

Had it been my immediate purpose to make him believe me a^. 
well as understand me^ I should have thought it necessary to. 
warn him that 9i finite Will does indeed originate an act, and may ^ 
originate a state of being; but yet only in and Jbr the Agent 
himself. A finite Will constitutes a true Beginning; but witl\, 
rfd^rd to the series of motions and changes by which the free act, 
i^ipaanifested and made effectual, ihefinite WiU^ives a beginning 
only by co-incidence with that absolute Will, which is at the , 
sajgae time Infinite Power ! Such is the language of Religion^ 
aiid of Philosophy too in the last instance. But I express the 
SfM9^ trutl^itt ordinary language when I say, that a finite Will^ 
oi^i^Mfil^of A finite Free-agent, acts outwardly by confluei^ce, 
with the Laws of Nature. 



us to Gond^iQii ;tk^ Aclor of Sin, T3h> Refiw»;^i^if8F 
declares tbe M wa^ npt a F^ree^Ag^t ; and i^ iVeridi^ 
fo|low» of colors©— Not guilty. Now Mamm as(^ 
stinguished from Ideocy, Firena^y, Dotiiiumy H]FPRr 
chondria, and Derangement (the last term m^ Jif^ 
cificaliy to express a su^nsion. <h: disordered. sti|$Q if 
the Understanding or Adaptivie Powa:) i» the Qiscidtgr 
tion or EcUp9e of Reaaon, a9 the Power of. ultvmtf 
ends. The Maniac^ it is well known^ is .^um fomA 
clever and invaitiye.iii the selection and adaptation ,<3^ 
means to his ends ; I^ut his ends are madness. He has 
lost his Reason. For though Reason^ in finite Beax^, 
is not the Will— or how could the Will be c^po^ed to 
the Reason? — ^yet it is the amdUkm^ tbe sim gua,»Qfl 
pf a Fr^e-wiU. . ■ f 

We will now return to the Cxtract from Jeremy 
Taylor on a theme of deep interest in itself, and tceWy 
important from its bearings- For without just aiid 
distinct views req)^ting the Article of Original &iJ9» 
it is impossible to understand aright any one of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity. Now my first com- 
plaint is, that the eloquent Bishop, while he admits 
the j^^ as established beyond controversy by univer^ 
experience, yet leaves us wb<^ly in tbe dark as to the 
main point, supplies us with no answ^ to the prine^xd 
question — ^why he names it Ori^al Sin ? It caxmpt 
be said. We know what the Bishop meems^soid whfit 
matters the name ? for the nature of the fact, mi^pi 
what light it should be regarded by us,. de|iei^,#i 
the nature of our answer to the question, ivbetber 



0¥igmftl''Sfft k^ or IS not the i%ht and proper designa- 
tioli. 'I can iaragine the iraeitte qtnLntmn of Snjftrmgs^ 
andyet if I had reason to regard them as symptoms 
t^kk e^tolencfaig Change, as paints of growth, the tem^ 
porary defOTmity and misproportions of immatunty, or 
(«d^iA Cbefinid^ sloughing of the Caterpillar) as throes^ 
itod stt'uggles of the waxing or evolving Psyche, I 
sbdtfld think it no stoical flight to doabt, how far I 
'wil« Authorised to dedare the Circumstance an Ihnl at' 
rfk Most assuredly I would 'not express or describe 
lite fcct m an evil^ having an ori^ in the Sufferers^ 
fhemsetveSj or aS'Sin^ 

Let us/however, wai^e this objection. Liet it be sup- 
fiosedt that the Bishop uses the word in a different and 
more comprehensive Sense, and that by Sin he under- 
stl&tldff Evil of all kind connected with or resulting from 
j#e^fem^-^though I do not see how we can represent 
fhe properties even of inanimate Bodies (of poisonous 
substances for instance) except as Acts resulting from 
the constitution of such bodies ! Or if this sense, though 
not unknown to the Mvstic Divines, should be too 
eomprehenmve and remote, we will suppose the Bishop 
to comprisr under the term Sin, the Evil accompany-^ 
ing or consequent on hwmem Actions and Purposes :-^ 
Aough here too, I have a right to be informed, for 
what reason and on what grounds Sin is thus limited 
to hwnum Agency? And truly, I should be at no 
loss to^ assign the reason. But then this reason would 
instaAdjT bring me back to ray first definition; and 
^y oliher reason, than that the-human A gent is endowed 



Ut^^eti witani%: that Mao m ahxne of »all kiumil Jjpaimi^ 
fHneitpoiunUe Cieatuce^^I ndther kmamaatcmx iiiu^pi»> 
. Thusy than, the Sense whidi Tajlor-^andirbhiUm 
the Antagonists generally of thia Article &b propomded 
hj the first ilefomiers — attaches to the wwdsy Oingitial 
SiHf naeds oolj be carried on into its next conseqaenc^ 
fund'it wfll be fimnd to imply the sense which I'bsM^ 
gt^ten^-^^namely, that Sin. is Evil having anO^§r^ 
But iaaffmucb as it is evil^ in God it cannot ori^aaCeQ 
and yet in some Sjpirit (i. e, in some supemahimd 
power) it muat For in Nature there is no origin* 
Sin therefore is spiritual Evil: but the spiritxiai fil 
Man is the Will. Now when we do not refer to any 
particular Sins, but to that state and concrtitutk)!! df 
the WUly whieh is the ground^ condition and comilEKm 
Caisse of all Sins; and when we would further expi'esil 
the truth) that this corrupt Naktre of the WiU tanm 
in jome sense or other be considered as its own mi, 
that the corruption must have been self-originated 5-^ 
kir.l&i»case and for this purpose we may^ with no les& 
^nipriety than force^ entitle this dire spiritual evil and 
souifoe of all etil^ that is absolutely such, Original-i^4 
(if have diaid, '« the corrupt Nature of the WBL^ I 
|Dight\add> that the admission of a Nature in^fm 
Sffiritu^ essence by its own act is a corruption.) ^ * f 
vr tSdieh^ I repeat, would be the inevitable condbugbn^f 
g^>3?aEyJor'S Sense of the term wa-e carried on ii|CibLitB 
mmediate! consequences. But the whole of 4ua mtatib 
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Uaqnemii{pniiAia&^2iiiHkis /it .cevtaiii^itlua^T'Xii^br ^£d' 
¥ii9ttjBBEEd^ itiiooiz >mid:0Qi8eipieiitl]^<09^phii j^D, ac- 
edsdiog'. t(y')n&^ QODGepfdcHiy ts A.CalamitjK'ivliich l>eing 
oonpacnx tojdl.men mast fae supposed to 'i^uk from 
diiflr^ common Nature : in other wcnrdfi, the universal 
fhi^makyoS HntBan NiUure ! 

#: £kn'' we ]iir<»)der, then, that a nand, a heart like 
Tjq^>s, abould reject, that 1^ should straio his 
&Q«llttes, to explain away, the belief that this Calamity, 
m dire in itself, should appear to the AH-memsifuI God 
a rightfhl cause and motive for inflicting on the wretched 
Sufferers a Calamity infinitely more tremendous ? nay, 
^t it should be incompatible with Divine. Justice not 
ta punish it by everlasting torment? Or need we be 
surprised if he found nothing, that could reconcile 
his mind to such a belief, in the circumstance that the 
a^ts now consequent on this Calamity and either di- 
^tly or indirectly ^ects of the same were, five or 
lilt thousand years ago in the instance of a certain 
Individual and his Accomplice, cmierior to die Ca* 
lamity, and the Cause or Occasion of the same? that 
what in all other men is Disease^ in these two Fer- 
gus was Guilt? that what in t^ is hereditc^^ and 
OQHsequently Na/ture, in them was origmal^ and con- 
lequemtly Sm^ Lastly, might it not be presumed, that 
io eala^itened, and at the same time so alFeetidnate, 
a Divine, would even fervently disclaim and reject the 
pretended justifications of God grounded on flimsy 
analogies drawn from the imperfections of human 
otdfQ^icea aad human justic^p-^urts — «(Hne of very 
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dadEtt&l ckoBcter ««ai w kimuui iarfbit^ 4ftid 
ftttiof tben just only as fiur Ht they are avoesanrfytaaA 
Kndered necesBaxy diicAy by the weakneM and m6M^ 
Ban, the fimilfld |iaiver» anil oacmpt paasioM, el ftMU 
kind ? The more oonfidently mights thb he^ptesstasai 
of ao acute and pcBctiaed a Logician, as Jeremy Ij^feiv 
ULaddkioii to hk other esftra-ovAnary Gifts, » ki90arA 
ti0 have been, irhen it is demonstrable diat the itMsl 
eartoDrt of these justiication& rests on a palpable ec{Uti. 
▼ocatioD t ▼!&. the gross misuse of the word Right '*^.* An 

*' It may conduce to the readier comprehension of this point 
if Imy/lh«t<lie£qiiive^faeooi»i8t8 in cosfocinding Ae alnaeit 
techaics] Seme of the N&un SubttanHve, Ba^ (a s^nae moat 
often determined }}y the genitive case following^ as the Rig^t 
of Property, the Right of Husbands to chastise their Wives, 
and so forth) with the popular sense of the Adjective, rig^t: 
^ugh this likewise has, if not a double sense, yet a double 
«pplicatioa---the first, when it is used to express the fitness of a 
mean to a rdkUve Bnd, er. gr. " the righi way to obtain the 
rigkt dastanee at whii^ a Picture should be examued,." &a.; 
and the other, when it expresses a perfect conformity and cam- 
mcnsurateness with the immutable Idea of £quity, or perfect 
Rectitude. Hence the close connexion between the words, 
righteousness and godliness, t. e. godlikeness. 

I should be tempted to subjoin a few words on a predominating 
^oetiine dosdy comected with the present arguH8ent-*the 
Pil^ian Principle of GaNsaAL CoKSEauaNCSs ; hut the io-^ 
adequacy of this Principle as a criterion of Right and Wrongs 
and above all its utter unfitness as a Moral Ouiile, have been 
dsewhere so fully stated (Fkiend, vol. ii. p. 816-^940), thf t 
«veB in agdn referring to die Subject, I must shelter mysdf 
under SenecaV rule, that what we cannot tec fireqaenHy tihinh 
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4Mtiinf$ftivyi«K|)ini my mffafmng. I&as&rBs^iGmii? 
tfefin koQVtt Inquency of dtahmaeBt or nnachkmus per«i 
m^ it toay bate been. found necesaartfj in so {gr im 
iitt^h^jmii^/kMein giving Lnndownevsthe R%ht (tf 
iDroQCfidiog against a ndghbomr or fellow^citisen for even 
aisli^t treqMss on that which the Law has raadfttbefe 
JfwffOfty :*^uay^9 fai jMxioeeding in simdiy instances cri* 
fSMMitty and even ca{Mtal]y. (Where at leaast fima the 
known poverty of theTrespaaser it isferc^kaown tfaatibe 
Qonaequences will be penal. Thus: threepoor men ware 
fined Twenty Pounds each, the one for knocking down 
a Hare, the other for picking it up, and third for carry* 
ingitoff: andnot possesamg as many Pence, wenasent 
to Jail.) But surely, dither diere is no rd&gion in the 

of, we amnot too often be made to recollect. It is, however, of 
immediate importance to the point in discussion, that the Reader 
Should be made to see how altogether incompatible the principle 
of judging by General Consequences is with the Idea of an 
Btemaly Omnipresent and Omniscient Being ! that he shcnikt 
be Blade aware of the abauidity of attribatlDg any form of Ge» 
neialisation to the all-perfect Mind. To generalke is a facnliy 
and function of the Human Understanding, and fvom its im- 
perfection and limitation are the use and the necessity of ge- 
neralizing derived. Generalization is a Substitute for Intuition, 
fat the Power of intuitive (Aat is, immediate) knowlege. 'As a 
Sabstitate, it is a gift of inestimal^ Value to a finite Intelligence, 
Midi as JIfan in his present state is endowed widi and capalAe 
ipf exeorcising; but yet a Substitute only, and an imperfect one 
to boot. To attribute it to God is the grossest Anthropomor- 
phism : asid grosser instances of Anthropomorphism than are 
to be found in the controversial writings on Original Sin and 
VisarkuaSstisfaGtioB, fhe Reooids of SuperstitioB donot sappljr. 
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GfHfMl) at them are oocasions in vfaidi it ^wouldby V4#]^ 
wrong m tlm Proprietor taexercifle the JS^^ild^'wliitbt 
5letit oiaj be h^bly expedient that he ahould poBieMif 
Oa ihift ground it is^ that Religbn is die^ c^tttakiitig^ 
Olppasiteof Law* ^ > s 

., Xbiiil Jjefeway Taylor, therefore, should havt 6tr»iieii> 
i^mwAf against the Article so interpreted UDd-'Bot- 
ywiiifiiwtedj 10 (for me, at least,) a subject -nadieFiof 
SiKcpri^ nor of Complauit. It is the doctrine vhklt' 
his ^^AeitiiMeei^ it is the weakness and inoonsistency' 
beUrajred in the defence of this substitute, it is the un^^ 
faknesa with which he blackens the establidied Article 
-^or to give it, as it had been caricatured by. a few* 
Ultra^alvinists during the fever of the (so called) 
qw/MjmHxcylanr Controversy, was in effect to blacken- 
it-rrand then imposes another scheme, to which the ^ 
st^me objections apply with even increased force^ a 
s^^^pme- which seems to differ from the former only- by 
addii^ fraud and mockery to injustice: these are ihe ^ 
tbiligs that excite my wonder, it is of these that I com- ' 
pllijQ ! 'For what does the Bishop^s scheme amount 
to?. . God> he tells us, required of Adam a perfect * 
ol^^^nce, and made it possible by endowing him 
^^-9^b perfect rectitudes and super-^natural hei^tft of 
gi|iqe7> proportionate to the obedience which h^ t^ 
q^ii^i As k consequence of his disobedience, Adam 
To^ .this rectitude, this perfect sanity and proportiCHS-^ . 
ataaesd <)f his intellectual, moral and corporeal 8ii^f>^ 
powers and impulses ; and as the penqUy of his crime. 
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hdwiM dfifmcd o£ all snpfir^jurtniral juds'^afld-^gi^^ 
T^he-Dealb, with whatever k comprised in the flcrip*' 
tt^al' seaee ^ the word^ Deatby begfin from that ffio^ 
nsiQt^ work in htm, and this eonsegumce he conveyed 
tQ:iiiajoffiapring, snd through them to all hig poBteritjr, 
'«. e* to all mankind. They were bom diseased in mind, 
hodjF'OBd will. For what less than disease cah #e oall 
ajfidsessity of error and a predii^sittim to lAnMi' 
skknessP Taylor, indeed, asserts^ that though {>erfe^' 
Qtaettienee became incomparably more diffiealtv it ifmP 
n^ .however, absolutely impossible. Yet he himtelf- 
admitsthat the contrary wasf^nivfTtfo/; thatoftheconnt^^ 
less millions of Adam^s Posterity, not a single IndividmU 
ever realized, or approached to the realization of, this 
poissibility; and (if my memory does not deceive me)* 
Taylor himself has elsewhere exposed — and if he liavey 
notj yet Common Sense will do it for him — the sophistry- • 
in asserting of a whole what may be true, but istmeoBiy;^" 
of each of its component parts. Any one may snap a^- 
horse-hair: therefore, anyone may perform the jsam^^ 
feat with the horse^s tail. On a level floor (on the * 
hardaied sand, for instance, of a sea-beach) > I cfaaHii'] 
twx> parallel strait lines, with a width of eight inche'sv^'^ 
It ihposMk for a man, with a bandage over his eyes^ ' 
t<> keep, within the path for two or three paces: thens-'" 
fore, it h possible for him to walk blindfold for two w. 
three leagues without a single deviation ! And this j^ 
jpom^fiKi^. would suffice to acquit me of in^tMM^"' 
theas^ l.ha^iplaced man->tvaps wiAin an inckof roiitf^f> 
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ViAiiy furtd kiie4^ thM there It^ere pt-Mii siid^di^ 
beade the otho- ! »' * 

"<Th]B oMffrKon/ therefore, villioat advertlilg to^ to 
Sificordaiice fvitfa) if not ^iract cotitradictiM Vby ite 
tenth and thirteenth Articles of bur Church, I>jiind 
riot, I trust, be thought to rate below its true v^e^if 
1 'treat k as an ifj^mUeskkid posnbiUty that nia3?tbe 
safelj iln^ppedin die calculation : and so pnyceed'with 
th^aiguinent* The consequence then of AdamVCrime 
was, by a na^al necessity^j inherited by Persom who 
'^touldnot (the Bishop affirms) in any sense have beisn 
accomplices in the crime or partakers in the guilts 
and yet conastently with the divine Holiness, it wifs 
not possible that the same perfect Obedience should 
not be required of them. Now what would the Idea 
of Equity, what would the Law inscribed by the 
Creator in the heart of Man, seem to dictate in this 
case ? Surely, that the supplementary Aids, the super- 
natural Graces correspondent to a Law above Natiire,' 
should be increased in proportion to the diminished 
strength of the Agents, and the increased resistance to 
be overcome by them ! But no I not only the conse- 
quence of Adam^s act, but the penalty due to his 
crime, was perpetuated. His descendants were despml^ 
or left destitute of these Aids and Graces, while the 
obligation to perfect obedience was continued; an obli-^ 
gation too, the non-fulfilment of which brought with 
lit Death and the unutterable Woe that cleaves to an 
immortal Soul for ever alienated from its Creator j 
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* Obsenrey Beader 1 all tb^se rMsUs .of Adam- F»U 
enter into Bishop Taylor'^s Bcheme ei OrigiiMd.Siil 
equally aft into- that of <th&' first RejEbrwei^k Ji] jthifi 
Inspect the- Bxabop^s doctrine is the same witfa^.thAt 
lajtsd dovm in the Articles and Hoaiilies of the Eota^ 
Uished Church. The only difference that has hitherto 
b(>peased, ^(msists in the aforesaid mathematical po4* 
4iiMlity of fulfilling the whole Law^ whioh in the Bish0p!B 
aeheme is affirmed to remain still in hiunan Nature, or 
{as it is elsewhere expressed) in the Nature of tbe 
-human Will*. But though it were possible to grant 

* Ayailing himBelf of the eqaivoesl sens^aiul <I mostiesdUgr 
lidmii) tbe iniudicioos use, of the word ^^ free" in tbe — even on 
this^ SLCCoxmi—Juulii/ phrase, ^'free only to sir^, * Jeremy Taylor 
treats the notion of a power in the Will of determining itself to 
Evil without an equal power of determining itself to Good, as 'S 
*^ foolery '' I would this had been the only instanoe in bis 
*' Deus Justificatus" of that inconsiderate eontempt so freqiMAt 
in. the fiolemic treatises of minor Divines, who will have Idess 
of Reason, Spnitual Truths that can only be spiritually dis- 
cerned, translated for them into adequate conceptions of the 
Understanding. The great articles of Corruption and Re- 
demption are propounded to us as Spiritual Mysteries ; and every 
interpretation, that pretends to explain them into comprehensHile 
notions, does by its very success ftumish presumptive proof 9f 
its failure. The acuteness and logical dexterity, with which 
Taylor has brought out the falsehood or semblance of falsehood 
in the Calvinistic scheme, are truly admirable. Had he next 
concentered his thoughts in tranquil meditation, and asked 
himself: What then is the truth? If a Will he at all, what 
must a wiU.be I—he might, I think, have seen that a Nat^»t in 
a Will implies already a Corruption of that Will ; that a Nature 
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this existence of a potwer in aD men, fifeieir in no one 
man was erer e^cemplified, and where the fum-actu- 
tihtnotin of fttlch power is, a priori, so certain, tfiat 
the 'belief or ima^nation of the contrary in any Indi>- 
^^dtial is expressly given tis by the £^y Spirit as d 
test, whereby it may be known diat the truth is not iil' 
him ! ti^tf an infallible sign of imposture or self-delusion ! 
Thmigh ft were possible to grant this, which, cob- 
sistetidy with Scripture and the prindples of reasoniisg 
which we apply in all other cases, it is not possible Co 
ghmt; and though it were possiUe likewise to oveN' 
look the glaring sophistry of concluding, in relation to 
ft s^riies of indeterminate length, that whoever can do 
afiy one, can therefore do all ; a conclusion, the futifit^ ' 
of which must force itself on the common-sense of 
every man who understands the proposition; — still thcf' 
question will arise — Why, and on what principle <^ 
equity, were the unoffending sentenced to be bom wilik • 
so fearful a disproportion of their powers to that 
duties ? ' Why were they subjected to a Law, the ful- 
filment of which was all but impossible, yet the penalty 
on the feilure tremendous ? Admit that for those who 

is a^ inconsistent Vfith freedom, as free chdce with an incs^adl^^ 
of choofting aught hut evil. And lastly, a free power hi a i^Sp^ * 
fwfv to fulfil a Law above Nature !— I, who love and bonoKrjlliii>^ 
good and great man with all the reverence that can dw^lt '^^^iir 
this side idolatry,'* dare not retort on this assertion the duum^ 
of Foolery ; hut I find it a Paradox as startling to iny lieeuon as 
any of the hard sayings of the Dorp Divines were to his €M^' 
Handing, s. t. c. ' "■ *" "i* 
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imd never euyjfed a happi^ lot, it .wa» no pumdunm, 
to be made inhabit x^grouDd which the Creator had^ 
(HU^, and to haire been bcnrn with a body prone to. 
sicknesg, and a Soal sunt>unded with temptation, aM 
having the wm^ temptation within iteelf in its owm 
tmNptibilify! To have the duties of a Spirit with die 
wiuits and appetites of an Animal ! Yet on such ini-i 
porfect Creatures, with means so scanty and ittipedi^ 
t9ettta so nomerous, to impose the same task* work that 
bad bisen required of a Creature with a pure and entiiB 
hatare, and provided with super-natural Aida^if llua 
be not to inflict a penalty ! — Yet to be jdaced under « 
La;vr,< the difficulty of obeying and the oansequencta 
of not obejring irfiich are both infinite, and to have 
nhimendy to struggle with this difficulty, and to live 
in momently hazard of these consequenoes-^if this be 
no punishment ! — ^words have no correspondence with 
ritoughts, Mid thoughts are but shadows of each other, . 
shadows that own no substance for their anti-type! 

Of. such an outrage on common-sense ToylcHr wasin*^, 
csipable* He himself calls it a penalty; be admitathal 
Ui '^hfd it is a punishment : nor does he seek to $up» ^ 
ptiess the question that so naturally arises out of this 
admipao^ — On what principle of Equity were the in- 
nooem offspring of Adam punished at all P He meets. 
c^-jumI puta-iii an answer. He staftes the prdblera,:. 
and ^ves his solution— nttmely, that *^ God on Adam^ 
Aecbont was so eaasperaUd wiih Mmkindj thai hetiig 
amgryJiie would still continue the punishment !^ The 
(sayis the Bishop) is this : ^^ Jonathan and Michal 
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warn ^SauFa GiuUren. it cameK^ pasj^^ Uio/bt&iffeQ;^^ 
Smil^a Issue weie to be bai^^': all 'eqimllyiiiiiooei^ 

mff^^ coiled m to remind th^ Meiidsr^ ikaliihea^Jm 
loHwotds were: added bff.JtremffiTagfhr wk/naidiih^ 
kABt ground i^Stripkste^aceording'to whichi%SmmA^ 
Ixad.) j«» erime xoca laid io timn cfuuge^m blame imt 
jmiedi io Ami^ .WUhout at^,preimux itft^^pMdmm 
dte^ omiMftparti ti^iW»€mraigngimi€tMdvm^ 

TlBComfmemingtikSjquokdkmi Msrtfim\ik€ Reader, mi^^ 
iQ-k^OhM mutence {kmdude witl^ tbewqrdffhr^y^'aii^tpxaiif 
iBOOQcnt David I took the £i?e SdosyoCMidjai, {o^.fibit. 
had left bim unhondsoitiely. . JonatlBam was his JFriead; 
aad therefore, he spared^ Sdn^ liltepbtboafaieth* sMosi 
here it ^aaaBdifibrent^ast^to th^ guilt of jdbfi: ftmf^ 
(Bear in mind^ Bmderl thai no guiU.tme oMadmdit^ 
^her qfHUm!) whather Darid sbcwld take, the iSona 
of MiobaLor Jondthan's; bt£t it is likely that astiipiili 
the kindness that Daartd had to Jomthaa twisptted 
his son; so upon the just 'proT^cation t>£Michid,;ho 
made that evil fall upon them, wh]ch» it may be^ thejf 
should not.ha^e wifered if their mother had been kind* 
Adam WAS TO Gon AaMicHAL to Bavid.^ i(Taylar^s 
£olem. Tracts, p, 711.) ) .i : -^ 

This Ansvor, this Solution, proceedings too bami^ 
Divine so pre-emkc^tly gifted, ttnd beciirring (indi 
other passages' not l^s stanUng) ki a vehement td^ 
filtation of the reorived doctrine on the expressigroufld 
of. its .opposition . to the icleiarest coneeptioiM^ ^aod 
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btef fediiltgB^ <tf niailkiiiliU^Iiisit is^ tbat sUf|iFi8es 

mtl It kr of thia that I eorbjdain! The . Akm^itgr 

Father eiu^mmied witli 'those, whom^tho Biriiopifaai 

fafiiis^lf in the same treastise descaibed as^^^^iniibeeBt 

andzoost unfertianate^-^tfae two things betst fitted <td 

aoniriliate Jove «id jntyi :Or though they did^otvee. 

iriaii^dniiooeiit, 3iet those whose abandxHimenttDa mese 

masBiey wfaHe they were left amenaUe to a hiw aboire 

Wlmt^, he affirms to be theirredbtible cause, diat thej, 

txae and «all, did sin ! And this decree illustrated and 

jiatAi&idfhj its analogy to one of the woest actionis of 

am imperfect Mortal! Let such of my Bjoaders as 

possess the Volume of Pdieinical Discburses, .<»* the 

o^mtuntty of consulun^jit, give a thoughtful pairusal 

io>ae pages from 869 to S&» (Third Edition mb^ged^ 

lti?4)j r I dare anticipate their concurrence with the 

judgmeiit which I here transcribe from the blank- i^ace 

at the end of the Deus Jnstifieatus in my own Copy; 

and '^faich, .though twenty years have elapsed since it 

was nmtteuj I havfe never seoi reason to recant .or 

modify/ ^^ This most eloquent. Treatise may be 

emlpimad to a Stdttie . of Jadus, with the one &ce^ 

which we must suppose fronting the Calvinistic Tenet, 

tiiatir&and fseA^ as from the Master^s hand; beaming 

widi life and force^) a witty scorn on the lip, and. a 

Biow'at ence bright and weighty with satisfying lea-^ 

mkk I the other,* looking .toward the ' •somethinff40' be 

ftit mjiitii jiace,- inauned, featureless, and weatfa^Tf 

Uttfflti into an idmost visiofiary eanfusiQii .tmd -indi^ 

sflfaetnesB.^ -• 

t2 
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^1AQUi:thd«e citpbaikiaftB^ II linteo ^to^^nlnnathdie 
viTfiptomi aitieie Mipecinig' Ongsoak Sin, x>r tiie«orvi!^t 
4Uid ginful/NatUBe aS the Hmnair Wil]» and^thffrfaeli^ 
wfaidh<rion0 k tequiMcl of usy as Chnstiaiui. And bdfe 
thd first llitag to be oonridered, and wbidi<wm aitr doce 
nemove a world of enaty is : that this k fio Tenet finst 
itttrodus^ or imposed by Christiamty; and'whidi, 
should, a man see reason to dnriaim the atttbovitjrityf 
the ^Goa^ly would no longer have any claim oahisiat- 
tentibn. It is no perplexity thataman. niay:get'J!id 
Oft' 'by tettjAng to be a Christian^ and which iHuaio 
existence for a philosophic Deist. It is a Faot, af- 
firmed, indeed, in the Christian Scriptures alone.with 
tbeforce aAd frequency proportioned to its consummate 
importance ; but a fact acknowleged in every Reiigion 
that ret^s the least glimmering of the patriarchal 
faith in a God infinite yet personal! A fact assumed 
or implied as the basis of every Religion, of whidi any 
lilies remain of eariierdate than the last and;tGlal 
Apdstacy of the Pagan Worid, when the faidi in the 
great I am, the Creator, was extinguished in the sen- 
sual pdytheiiim, which is ineriUibly the filial result of 
Pantheism or the Wordiip of Nature; and the only 
-form under which the pantheistic Schemer^that^aocotd- 
ing to which the World is Grod, and the^material uni* 
verse itself the one only abeclute Being«-^«an exist fcr 
a^People, or become the popular Creed; Thtts in the 
most andent Books of the Brahmins, the deep sekise 
of this Fact, and the doctrines grounded coi ^bbsoure 
traditions of the promised Remedy, are seen stnq^Hag, 
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ititidsmmtf^ieBMmif^^m^ of 

•sainlradidtioci&.of the firahmiia Mythok^y:: labile in 
^ibd ixral Seet^^n that most strange FfaGeocmi€93on9 tfaiB 
.xsligiottB Aihasm of tkeBudoBieists ! with ^bom Crod 
iiii^miy univeisal^Matter oonaidesed akxAractsiijJXQm 
4dls|iarticiilar.fi}isns»^the fact is placed asxiOQg tib?/die- 
tlusiaiB natixral to nian^vwhieb/togeihia:^ with other 
superstitions grounded on a supposed ^i€iti^i0ld\&^ 
enoe between Right and Wrong, the Sage is .tp d^r 
oompose iand paracipitate. fh>m the men^trMum of his 
more refined appreb<^at(His I Thus in denying t^he 
faet^ they virtually acknowleg^ it. 
. 'Froai the remote East turn to the mytbolqgg' at 
tMinor Asia^ to the Descendants of Javan who^.dui^it 
Mihe. tefiik tfShem, and possessed the Isles^ limve 
ugaio^ and in the usual form of an hiafiotic ^lu^^on^ 
we find the same Facti and as cimracteristic of th^t 
Human iioc^, stated in that earliest and ix^pst. yenen 
raUe Mythus (or symbolic Parable) of Fromet^u^-— 
ibat truly wonderful Fable, in which the char^acters 
of. die rebellious Spirit and of the Divine F?iend. .of 
Mankind (0co; fi?dv6pwitii$) are united in. the <saine 
Person : and thus in the most stiikMf^ manner ^Qofipg 
ihe fonced; amalgamation of the Patriarchal Tradit^n 
wkh^ the incongruous Scheme of Pantheism. , This and 
^: ccwuected tale of Io» which ^s but the sequfi of 
the Prometheus, stand alone in the Gree;k Mythology, 
ianwhich elsewhere both Gods and Men aj:;e,-m«re 
Fiowers.and Products of Nature. And most noticeable 
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iti«^>tKat.0D<iR^aflbtir the jpvteiqilgftl^^iMitptie^ 
'dMs Gbgpel hid tmBkneaed iihe mxmai .iimvt^ fi^i hdA 
opened the- <^e9' even of its irfser £neiKH<»-*to Aettne^ 
eettity of pnyriditigecNiie sekitiaii of thkgfoat ipnoblfWc 
(rf the Moral World, die beautifid BarMeMitkip^ 
tttid Psyche mLb brought forward its iii^irtiMiIFi&t(i«^^ 
Mam : and' the faet of a moral eofmptiOB ootttuittua^ 
imh the humfka race was i^pin reoognized* I» ibl) 
assertion of OmoiNAL I^n the Greek My4iology'«qse 
andset/ . ; , '^• 

But not only wasthejf^^acknowlQgkt.iof a |aw 
in the Naturecf Man resisting thel Law of God. (And 
irfiatever is placed in active and direet (^pugna&cy 
to the Good is, ipso Cactb, positive Evil.) It was iike^ 
wise an acknowleged Mystery, and otie whicii by the 
ftature of the Subject must ever, remain stieh«-**a'piv>-' 
blem^ of whkii atiy other solntioA, than the stateneiii 
of the Fact itself, was demotlstrably imposiiile. Thdt 
it is' so^ the least reflection will sufBee to oonvincie every 
man, who ^ has peviously satisfied htm^lf diat he is^ 
a respdisible Being; It fellows necessarily from the 
postulate of a responsible Will: Reft^se to grant fhis^ 
and I have not a word to say. Concede ^this, and yeu 
concede all. For this is the essential- attrS»Ute <rf a 
Will^ ahd contained in the very idea, that whatever 
determines: the Will acquires this power jfrom A ^v^us 
det^minatton of the Will itself. The Will is ultimatdljjr 
selflditenmned, or it is Ho longer a TFiS under die 
law of perfect Freedom, but a NaJtfwre under the- nei 
chanism of Cause and Effect. And if by an ftciv to 
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tiy the ^&tciFntiiiiatioii'of Nature (ia the language of Sd 
iPmilyilo die Lairiof the f^esh), it reoeiyesa nfiture^intu 
kttdfy «itd «Q:fiir it beDomeo. a Nature: mA this k^a 
dxrmptiaa- of the Will and a. corrtipt Natni>ec It n 
4#&i»^0:of.Maii, innHiuich ashis Will is. thc: con* 
dkion <tf his Personality; the ground and.candido» tf 
die attribute :.whieh constitutes bmkMan, And the 
gfotindMrork of Fersalud Bmng is a oKpadty a£ aei 
knowleging ;tbe Moral Law (the Law of the 'Spim^ 
t^e Law^<of Fteedom^ the Divine Will) as that which 
diould^of itsdf^ sufifee to determiaetheWiU to a free 
fsbeAmoeoi the X^w^.the Law working tharebn. ^ te 
«Bm exceeding lat^ulness. This, and this alone, is 
jamkive Good: good in itself, and independent^ of all 
feiatiens. Whatever resists and, as a positive finccet 
apposes Mg in the Will is therefore eviL But a^ 
£^in the Will is an evil Will ; and as all' moral £vil 
(i, ^. all evil that i» evil without reference to itttccmi-. 
ttngent>phyffleal consequences) is.^the Will^ this eril 
Will-must have its source in the Will. And tbus^^we 
jaaight go hack from act to act, from cfvtl to eiril, adi 
infinitum widioutadvaneiiig a step. 
. We caE an Individual a bad Man, not ^becameian 
aettun is botttrary to the Law, but becaisse it^has led 
lis tooomduiie from it soate^Principle qpposed to th^ 
Law, iscmie private Ma^m or By*law in the Will 
oontravy to the universal Law of right Retabn in the 
Gmaeienoe, as the Ground of the action. But this* evil 
Frinciple again must be grounded in some other Prin- 
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9om^- uasHanct or. pnopemUy impaeed imit accj^naai^ 
anoihec's .^ork not: our olwn* Gonsequentlyv oeitha) 
Act nen Principle 4»idd be iaqputed'; «nd)relAtiinelyi^ 
lbe> Agent, not or^g^moJ, not ^«A^ ' - '>' :"H^*f 
^. .Horn let .the tgreiindfly on ^Bvinoh >tbe' &otfdF air ffisol 
mk&i&vti ip 1^ Will is affirmable in tlieitmtance lOfiMlf 
iHiis. Maa, lie suppoaed equally wpplkabhf ia^every 
imtmo^aod eoncemii^^ aU ntea: so that the &ct:b 
ass^ed of the Indmdtial^ noi because he has fsoim- 
netted this or that crime, or because he has shoihi 
himself to be thh or Ao^ Man, but mmply because hr 
Uu Mm* Let the evil be supposed such bb to im^ 
the impossibility of an Individual -s referring i%o* any < 
particular time at whidb it might be conceived to^iiav^ 
OQimaenced, or to ai^ period of his existence at ^di* 
it was not existing. Let it be supposed, in f^<Mt,thhjk 
the. aibjeet stands in no relation whatever to Tim^^ 
can.. neither be called in time or oi^^o^time; but that 
a)!, relattipna of Time are as alien and heterogeneousM 
tbis.questioa. as the relatiiHis and attributes of Spaee 
(i^^^rtti tor south, round or square, thick or tlan).are to 
oiir Affections and Moral Feelings. Let the reader 
fippp09^ this, and he wiU have before hua the po^se 
ira,pQ;rt.0f ^he scriptural doctrine of Original' Sin r :c»* 
rftther tof the Fact acknowleged in all Ages, and vef* 
cogwiad^rbut notoriginating, intheChristianScripftufes'^ 
,,l^ addition to this Memento it wiU. be well toixc. 
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^Kiittencl^, p^fionfliBty, andJiai^l lit^ 6f Shod is 

fir&vc^pi^ed in (ttie accepunce it)f ^tte- G^spelf of re- 
qmtA^m i«» incKspensable preUmiiiaty.'>l4i^i^ takieii 
fbrngniTiUd a^ a pomt whicli the H^rct hkdf af^^dy 
d«oid«i'£[^hinMeif, apohft finally «ecd«d'^nd put fit 
rest: not by the removolof all diffioullies, drbj ally 
iudb mcr^ase of Indight as enabled him td n^ett' ^erf 
ofayMttioaa o£^tHe Epicurean- or the-Seeptl0 it4^' a ifbH* 
andpreeise answer; but because he had e6«ivineiM 
himsdtf that it was folly as weU ai$ |»?esumptiein in i^ 
imperfect a Creature to expect it ; and because tb^6 
difBeulties and doubts disappeared at the beani, wbeti 
tfied against the weight and oonvietive pow^ of the 
reasons tn the other scale. It is, thereforei most un&it 
to attack Christianity, or any article winch the Oburdi- 
liBS . declared a Christian Doctrine, by arguments^ 
wJiidi, if valid, are valid against all religion. Is l^r^ 
a Disputant who scorns a mere Post-date, as the badiii 
of any argument iii support of the Faith; who'is to6 
b^*minded to beg his ground, and will take it by ^ 
sOroQg hand ? Let him fight it out with the Atheistil^ or 
the Manichaeans ; but not stoop to pick up llieirarr6W^' 
and thea run away to discharge diem at Chrii^ainty 
arthe*C3iurch! .. : . 

' The.oidy true way is to state the doctrine^ b^lie^ed^ 
equaUy by Saul of Tarsus, ''yet breathing out threateifi^ 
mg& and slaughter against" the Church of Christ; as 
by Paul the Aposde " fiiUy preaching the Crdspe! t>f 
Christ;^ . A moral Evil is an Evil that has its origin in 
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a WUL Aa'£iirU.eiiiiiBinn.tii;dLjniui 'bi^ 
iGODuaaontoim*. Bnt^theaetuaiexiBteDoeaf.inonilievftwe 
iire bound m rattKoeBoe to Mbnit ; and that tbere<K3iuli^ 
Bvilc«»unon to att k a Fact; and.thiB Evil mwOthftew 
fere, have a common groand. Now thb evil gmiifld 
Qftimot originate in the Divine Will: itmMtit]|e»efi3«fi 
fae refinrmlto the Will (tf Man. And this /ev^ £ri«i|ind 
we call Original Sin. It is a Myskry^ thai ia». aMtav 
whiah we -see^ but oannot explain ; and the doclraie a 
truth.which>we apprab^id) but can naitlwrfiompm^ 
bead mxr commonicate. And such by the qualily ef 
the Subject (t^ a cesponaible WHt) it must be^ if-it 
be truth at all, 

A sick man^ whose complaint was as obscure oedbtia 
sufferings were severe and notarious, was thusiad^ 
dressed by a humane Stranger : My poor JEneudii .1' 
find you dangerously fll, and on this acooustt opfy, awi 
having certain information of your being so, and'.that 
you have not wherewithal to pay for a Physidm^ I 
have come to you. Respecting your disease, inde^ 
I can tell you nothing, that you iare capable ^f undoi 
standing, more than you know already^ or can only be 
taught by reflection on your ownexperieace. - But: I 
have rendered the Disease no longer inremediafak. . .1 
have brought the remedy with me : and I ndw oftr 
you the means of immedUite relirf, with the assuraiioe 
ofgradual ccmvalescenoe, end a finalpeileet Cure^.iM^ 
thit^ more being required on your part, but your best 
endeavours to follow the prescripti(»s I shall leave wJAb 
you. It is, indeed, too probable, from the nature of 
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ymuTMikeBaef^d^Mjaamli occauioiiaily o^«ibt or ttaiisf 
gpress -diCDi.. But c^rcn this iiasbee^ calcoltttid on ia 
ikm pkni> ofty0ur cure, and die >reinedKfes provide, if 
otdysjocifve sincere: aaid in i%lit earnest ifidiyoiirsel^ 
and-innret your heart in the work. Ask me not^ how 
«Kh:«>Diaea8e(Ganbe)Coiioeiired possiUe! Eabugh fi)r 
tiie pnsieiit that you know it to be real : fOnd'Leoms l9 
asaae the Hiteageyfu^ta explain ii^ ;. . r 

{. Nowy \«hati£ Ae Palaent or {some of his- Neighbors 
should diarge this good Samaritan with having Igiveil 
jise . to the nusohievous notion of an iuexpHciible Dis^ 
ease, inftolving the honour of the King of the Country? 
should inveigh against him as the Author and' first 
Inl^odueer of the Notion, though of th($ niimerbiis 
mcdieal works composed ages before his arrival,' and 
by Phy«ciaiie of the most venerable Authority, it was 
fibnceiy possible to open a single vokrme wiAout find* 
iag some description <^ the Disease, or some lanndnta^ 
tion of its malignant and epidemic character! And^ 
Imtly, what if certain pretended Friends c^ this good 
SauiMnritan, in their. zeal to vindicate him agaiiM this 
aibsuid charge, should assert that he was a- perfeet 
Stranger to this Disease, and Ixddly deny that he had 
ever said oc done aay thing connected with it, or that 
implied its existence? ^ - 

^■^ Ini tins Apologue m* imaginary Case, Reader!' you 
ha^re the true bearings of Christianity on the fact and 
doetrine of Original Sin. The doctrine (that is, the 
cdnfesnonr of a known fact) Christianity has only in 
oommeii' with every Religion, and ^th ev0*y Phiio* 
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tot)iKyy»iii wliil^h Cte reaKcy of tt raipbilsfbte WiH:)ttiitl 
iheesmMal <fiifet«n«e between OoimI add £vU ^Me 
t^eoorgniBed: PecuHar to the Cimstian Reltgidv ^jtte 
the Remedy «tiid (for ail purposes bot those <if a.»iei«ty 
'«pecul&tive Curiosity) the Solution i By the amiuDiiia^ 
tion'of 4he Remedy it afifoith all the sotuismi that our 
^ietal intdfests require; and even in that "vplHeb xe- 
tnains, and must remain, unfathomable the' Chris^an 
finds a new motive to walk humbly with the Liordifais 
<j(odl 

Should a professed Believer ask you whelhenthat, 
^Kicfa is the ground oi responsible action in jfour wiU, 
£ould in any way be responnbly present in the WSlof 
Adam ? - Answer him in these words : You^ Sir ! ean 
no more demonstrate the Negative, than I ean conceif e 
the Affirmative. The corruption of my will may very 
warrantaUy be spoken of as a Ccnaequen^ of Adam^s 
Fall, even as my Birth of Adam's Existence ; a^aoonse* 
qudice, a link in the historic Chmn of Instances, wherttof 
Adam is the first. But that it is on account of Adam ; 
or that this evil principle was, a priori, inserted or in- 
fused into my Will by the Will of another«^wfaioh-is 
indeed a contradiction in terms, my Will in such case 
being no WiU--^tMs is nowhere asserted in Script«Dfe 
explicitly or by implication. It belongs to the very 
essence of the doctrine, that in respect of Original Sin 
^very man is the adequate representative of o/Z men* 
Wbat wonder, then, that where no inward grouud of 
preferenoe existed, the chince should be determined by 
outward relations, and that the first in time shavM be 
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rtakeKk Aft -tte Dia^«m 9 > E^ett in Oeaoais 4he irord, 
\Adamf ifi -dtstinguished tram a Prdpiqfr Numie by im 
tArtaribbefere it. It is the Adam^ Bam to ^%ptem the 
gefmsyfti^ths Indiyidual*— or rather, perhaqp^ I should 
tWf^a^wM as the Individaal* But that the word with 
iits eqUivsatent, the M man^ is used syBibolicaUy and 
i»it«fiiUj by St. Paul, (1 Cor. xv« 22* 4& £ph* iy. 
y88^' iCoL iu.'9; Rom. vi. 6.) is too evident to • need 
any prtof, ■ /; 

I conclude with this remark. The doctrine of Qui* 
'ginal Sin concerns, all men. But it concerns €hri* 
^stians^fo particular no otherwise than by its: connexion 
with the doctrine o£RedacDpticHi;.and with the Divinity 
and I]^ine Humanity of the Redeemer as a coroHary 
or. necessary inference from both mysteries.. Bewajie 

OFiAbOUMBNTS AGAIKST CHRISTIANITY, THAT CANNpT 
STOP THERE, AND CONSEUUBNTLY OUGHT NOT TO HAVE 

(0OMMRNC&D THERB. Something I might have added 
to the deamess of the precedmg views, if the limits of 
the work had permitted me to clear away the .sevevai 

• delusive and fancifid assertions respecting the state * of 
our First Parents, their wisdom, science, and aogi^ 
Faculties, assertions without the slightest ground .in 

• Scripture I Or if consistently with the wants and.pie^ 
paratory studies of those, for whose use the Voiume 

. • For a specimen of these Rabbinical Dotages I refer^ not to 
the writings of Mystics and Enthusiasts^ but to the shrewd and 
witty Br. South, one of whose most elaborate Sermons stands 
prominent among the many splendid extravagansas on this 



wnf ^^mi^y.i^iendfcH IbouU bBve.diter^iittDridie' 
iiiQitt«nloii|k sulg^t oF a iSfkitoil Fatt os Appitaoy^ 
antacsMJ^ to tbe fiumuiaoa of Mm — a belief the wrif^ 
tMral gcounds of wUch ai^ &w and of divarae inftct-^ 
prel».tiapv but isdnch has beeir.alaioot tiniyi^rQaLin Aea 
Christian Church. Enottgh, faolravery has bae^bf^^n^). 
I trust, for the Reader to see aindCas far as ihesubjeet 
i».«apable of being undef stood) to dhder^tand this loiig 
controverted Article in the sense, in which idoae ii]» 
hindiii^ on his faith. Suppwj^g hin^ therefore, to 
know the meaning of original sin, and to have'dec»ded< 
£00* himself on theiact of. its aetnal existeace, as the 
antecedent, ground and occasion of Christianiiy, we 
may nam proceed to Christianity itaelf, as the Edifies 
raised 6a this ground^ i.^. to die great Consdttteat 
Article of the Faith in Christ, as the Remedy of^ the 
Disease^-^the Doctrine of Redempticm. * <./^ 

JBut before we proceed to this momentims deottnev 
let'ttie. briefly remind die young and friendly PufA, to 
whom I would still be suppoeed to addresamyaelf , that 
in the Aphorism to jfoUow, the wbrd* Scieooe^i is laed 
in itsstmt and nanowest sense. By a Sdenoe I heve 
mean any Chain of Truths that an cddier absolitlely 
eertain, or^ necessarily true for * the human mindffitNtt 
the laws and ecmslkution of the mind ilseifl^ In aeidier' 
case is our conviction derived, or capable of receiving 
any additicm, from outward Experience, or ifnipMctd' 
data — i. e. matter-of-fact ^ez^^m to us through' the me^ 
dium of the Senses — thoi^h these Data may have been 
the occasion, or may even be an indispensable ,condl> 
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tidB, df< .ourDefleetiag on thi fynAttlmA Aesf^f be> 
oomifig ionsoUms of the imasie. On the «ther hand, - a 
OQlliUicted ABnea ef coDcli»ioiis groimded oik empirioil 
Data, HI >0Giitra^d]6tiiiction from Soienoe, I beg leave 
(90 betlw- tevm oocnrring) in this plaee and tor 4hk) 
fiUfQ»Qi to! denominate a Scheme. 

t ■ * 

4 

APHORISM XL smvoB. 

. In whatever age and country, it is the prevfdliikg 
mind and eharacter of the nation to regard the present 
life as aubordinate to a Life to come, and to mark the 
present state, the World of their Senses^ by signs, in-> 
atrummiits and mementos of its connexion with a futtire 
i^te!and a spiritual World; where the Mysteries ot 
Eaith are brought within the hold of the People at 
large, not by bang explained away in the vain hope of 
accommodating them to the average of their Undeiv 
standing, but by being made the objects of Love 
hff their combination with events and epodis of Hi* 
story. With hatiotal traditions, with the mbnumentb and 
dedications of Ancestral faith and zeal, with memonat 
and symbolieal observances* with the realizing in^ 
flaences of social devotion, and above all, by early 
and habitnal- association with Acts of Uie Will; ^A^is 
Religion ia. There, however obscured )»y the hay and 
straws io£ human Wilkwork,.the foundatimi is safe I in 
<Mif country, and under the predominance of such 
Mitxhiis, the national church i» no mere StBJte^lmtiM^. 
Itisitbe Slate itself in its intensest fedecal union; >yei 
atr the samie moment the Guaidian and Rqmsmtative 



Shiine 4)f Morality c mod in Morftliiy aloarllie CiiliMiP 
Ms&r^i 9gi4 'j»eUimn his ftatmmait i^defMdlilftcet hw 
ki ^ffiUg. Our outwiird Acta are effii^anty asd «mM 
<lft6in possiblevonly by coaMtion. AsaneficMMlKfw^ 
the Agent is but abaction cS Unity : he beeeaMi 44 
ifi^g!^r dfty in the recognition and performaiioe of iha 
Metal Law. Nevertheless it is most true (and a truitb 
wUcii catifKX with safety be overiooked) that Morality^ 
m Moralky, has no existence for a People* It is eitfa^ 
absorbed and lost in the quicksands of Pnidentiai 
CdouloS) or it is taken up and transfigured into th^ 
duties add mysterbs of Keligion. And no wonda*^: 
iiBoe Morality (including the pereonai being, the. I 
AMy as its subject) is itself a Mystery, and the ground 
and euppoaitum of all other Mysteries, relatively td 
Man. 

APHORISM XII. KjiiTOA^ 

•- Schemes of conduct, grounded on calculatimis of gel^ 
intarest; or on the average Consequences of Actions^ 
tMApposiDg them general; form a bmnch of Political 
Eooitomy, to which let all due honour be given. >Theip 
Utilty.'is not here questioned. But however esAmMet^ 
vithiii their own t^ere such schemes, or any one of 
them ia particular, may be, they do not belong ta Moml 
Scieace^ toiwhich both in kind and purpqse tfaey ar^ 
iaailtxMds^/Dr^^^, and when mbstituted for i^ hotMe*^ 
Elhips,ar the Science of Morality, does indeed ian^ 
wise eotdhide the consideration of Action; bi^it ooflb 



Miqiiitts th^^'sMie in its ^rigm^drng- wpmbtmi 4ii<<rd% 
tridMit itfeNMe to Spfliee 0r^ .T^ 
«Bfce« ^- Wthmref i^>ralgs out ef ^ $i»' p»tmt L&w «f 
FMOdDdi^'' wfaiefa existe only l^ itft lofiky ^mdi^Aw 
Wiil^ ijlberence in the Word, and caiamiuaoi| wiAk 
te ^ipbit; of 6od-^#%a^ (aceolrdui^ to the piino^ples of 
JA^M Stimce) in good — ^it i» Light aad BighieQiRN 
tkm and very Trdth. Whatever se^s tcr aepainM 
ktolf from the Divine Principles, and "ptobeeds hmd it 
Mae centre in the Agent^s particular Will, is fivit — ^A 
work of darkn^s and contradiction! It'k Sin and 
essential Falsehood. Not the outward Deed, con'* 
stmdtivHe, destnietxve or neutral; not the Deed as A 
possible Object of the Senses; is the Object of Etltoy 
ibemiGe. Fbr tfa» is no Compost, CoBectorinttk ofr 
hiTent(»y of Single Ditties r nor does it sei& in thd 
^^multitudinous Sea,^ in the predetermined waves, tideis 
and currents of Nature that freedom, which is ex* 
dusively an attribute of Spirit. Like all other pure 
Scienite^ whaitever it enunciates, and whatever it con- 
eludes, it enunciates and concludes absahstdy. ftaicti 
ness is its essential Character : and its first ProporilJoii 
is, " Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yel 
0Bend in one point, he is guilty of all."" (James il Wi) 
For as the Will or Spirit,' the Source and Subitttictt 
of MonA Good, is one, and all in every pan : sd* mti A 
it be the Totality, the whole articulated Series at 
Single Acts, taken as Unity, that can alone, in the se- 
verity of Science, be recognized as the prc^r Counter^^ 
port and adequate Representative of a good WHU H 

V 



^t ip>^lu» or that^liiob, or i^t rather in they^hoh^Q^w 
thQ.eiptm.Organiflmug, .that the Law of. Life ^afl^c^ 
ij^lf? Much less then can the I^aw of tbe,3piiPit 
work in fragments. 

APHORISM XIIL .l^nw^ 

• ( iWheiPpver there exists a permanent* Xjearned Class^ 
())iM49^x'Utbority and possessing the respect and pon- 
jgd^QQ^ <o£ the .Country ; and where the Science qf 
,f|lttascs is^acknowleged and taught, in thk class as a 
.i^^gular.part of a learned education to its future Mem- 
bers rgfi^eFBlIy,. but as the special study and indiqieosa-^ 
ble ground-^work of such as are intended for Holy 
vOiders;-<<^l^^ the Article of Original Sin will, be «n 
AxiOH of Faith in aU Classes. Among the Jjfs^mfiA 
.anaindisputed^Tti^A, and with the People a £g^ which 
,^, man imagines it possible to deny, the Xkictfiae, 
4bus inwoven ip the faith of all and co-evalwith .the 
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, . • A Lesmed Order must be supposed to ooa«st oC thr^ 
C]asae& First, those who are employed in adding to the exist- 
ing Sum^of Power and Knowl^. Second^ and most numerous 
' Class, those whose office it is to diffuse through the commimity 
«t large the practical Results of Science^ and that kind aAd 
^<4egvf9 of Imowlege and cultivatioD^ which for all is rec^uiaite 
.^0^ claarly useful. Third, the Formers and Instructors p{ the 
^Sec^ind'^^^l^^^' Halk^ and Universities, or. through the 
.medium of the Pre8& The second Class includes not only the 
F^ut>chial Clergy, and all others duly ordained to the Ministefial 
't)MoeV hut likewise all the Members of the L^ and Medical 
'PUdfessidns, ti^o have received a learned education under ib- 
Credited aad rei^nsible Teachos. . u^ 



cCfetdCioiisftesS'* of eateh, '^1 for each ahd; aH ' pc^^^ a 
%^e5E*ty, 9ubfecH'0e ind^, yet virtually equivri«if to 
ttlat'wMfch we intaitively give to the Objects of out 
Senses. . . ;. 

With the Learned this will be the case : because the 
Artfde is the first — I had almost said, sponUmeaus — 
product of the Application of Moral Scietio^ to Hi- 
story j of which it is the Interpreter. A Myet^ry ih 
"its 'own right, and by the necessity and essfentM clli- 
'^racter of its Subject— (for the Will, like the Life, In 
every act and product pre-supposes itself, a Past always 
l^'^sent, a Present that evermore resolves itsdf into 'a 
Past !)— the Doctrine of Original Sin gives to all the 
tirther Mysteries of Religion a common Bafiis, aeon- 
' nexion of dependency, an intelligibility of relation; and 
a total harmony, that supersede extrinsic proof. There 
is here that same proof from unity of purpose, thkt 
teirae evidence of Symmetry, which in the contempla- 
tion of a human slceleton flashed conviction on the 
mind of Galen and kindled meditation into a hymn 
of praise. 

Meanwhile the People, not goaded into doubt by 
the lessons and examples of their Teachars and Su- 
periors; not drawn away from the Fixed Stsrs ^f 
' Heaven, the form and magnitude of which ar^ the 
sknie for the naked eye of the Shepherd Us tdt tf^e 
Telescope of the Sage — from the immediate truthSi I 
mean, of Reason and Conscience to an exerdse, U)Qy 
bave not been trained to, of a Faculty which has been 
imperfectly developed, on a subject not within the 

u 2 
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8fih^fi«e of the Faculty not in sny way atn^Eidble io it» 
judgment ; the Pjboplb will need no at^ihenCd id 
reteive a dodtrine confirmed by their own e^tpevi^nce 
iVom wkhin and from without, and intimatdy bkmkd 
with the most venerable Traditidns common to dil raees, 
and the Traces of which linger in the latest twilight of 
CivilKsation. 

Among the revidsionB consequent ori the farutebih> 
wihkniients cf a godless Bevolutic^, a great and active 
Zeal for the interests of Religion may be one. I datre 
not trust it, till I have seen what it is that gives Re- 
ligion this interest, till I am satisfied that they are not 
the I9tere9ts of this World ; neccsssary and laud^e 
interests^ perhaps, but wkidi m£Ey, I dare bdieve^ be' 
Secured ai^ effectually add more suitably by the Pru-^ 
denee of this World, and by this World's powers 
and motives. At all evepts, I find nothing in the 
fashion of the day to deter me from adding, that 
the Bevevse of the preceding — that where Religiion is 
vtBilued and patronised as a supplement of Law, cxr an 
Aid extraordinary of Police ; where Moral Science is' 
exploded as the mystic Jargon of Dark Ages ; where 
a lax System of Consequences, by which every iniquity 
t>n earth may be (and how many liave been !) de? 
nopnced and defended with equal plauaibiUtyi is 
pablidy anfd authoritatively taught as Moral Phili»- 
sophy ; where the Mysteries of Religimi, and Trufths 
su^rsensual, are either ctit and squared for the com- 
preh!£nsi6n of the Understanding, ^^ the fecujty judging 
acQordit^ to Senoe,^^ or desparately torn. asunder fimEL, 
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th^ 'Refukm>9 ^^y$ tKaa^ica^f cpposed to Hi Uadyy 
when?* Pxivate* Interpretation is eveory thing md tbe 
Chureb nothing — thpre the Mystery of Omginal Sin 
inllbe either re^eeted, or evided, or perverted into the 
moiMstrous fiction of Hereditary Sin, Guilt inheritedi 

* The Author of the Statesman's Manual roust be the 
most inconsistent of roen^ if he can be justly suspected of a lean- 
ing to die Romish Church : or if it be necessary fi>rhim to repeat 
his fervent Amen to the Wish and Prayer of our late |;ood'Ol4 
King, that every Adult in the British Empire should be able t« 
read his Bible^ and have a Bible to read ! Neverthek^^ it may 
not be superfluous to declare^ that in thus protesting against thp 
licence of private interpretation, the £ditor docs not mean to 
condemn the exercise or deny the right of individual judgment. 
He condemns only the pretended right of every Individual, 
competent and incompetent, to interpret Scripture in a sense oi* 
his ovnop in opposition to the judgment of the Church, with-i 
out knowlege of the Originals or of the Langviages^ ^e History, 
Customs, Opinions, and Controversies of the Age and Country 
in which they were written ; and where the Interpreter judges in 
ignorance or in contempt of uninterrupted Tradition, the una- 
nimous Consent of Fathers and Councils, and the vniverBai 
Faidi of the Chureh in all ages. It is not the attempt to form 9 
judgment, which is hese called in question ; but the jgr<mnds, 
or rather the no-grounds, on which the judgment is fqrmed an^ 
relied on — the self-willed and separative {schismatic) Setting- 
up {hasresis). See note to page 19. 

My fixed Principle is : that a Christianity without a 
Ckurch bxercising SriRiTUAL authority is Vanity anx> - 
DxssoLUTioK. And my belief is, that when Popery is rushing 
in op us lil^e ^n inundation, the Natipn wil) find it to be so. I 
say Popery : for this too I hold for a delusion, that Ilomapism 
or Roman Catholicism is separable from Popery. Almost as 
readily could I suppose a Circle without a Centre. 



M^ tlM^; My stery <of • RedeioirtWD •. iMCap 
tHidadiordieiwilby; «ikltiith0jEDy«teiioimvAippi«rt(9^ 
fumts and Symbols of Bedemption (RcjgoiKiiPiuiipp^ 
Gnce^ the EiicbmsU aad Spiritual Ccttmiwiifi^ j()ie 
reafitka 'wiU be evapcnrated into metaphors* , , . 

APHORISM XIV. LEIGHTQN. 

As. in gcmt Maps or Pictures you will see the. hf^xd^ 
4cmn»ted with meadows, fountains, flowers, &c. ;re- 
li^eeented in it^ but in the middle you have the main 
d09ign : so amongst the works of God is it with the 
forerc^daioed Redemption of Man, All his other 
works in the world, all the beauty of the creatures, 
the succession of ages and the things that come to pass 
in them, are but as the Border to this as the Main- 
piece. But as a fooUsh unskilful beholder, not dis- 
cerning the excellency of the principal piece in such 
'maps or pictures, gazes only on the fair Border, and 
goes no farther*— thus do the greatest part of us as to 
this great Work of God, the redemption of our per- 
ssoial Being, and the r&>union of the Human with the 
Diirine, by and through the Divine Humanity of the 
Indamate Word. 



APHORISM XV. tuTHJUi. 

'■" It is a hard matter, yea, an impossible thing for thy 
human strength, whosoever thou art (without God^s 

'assistance), at such a time when Moses settetli <m'thee 
'with th(B Law (see Aphorism XII.), when the h<Jy Law 
written in thy heart accuseth and condemneth thee. 



iind'N^timVitb Heaven «iidHcdiiibfl9f^d>fla kum^ 
dfaite'06d^^^-^at dieiitfa(m^«llf^uld«ii:te:kbl6) to:ibe»'df 
6uch a mind as if no Law tor^n hadMever^beuiiit I 
say it is in a manner impossible that a human creature, 
wfaeii he feeleth himself assaulted with trials and 
t^m^ations, and the Conscience hath to do' with-^rod, 
and the tempted man knoweth that the rocJt titi^nipi^ 
tibn is within him, should bbtain such hiastet^ytr^^ 
his thoughts as then to thSnk no otherwise thanf Ihkt 

FROM EVERLASTING NOTHING HATH BEEN Btlt O^ltV 
AND ALONE ChRIST, ALTOGETHER GrACE AND' Bt- 

liverance! ' 

COMMENT, 

■ . i\ " • 

In irrrational Agents, viz. the Animals,, the. Will, is 
hidden or absorbed in the Law. The I^w is tb^r 
Natu/re. In the original purity: of a rational Ag?nt 
jthe uncorrupted Will is identical with the. Layr. Iffly, 
tinasmuch as a Will perfectly identical with th^ I^w 
is one with the divme Will, we may say, that in f^ie 
unfallen rational Agent the Will constitutes the. I/a^. 
But it is evident that the holy and spiritual Power and 
Light, which by a prolepsis or anticipation we have 
named hO'W, is a grace, an inward perfection,, and 
.without the commanding, binding and m^^^oiqg.pb^'- 
]?$jpter which belongs to a Law, acting as a M^^cir.or 
Sov^i^ign distinct from, and existing, as it ^ere,,^;c- 
t«maUy fw, the Agent who is bound to obey ix, JJpW 
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tUtf ifl SL F9Jf» mm €i^M[mdt anddtt tbib.iie 
giroundb bis whole veaaooiDg. And hence too aaa» 
ih»:»hBmKHy wd a{ip«reiit pMradagcy of aeweraiUnUk. 
Tlvit the. Law la a /^ow for you ; that it act» onth« 
Will not. in it ; .that it exerdaes an ageacjjrtmi m^ 
at4#» by fefur and coerckm; pioves the camiption of 
yotir WtU» and presuppoees it. Sin in tlua sense oam^ 
by theXam s fior it has its essence, as Sin, in that oaunten- 
ppfifttioo of the Holy Principle to the Will, which qp* 
^asHXis this Principle to be a Law. Exacdy (as in all 
other points) consonant with the Pauline doctrine is 
the assertion of John, when speaking of the re-adoption 
of the redeemed to be Sons of God, and the consequent 
resumption (I had almost said, re-absorption) of the 
Law into the Will (vofMf rsXtiov rov ty/S skevtmcLs, James 
i. 85. See page ^,) he says — For the law was giveh* 
by Moses; but Grace and Truth came by Jesus Christ,' 
P.S. That by the Law St Paul meant only the cere^ 
monial Law is a notion, that could originate only in 
utter inattention to the whole strain and gist of the 
Aposdes* Argument. 

APHORISM XVI. LEIGHTON AHD ED. 

Christ's Death was both voluntary and violent. 
Tbere was external violence : and that was the accom-i ' 
paniiAent, or at most the occasion^ of his Death. But 
thi^e was internal willingness, the spiritual Will, the 
WiQ of the Spirit, and this was the proper cause. By 
this Spirit he was restored from Death : neither indeed 
^^ was it possible for him to be holden of it.^ {Acts ii 



T«t524^^^)j ;«< Being put to de&lli mthe Msh, hm 
qiBdceiied by the Sj^t^'? my«' St. Pet^r. Bu^ be ia 
Udewise declared elsein^here io h«fe died b^r th^'satne 
Sj^irk, which here in (^iposidon to the vid^oe is Mid 
to quicken him. Thus Hsbrewsi ix. 14^ Thrdugh tMe 
ekmal Sphrii he tiered bimsd^ And ev^n fidm 
Peter's wofds^ and without the epithet, eternal^ to* aid 
tiietisterpretation, it is evident that the Spmitf Ikevtif 
o|q>a^ to the Flesh, Body or Ammal Life, m cf m 
higher nature and power than the indiiidual Sctd^ 
which cannot of itself return to re4nhidbit or quicketi- 
the Body* 

If these points were niceties, and an over-rdhiiiigiti' 
doctrine, is. it to be believed that the Apostles^ cMhv 
Peter and Paul, with the Author of the Ep. tp th^ 
Hebrews, would have layed so great stress on thftm 2: 
But the true life of Christians is to eye Cbrist iii^ 
every step of his life — not only a$ their Rule hut asi 
their Strength: looking to him as their Pattern bothv 
in doing and in suffering, and drawing power firon^ hot) 
for going through both: being wHhout fttiH able f (pjf 
nothing. Take comfort then, thou that belieyest ! If 
is he that lifts up the Soulj^om the Gates of Death: 
and he hath said, / will rtme thee up at tie last iioy. 
Thou that believest in him, believe him and tdbe coitri 
foct« Yea, when thou art most sAink in thy^fladiap^/ 
prehensicms, and he far oft* to thy thinking) tfaen is'h^f 
neiirest to raise and comfort thee: isa aom0tine$ it/ 
grows darkest immediately before day. 
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W«ild' any <^ you be cared ot that ocmmon'^w* 
ease, the fear of Death ? Yet -this is not the figiM 
name of the Disease, as a mere reference to our armies 
and navies is 8u£Sci«it to prove: nor can the fear of 
death, eidier as loss of life or pain of dyings be justly 
held a common disease. But would you be cured of 
ihe fear and fearful quesdonings connected n^ith* the 
approadi of deadi f Look this way, and you dmll 
find more than you seek. Christ, the Word that was 
from the beginning, and was made flesh and dwek 
among men, died. And he, who dying conquered 
death in his own person, conquered Sin, and Death 
which is the Wages of Sin, for thee. And of this 
thou mayedt be assured, if only thou believe in him, 
and love him. I need not add, keep his ccHamand- 
ments! since where Faith and Love are, Obedience in 
its threefold character, as Effect, Reward, and Cri^ 
terion, follows by that moral necessity which is tile 
highest form of freedom. The Grave is thy bed of 
rest, and no longer the cold bed : for thy Saviour has 
warmed it, and made it fragrant. 

If then it be health and comfort to the Faithful 
thttt Christ descended into the grave, with eqpedal 
confidence may we meditate on his return from* thence, 
H^kened by the Spirit: this being to those who Me 
iti him the certain pledge, yea, the effectual cause ef 
that blessed resurrection, for which they tb^nselves 
hope. There is that union betwixt them and their 
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Redeemer, that they shall rise by the communication 
and virtue of his raing^: ii6t simply by hisjpoTK^^ — for 
BOiihei'meked likewise to thdr grief sludl be raised; 
iMkjt <A^ btf Ma Ufc as their l^. 

«.i ...;= COMMENT 

On the three preceding Aphorisms • 



I ' :^- ' 



, To the Reader, who has consented to submit his 
mind >to my temporary guidance, and w4ao pemuta. me 
t^ regard him as my Pupil or. Junior Fellow-^tudenU 
i QcmtiBue to address myself Should he exist only 
in my iawgination, kt the bread float on the watorej 
Jf it be the Bread of Life, it will not have been utl^xly 
Dast away. 

I Let u» pajise a moment, and review the road we 
ha^e passed over since the Transit from Religious 
.Morality to Spiritual Reli^on. My first attempt was 
to satisfy you, that there is a Spiritual prinopie in 
Man (p. 180 — 140), and to expose the sophistry of the 
arguments in support of the Contrary. Our next «tep 
was to clear the road of all Counterfrits, by showing 
what is not the Spirit, what is nU Spiritual Religion 
(p. 142->"149). And this was followed by an attempt 
to establish a differaace in kind between religious truths 
and the deductions of speculative science ; , yet so as jU> 
frme, that the former are not only equaHy. rational 
with the latter, but that they alone appeal to Reason in 
ti^ fulness and living reality of the Power* This and 
tht state of mind requi^te for the formation of mgjit 
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c«H>i(IPfkw0 ivapeeting. spiritual Truth<^ eciiplayiMt oar 
aUemion &oin p. 15Sto 188* HaTiag tfae»eBiuiiiiBrstfd 
the. Articles of the ChYistian Faith poeu&mr toCiai^' 
staaoity, I entered on the great abject of the 'present* 
work : viz. the removal of all valid OfagecUoas to these - 
articles on grounds of right Reason or CoDSGif^noe. 
But to render this practicable it was neeessaiy, fiird^ 
to present each Article in its true scriptural purity^' 
by exposure of the caricatures of misinterpreters; and. 
tbte^ ugaiD) oould not be satisfactcmly done till we wend 
agreed respecting the Faculty, entitled to dt in judg<« 
ment on sudi questions. I eariy foresaw, that my best 
chanoe (I will not say, of giving an insight into the sup^ 
passing worth and tcanscend^t reasonableness of the 
Christian Scheme ; but) of rendering the very questkni 
intdligible^ depended on my success in^determimng* 
the true nature and limits of the human Undhiu 
sVAN^iNCi, and in evincing its diversity from Beasok^ i 
In pursuing this momentous subject, 1 was tempted in 
two or three instances into disquisitions, that if not 
beyond the comprehension, wereyetunsuited to the taste,' 
of the persons for whom the Work was principally in- 
tended. These, however, I have separated from the 
n|nning text, and compressed into Notes. The Reader 
will at worst, I hope, pass them by as a leaf or two of 
waste paper, willingly given by him to those, for wbcnn - 
it iflay not be paper wasted. Nevertheless, I cannot 
conceal, that the subject itself supposes, on the part of 
the Beader, a steadiness in se^^vsstiomng^ a pleasures 
in referring to his own inward es^perienee for the i^KM 
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BMmxtoihy tbe Aathot, that cati otily be eirpe&xAtNim 
a>pQerson who his £nrly set his heart on arrmng at 
ckat and fixed conclusions in matters of Faith. But 
wher& this interest is felt, nothing more than a common 
Capdi^itj, with the ordinary advantages of educadon, 
is required for the complete comprehension both of the 
argument and the result Let but one thoughtful 
hour, be devoted to the pages SOO — 830. In ^1 thao 
fdUows^ the Reader will find no difficulty in under-* 
standing the Author^s meaning, whatever he may havd 
in adopting it. 

The two great moments of the Christian Religion 
are, Ori^nal Sin and Redempticm ; thmi the Groaftdy 
this the Superstructure of our faith. The former I 
have exhibited, first, according to the scheme of the 
Westminster Divines and the Synod of Dorp ; then, 
according to the* scheme of a contemporary Arminian 
Divine ; and lastly, in contrast with both schemes, I 

* To escape the consequences of this scheme^ some Arndniim 
Divines have alserted that the penalty inflicted on Adam and 
continned in his posterity was simply the loss of immortality; 
Death as the utter extinction of personal Being: immortality 
bting regarded hy them (and not^ I thinks without good reason) 
ig a super-natural attrihute> and its loss therefore involved Sn 
tb^ forfettOre of s^per-natural graces. This theory has iis^^ 
golden tide : and as a private opinion, is said to have the counH* 
tenance of more than one Dignitary of our Church, whose ge- 
neral orthodoxy is heyond impeachment. For here the Penalty 
resolves itself itito the Consequence, and this the natural and 
{mUurdlly) inevitable Consequence ct Adam's Crime. For 
Adftm, ilide^, it Was a poHtiie |>un1shment: a punishment bt 



tittv^ pioced ^at I finufy believe to be -Ai^ StriphmA 
Setide of lM»Artick, and Wndica^ed itfr (Nvtifre MdM<^ 

l|ig, guUt» the juatioe of which who could hav« dar^ arrii/lgpf 
While for the Offspring of Adam it was simply a not super- 
adding to their nature the privil^e hy which the Original Man 
was contra-distinguished from the hrute creation— a mere ne- 
gation^ Of wliich they had no more right to compfain than ahy 
other Ispecies of Animals. God in this Tiew appears only'iir Ms 
Attribute of Mercy, as averting by supernatund interpositlbii 
a consequence natiirally inevitable. This is the golden side of 
the Theory. But if we approach to it from the opposite di^ 
taction, it first excites a just scruple fVom the countenance it 
seems to give to the doctrine of Materialism. The Supporters 
of this Scheme do not, I presume, contend, that Adam's Offipring^ 
would not have been bom Mtn, but have formed a new specie 
of Beasts ? And if not, the notion of a rational and self-con- 
scious Soul, perishing utterly with the dissolution of the or-^ 
ganized Body, seems to reqidre, nay, almost involves, the opinion 
ifliat the Soul is a quality or Accident of the Body*— a melte 
harmony resulting from Organization. 

But let this pass unquestioned ! Whatever else the Descend- 
ants of Adam might have been without the intercesuon of Clttist, 
-yet (this intercession having been effectually made) they are 
now endowed with Souls that are not extinguished together 
with the material body. Now unless these Divines teach like- 
wise the Romish figment of Purgatory, and to an extent in 
which the Church of Rome herself would denounce the doctrine 
'as an impious heresy: unless they hold, that a punishment 
temporary and remedial is the worst evil that the Impenitent 
have to apprehend in a Future State ; and Ihat the spiritual 
Death declared and foretold by Christ, ''the Deatli EteMuJ 
where the Worm never -dies," is neither Death nor eternal,- but 
ft eettain quantum of Sufibing in a state of fai^, hope, and 
progressive amendment— unless they go these lengths (atid tk& 



to^tbe o^lme inom^iilaua Artick*--ftfon\ the nocesaitftliQ^ 
Occcunon of the Christian Dispensation to Christianity 
itself! For Christianity and Redemption are equi^ 
valent terms. And here my Comment will be com- 

Jjl^Tin^ hfM intended are orthodox Churchnii^« me^ wh/9 
?rou]fd m^ Joiowiogly advanoe eveQ a step on the xo^fpT^i^^ 
them) — then I fear> that any advantage^ their theq^y might 
possess over the Calvinistic Scheme in the article of Original 
Bin, would he dearly purchased hy increased difficulties and an 
ultra^Calvinistic narroimess in the article of JAedemption. I at 
least find it impossible, with my present human feelings, not U> 
inmgine otherwisej than that even in heaven it would be a fear* 
f^ thing to know, that in order to my elevation tp a lot infimt4y 
unore deskable than by nature it would have been, the lot of 
sp vast a multitude had been rendered infinitely more calamitous; 
and that my felicity had been purchased by the everlasting 
misery of the majority of my fellow-men, who, if no redemption 
had been provided, after inheriting tbe pains and pleasures of 
earthly existence during the numbered hour^, and the few jand 
evil— evil yet J^2£^--days of the years of their mortal life, would 
have fallen asleep to wake no more, would have sunk into the 
dreamless Sleep of the Grave, and have been as the murmur 
and the plaint and the exulting swell and the sharp scream 
which the unequal Gust of Yesterday snatched from the strings 
pfaWind-Harp! 

In another place I have ventured to question the spirit and 
jkendency of J. Taylor's Work on Repentance. But I ought to 
have added, that to discover and keep the true medium in ex- 
pounding and applying the Efficacy of Christ's Cross and Passion, 
is beyond compare the most difficult and delicate point of Prac- 
tical Divinity — and that wluch especially needs *^ a guidance 
Jiromahave," 
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imp»^iimthsinMd^ opefi to Mntpiw Mcidl>}0)dwi^ 
oot to «Ddi m'sbo0% forth fismr an titibeM«tl^^tMtift 
t^(ag8iaBt these a sickJ3ed will be a aicye i^d^^^ 
Awt«b» ;ti|ttar id] the Argument in ti^ vdridt^itatt 
tDsnrii fcci^aples as have their birtfa-phu^'m-flie'nd^^ 
miMard S^m, Not that it is a Mystery -^tim (^t 
•* it passeth all Understcmding ! If the doctrine be 
more than an h3rperbolical phrase, it miist do so. But 
that it is at yaria^ce with the Law revealed in the 
Citammbtat^ that it eo^tmcMbti^ our morail inntltietd^nd 
Oitiiitkiii8«^l4i^ is the cBfficuity^ which alone is worthy 
cf an answer ! And what better way is there of cor^ 
feeting the niisoonceptions than by laying open th^ 
feiwcce imd oeeasion of them ? What surer vtesy at n^ 
jBdairilig tfe sBnqiles and prejudices, to whiehttfaeaeiliiB^ 
fiotmpticf&i hanne given tise^ than by- propbundiiig tbe 
Myviiier^ dtsifelf-^namdy, the Redemptive Act, us 
ih^ jttiinscctodeQt Cause of Salvation-— in the expresi 
Mdidj^fiftite. wocds^ in. which it was enunciated by the 

if'jBul hefe^in additicHa to the three Aphoiifim^.ipiM 
aiding, f I interpose a view of redemption om itppccif 
prialedr by faith, coincident with L^ghton^il thon^ 
fiyi/the greater part expressed in my own words... 2!U|t 
JE<'jpixqme <as the right view* Then follow, a. fcm 
lplltei)<»i transcribe from Ei^ld (^m escdfeot^BiiAab 
^Jfjonas the Finn's re%n, of whose wocfc^wtltW ikm 
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itmng th« 4i«8tno t0be flobned^ ud'i^iliihiB tnnn- 
SWfi^ a».>ftO .^tplMBrismf lalfaer to pren^ye -fte 4Hpi- 
£pm»ty of a^peamBce^ tbaa 88 bmO|^ ^t»clt)y audi* 
*Tii«|i IbUows the Commebt: i» part and MaftmeiKM^ 
4iii»t oS wbiA the Reader will consider th^ tmo parA^ 
gEt]did of p. 197-^200, wiitten for this pftqMie tmd 
mik&'t^Pesight of the present inquiry }.«iiel>iMiteBat 
hkm therefore to beg^ the Conrnieat bgr fcperuoiig 
tai^sew 
'• ■ . ' • " 

APHOEISM XVIII. 

Sied/b^t by Faith. This is absolutely neoeesarjribr 
resistanoe to the Evil Principle. There is no Handiiiigf 
out without some firm ground to stand on : ami tbia 
Faith alone supplies. By Faith in the Love of Christ 
the power of God becomes ours« When the SenA 
is beleaguered by enemies, Weakness on the WaU% 
^eachery at the Gates, and Corruption in the Citadel^ 
then by faith she says— Lamb of God, shun froaa thi? 
ioHinlation of the World ! thou art my Strength i I 
look to thee for deliverance ! And thus she overdDitiesi 
The pollution (miasma) of Sin is precipitated fayUKr 
Biood, the power of Sin is conquered by hiar 8))irit. 
The Apostle says not— stedfast by your oVn D^cdit* 
doDS and purposes ; but — ste^hst by fakK Nor-ys( 
sl^dfast in your Will, but stedfaH in the^ih. W4 
ans not to be looking to, or brooding over oursdves^ 
eidier 'for accusation or for confidence, or (by a deep 
yet tM frequent self^-delusion) to obtain the iMlet li^ 



Mrelo \90k to GHiiiBx.aiid '<hkii duoiAta.". /Tk^ 
X«tw ^< thtftr i$i.y«ry tiigh .k» thee, even in diif h^aitA'* 
l^e Lnw thai conditoftetl^ atxl hath jpo promisdt-f^lit 
Htoppethrtbe^ilty Pmt inks awift flight, attd niaketh 
it di9DWA ita name; the Law viU accuse thfie.^oiMgb) 
Luigmr . BOti. in the Juatice-ooutt, lis^iening • i»j tity id^ 
dightmenttl I^oiter not in waiting to hear the SmitilBeti! 
lHo\ AivMpfttet the verdict! AppeaiiaCce4anJ^BMstja 
to the King for a Pardon! Struggle thither^iiaidi 
tbpugb in fefttevs : . and cry aloud, and collect the whole 
remaining strength of thy Will in the Outcry-rl 
bebeye! Xiosd! help my unbelief i Disclaim all rig)^ 
of prapertijr in thy fettars I Say, that diey bekaag tor 
the Old Mirny and that thou dost but oany ^mbi' t» 
the Grave, to be buried with their Owner ! Fisl ^ 
tjiought on what Ch/rist did, whait Christ suffered^ 
yrhat ChrUt kk— as if thou wouldst fill the hollowqe^ 
qf tl^y Soi4 with Christ I If he emptied hMS>se;lf c^ 
Gtlory^ to become Sin lor ihy salvation, must noi. tbatt 
be emptied of thy siofid Self to become Righteousnesi^ 
in and through his lagony and the e£fective merits of hi^ 
Cross ? By what other means, in what other form, is 
it possible for thee to stand in the p;resence of the JHoly 
QfieP , With what mind wouldst thou «m^ befoi^ 
Qody if not with the Mind of Him, in whom idbn^tGock 
loveth the World ? With good advice, perhifpiSi and* 
a little assistance, thou wouldst rather cleanse d:tid| 
patch up a mind of thy own, and ofier it as ihy\a^ 
missitmrrightf thy quai^cmtiof^ to him who ^^ chaigfi^. 
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hitB dn^ls mth tA\y r Oh^ takefmmgel 6f thy Rea^km 1 
i<i Hvill duywr tbee bow itii)K)S6tye it 18^ ^k/6A eten'^i 
World should merit the love of Eternal Wibdom anil 
ilUibiiffietiig Beatitude, otherwise than as it is cdtitiiiti^ 
ifa diat jail-perfect Idea, in whidh the Supreme Mind 
€X)Bteiirplateth itself and the plenitude of its iBfinity^- 
the pnly^begotten brfore all Ages! the bd«fved Son^ 
ii» J#hom^ the Father is indeed Welt pleAs^ I . 
' <Add as the Mind, so the Body with wMet^ it is to 
b« cloth'ed f as the Indweller, so the Hous^ \tt which h 
to be the Abiding-place* ! There is but' one Wedding- 

* St. Paul blends both forms df expression^ and asserts the 
same doc^ne when speakittg of the *' celestial bod^"'pror?<Iea 
iof^^iM New Han" in the spiritual Flesh and filodd, (^.u the 
kijidnmag power and .vivifio life of the ineaniate WpirA : fbr th^ 
j^k^is the Life, and the Flesh the Power)~*when spealdug, i 
^Y» of this " celestial body," as an " house not made with hands^, 
eternal in the heavens," yet brought down to U8^ made appro- 
priable by faith, and ours — ^he adds : " For in this earthly house 
({. e. this mortal life, as the inward principle or energy of our 
Tabelnaole, or ontwaid and sensible Body] wo grc^n^ eamebtljr 
^jMHogto be eiothedfipon toith our house which i»froin hsaren: 
Qojb that we would be unclothed, but clothed tp&n, that Mov«, 
tality might be swallowed up of life." 9 Cor, v. I — 4. 

The four last words of the first verse {eternal in the heavens) 
compared witli the conclumon of v. 2 Iwhich is from heavei^)', 
l^esent a coincidence with Joft/i iii. v* 13, '^ And no man hk\h' 
lisoended np tolieaTeB but he that came down frsm heaveii,' 
e^mi the Son of Man which is in heayen." [Qy .« WhHher the = 
OMincidence would not be more apparent, if the words of Johi^ 
had been rendered word for word, even to a disregard of the 
Engli^ Idiom^ and with what would be servile and superstitious 
fld^ity in the translation of a common Classic f I can see no 
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^i*niiiliViii whficfa we «eln i£k.d(iwii>«t aImit niarvielgd- 
&a8ti<of Heaisen : and >that is the Bride-grooin?s:lowii 

j[g«^H4>n,,iprhjr.th^ i>u%, so ftequfn* inau ^Fphn, sliw^dr^?^ 
rendered Jiterally, 710 07^; and there may he a res^s&s^ ^^y^if. 
should. I have some doubt likewise respectiDg the omission of 
the cfefiiiite articles, rcr, tou, ry— and a greater, as' to the o*w?, 
Itblil i^ lMrp}dc)& Attd in John i. V. 18, being adequuteh/T^S^imti 
Jbyiovr '^viiA:his."' P.S. Mliat sense some of (tkoi^GS^ 
jr#tl|ers,4jb|tacfted tQjr ov inferred from, 8t. T9fA'» " M\ tUf 
^^p^9^/\the theological Student (and to Theolo^pao^ j^ 4^ 
note principally addressed) may find in Waterulnd's Le|le|s 
to a Country Clergyman — a Divine, whose Judgment and strong 
sound Sense are as unquestionable as his Learning and Ortho- 
Affcy. A Clergyman in fiill Orders, who has never read the 
f90tk8 of Boil and Waterland, has— -a duty yet to perfonn.^ 

tiet it not be olgected, that forgetful of my own prof<N»ed 
ftvenion to sllegorieal interpretations {seep, 24) I have in th^ 
notie fiallen into ^^ the fond humour of the Mystic Drrines adi 
AUegornzera of Holy Writ," There is, believe me!' a widfe 
diilfer^Qce between symboUcal and allegorical. l£ I aay^ tMt 
4bei Flesh' and Blood (Corpus rummenon) of the Incarnate Woi4 
is iBosmv and Lifr, 1 say likewise that this mysterionts Pbwtsr 
and Lii»4aeiVBrify and aniudUy the Flesh and Blocd of Cbiiiti 
Xkey^^e the Aliegorizers, who turn the 6th e. of l^e Gospel a«i- 
^ording to-St.'Jc^in— i^e hard aaying'-'^ivho can hear itf Aflor 
vihis^time many of (Christ's) Disciples, who had been eye^ 
'witnesses of his mighty Miracles, who had heard the sufolhB^ 
.Mosality of his Sermon on the Mount, had glorified Ood Ar 
the 'Wistlom; vdiich they had heard, and had beenpneparad 
t» acknowlege, "^ this is indeed the Christ^-^went- back and 
walked no more with him l*~-the bard sayings, whick emm ¥h# 
Ik'mtw^ were not yet competent to understand farther tikan ^uH 
tUeyn««reto be spiritually understood; and which tbeX%ief'dr 
the Apostles was content to receive with an implicitatid^anmU 
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CB&y iwheiXibe gavehimiself for us thaH weniigfatT'li!^ 
dor'.hiinrvand be in us*- There is Wtr oiti rober.(tf 

Righteousness, even the Spiritual Body, formed by the 
^shflitetive power of faith for whoever eatieth the fl^sh 
'Af the Son of Man and drinketh his blood. Did Christ 

come from Heaven, did the Son of God le^ve the 
iGlory. which he had with his Father before the WorW 
heganyimly to dww us a way to life, to teach traths, 
i^teU \x»ofn resurrection? Or saith hc! hot, tMt 
Hit way, I am the truth, I am the Resurrecti6n and thfe 
Xife! 

APHORISM XIX. , riM^ 

The Romanists teach that sins commitleii after 
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pfltiV0 faith \—tbeyf I repeat^ are the AUegomers wko moraliae 
Ihese hard sayings^ these high words of Mystery^ into an hyperi- 
bollcal Metaphor /7er Catachresin, that only means a belief of the 
Doctrines which Paul believed^ an obedience to the Law/respect- 
Ing Wbiidi Paul '^ was blameless/' before the Voi«e caUed> him 
(»» th^ ircMbi to Damascus ! What every Parent, eviery buniaBe 
J^seeeptor^ would do when n Child had misunderstood a Me* 
taphor, or Apologue in a literal sense, we all know.* But the 
meek and merciful Jesus suflfered many of his Disciplea to^ fall 
off from eternal life> when to retain them he had only to isay^^ 
O ye Simple ones! why are ye offended? My wordft indeed 
souikd strange; but I mean no more thm what you hare ^oMa 
4rad often beard from me before witli delight and. entire ae*- 
Ipiesceiicel-^Credat Judsus! Non egQ, It is sufficient for me 
to. kaom that I have used the language of Paul and John as it 
was understood and interpreted by Justin Martyr^ TertuUian, 
Irenfleua^ and (if he does not lie) by the whole Christian Church 



bil^ti^hi (i: c. for the inttnfehse' tiiajotltybf <aWsfci8^ 
having Christian Parents; all thrir tsinij Irdtt tfef<^®rirtS^ 
td the Grave) are not so remitted for ChtistftiiA^i 
but that we must suffer that extremity 6f ^ififfiiiMt 
which they deserve: and therefore either ^e'mimt 
aifBict ourselves in such sort and degree of extiWiiitT 
as may answer the demerit of our Sins, 6r be pirtltsBal 
by God here or in the world to come, m such'dd^ttJ^ 
ind sort that his Justice may be satisfied, f N.'Br 'i*^ 
fTie emysted venom, or poisoji-bagy beneath the Addtf^ 
fdngy so does this doctrine lie beneath the iremdtvStcnMS 
power of the Romish Hierarchy, The demoralizing 
ixjfluence ^ihis dogma^ and thai it curdled, the pet^ 
lifeJ)hod in the veins (^ Christendom^ it was given to 
Luther beyond aU men since Paid to seCyJeel, arid pro- 
'itiulgdte. And yet in his large Treatise wi Rtfknt- 
ancey Iww near to the spirit of this doctrine — even to tkb 
i^ery walls and gates of Babylon — was Jeremy Tayl&r 
driveity in recoilingjfornthejimatical eariremes *jf dfe 
bj^>osite etror f] Bat they, that are orthodox, tdadk 
•tfrat itik injustice to require the payment of one tldbt 
rwide. ***'* It is no less absurd to say, as the Papists 
tfo^ that our satisfaction is required as a condition, 
Mthout which Christ's satisfg^ction is not applieabte 
iitftO' us; than to say, Peter hath piud the d6bt^^ 
vfblth^^nd He, to whom it was due, acceptei^h bfthfe 
'^hme payment on the condition that John pay it Mhtt- 
self kIs6,***The satisfaction of Christ is cbmmutlJ- 
caitcd and applied unto us without suffering t^e|)Utfish- 
ment that Sin dcserveth, [amd essenticMy'invok^t 



RftO^W^* the «P«ditipu<jf pur.FiuA and ^Igj^taijiW^ 
lf(f^ ^i^ ^^ Editor .W9uld add ; Withqut fai^i ther^ 
ik 1^ ]f/mi^i of rqientance : without a conjjpQien^njqig, r&i 
p^Uwc^Q M9 ppw«i: to £aitb ; and that it is in the pow^j^ 
Q£,<(^e,.wiU eitber to cepent or to have faitbi i)i the 
^q^p^l Siei|$o of the words, is itself a Consequencetof 
^.^J(^pi9q>lion of Mankind, a free .gift of the Re- 
d^^eri the.guilt of its rejection, the refusing to avail 
P^rseiv^ of the power, being all that we cap consider 
^eyckisively attributable to our own Act.] Fi£L]>^s 
CwaCH, p. 68. 

COMMENT. 

{Containing an application of the principles laid down 

inp. 197— 2OO0 

. Foi^veness of Sin, the Abolition of Quilt, through 
the redeni^ptive power of Chrisf s Love, and of his 
perfect Obedience during his voluntary assumption of 
Humanity, is expressed, on account of the re^emblanee 
^f the .Consequences in both cases^ by the paym^t of a 
Od^t for another, which Debt the Payer had not hixa- 
self incurred. Now the impropriation of tbia TAttfir 
phor — (i. €, the taking it literaUt/) by transferring tt^^ 
aameness from the Consequents to die AntecedeAUsor 
infeitripg the identity of the causes from a reseipbl^ivp^ 
tA the effects — this is the point on which I am at issu^ : 
J9tfid the. View or Scheme of Redemption grounded ^n 
4bi^.i<?onfusion 1 believe to be altogether unseripiura)., 
.! Indeed, I know not in what other instance I could 
l^tMW ^einplify the s{x?cies of sophistry 3^9tie^ in 
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pilip<M0. of .9.;,M^phor as(^ to. illualriLta <a'>a0flf^u^ 
ll^ knowi^ % a fiartial icteDUfioftlioo of k witbT^^Bid 
(^ber thing >beUei? understood^ orat leaiE(t'iiiarrfi|iiiiyiiiU 
Naw .Uie Article of RedeiD{Hion may be ooMidertiiiii 
4 twofold xeUddou*— in relation to ^ Aniecedmi^.ilib^ 
tbe lUd^^far'a Aet, as the efficient caoie atideoadili^aK 
pf .Bied^mption ; and in relation to the Cemeq^teni^^^ 
ti^ ^e^ts in and tor the Redeemed. Now it i$ tbelatteq 
i^ejLpMpn^ io whic^b the Subject is treated of^ aet fpvtb^i 
expanded, and enforced by St Paul. The Mysterioiltf 
Ac%y the Operative Cause ia tramcendcfU — Facwm 
i^t: and beyond the information contained in tfae^ 
epunciationdT the Fact^ it can be characterized onljn 
]^y the ConsequefHm* It is the Consequences of tU* 
^t jpf Jted^mption, that the zealous Apostle irouiA 
brii^ hoips to the minds and affections both of Jew» 
and Gefitilep* Now the Apostle^s Opponents and GmaU 
sAJ^A W^&^ principally of the former class. They wefiOr 
Jp)f/i;^ ^ot .only Jews unconverted, but such as hadi 
partially received the Gospel, and who, sheltering thdr 
national prejudices under the pretended authority o^ 
Chrisfs Original Apostles and the Church in Jei^ufsalecdtf 
s^. tt^n^sel^veai up against Paul as Followers of Cephaa*) 
Add too, that Paul himself was ^ aHebrew of the He*' 
bitews;*'' tiwtimately vei^sed '* in the Jew'*srdigionibover 
ii[}{my, his equals, in his own nation, and above tneasur^' 
zealous of the traditions of his fathers.^ It might, therel. 
fpre, have been anticipated, that bjb reasoning muUi^ 



liJKif Oppmieiiti^^ peeisent^ habits of { tbtiikiiig i >aM'^tli«f 
h»<%diia8,:9ii]tageis,' mialo^eB, and i^ei^e^tdeif^i^ioiiM bcf 
tak&it;prefeysbty from dbj^cts, opilikHl^;^eventi^,'ftnd' 

4^ bis^ovni «ai»N37iaen. And such ^^e "find^&etti : ye^ 
siiJjiaUiebcHsly selected, that the pi^^ineM- fe»ri]ffd,'« the^ 
figures ^f most frequent recurr^noe^ are**dllEiWti^'!^i^^ 
poifiits of belief and practice, from lawsviifes an^ efeti^' 
toms, that then prevailed thmu^ die Whole Ref^Att 
Worid^ and were common to Jew and Gentile. • 
: Now it would be diflScult if not impo^i^ble t6 'sele^ 
points better ^ted to this purpose, as being ]^us3iy 
f^iliar to ail and yet having a special interest 'foi<''thfe' 
Jewish Converts, than those are from wfaichthe lea^heil^ 
Apostle has drawn the four principal Metaphors, %y^ 
whidi he illustrates the blessed Consequences of ChiistV 
Redttm^tioa of Mankind. These are : 1 . Sin^fferinigi^,^- 
sacnfioial expiation. % Beconcilianion^ Alx>itenieii£^,^^ 
kdraAAayij *. 8. R^som from slavery^ Re3^pfi6«] 

• ♦ This word occurs but once in the New Testament, Ni%, Roe? 
mans v. 11, the marginal rendering being, reconciliation, T];& 
phonal Noun, xaraxxaxTijf, is still in ii«e with - the mbderri 
Gr^kf for amimey-changer, or one who- takes the debiLsedl^u)^^ 
r«njby, so genefal in countries under despotic <k titbdrcdidhJiida^ 
gov^JTlunents, in exchange for sterliBgCoinorBnilnwii; tjntpov^ 
chaser paying the catallage, i. e. the difl^ren^e, , I^^ ^l^e ii^ 
Creek writers the verb means io excliaiige for an^ opposite^ 
as xaraWaaa-iTo ?r>}» *y^pn* To<f o-Tao-ioiTa/f,— He exchanged within 
l^mself emtiity fbr friendship (that is/he reconciled tiitnidf) 



|h9 Imjdiig back agaiiiyors bMg^ boii^^bl biMrliiiiiwi^nff 
aod ^#9ta. 4. Siaiafiictioii' of! a Cxedlkitel8<VD(fitaw by-» 
payment of the debt To one or >ctiier ,^ jihtMiloiill 
beada all the numetDUs fonaa said expaQeaU.0(GkvnuiiA 
Mediatioii ki^ PauPs writings may be jse&tmt. ilttd 
the very number and variety of the wordB or p^pbiMatt 
used by him to express one and the same thiiig^fiimisb 

yddi .bis Party^or as we say, p^ade it vp with them,^ ^'^^^ 
vrhlch (with whatever loss of dignity) gives the exact force ^f th^ 
word. He made up the difference. The Hebrew word ot very 
frequent occurrence in the Pentateuch^ which we render by the! 
substantive^ atonement^ has its radical or visual image, in cftj^tei^, 
piteh; 6en. vi. 14, thou »haU pitch it within tuid withmtt tftM 
pitch. Hence, to unite, to fill up a breach, or leak, tb« jrcnr^ 
expressing both the act, viz. the bringing together wl^t ha4 b^A 
previously separated, and the means, or material, by which^ the 
re-union is effected, as in our English verbs, to cautk^ to solder, 
to pay ot pay (from poix, pitch] j and the French, suiver. Thence, 
tnetaphdrically, e;tpiation, the /mocu/^i having the same rooti and 
bciag grounded on another property or use of Gums and Bmrolsi 
the supposed f/ieaiMtiig* powers of their fumigntioD. Numbm.Ti^ 
21 : " made atonement for the Levites to cleanse them."--:Lf|8pjf 
(or if we are to believe the Hebrew Lexicons, properly and most 
frequently) Ransom, "BvLtifhY proper the Interpreters mean j^'^- 
mary and radical, the assertion does not need a confutation : ill 
radicak bdmiging to one or other of three dasses, 1. iutegee* 
tions, or sounds expressing sensations or passions, £• Imitfiti^p^ 
of sounds, as splash, roar, whix, &c. 3. and principally^ Tifi^ 
images, objects of sight. But as to frequency, in all the^nu^ 
merous (fifty, I believe) instances of the word in ^e Old Tes-> 
t&ment, I have not found one in which it can, or at leaist klec»i 
be rendered by Ransom: though beyond all doubt RaklsOKi to 
used in the JE^tle to Timothy, as an e9si>a/esi(terai. i> /i u 
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us^ mtftopAon<M%, [Ih die fallDwii^ tiotatioB, kl 
die ftioull ktlers represent tbe effeds Gt oomeptme^i 
aiid fibe Cii^ald die efficieiit c»Ni«e9 of an^i^<!;«^dm^ 
Whether by Caus^ we mean Acts or Age&ts^ is indi^* 
fentwxt Now let X Bigirify a Tr€uMcende^, «. e. a 
€aiiiae^bej?0iid our GomfRrehension and niot twitUb' the 
sphere of sensible experience : and on the other hand, 
l^t A, B) C, and D represent, each some one known and 
familiar cause in reference to some single and charac- 
teristic, effect : viz. A in reference to k, B to 1, C to m, 
and D to n* Then I say X + 1^ 1 >^ ^ is in different 
places expressed by (or as =) A + k ; B 4" 1 ;€ -f« m 9 
D-|-D. And these I should call metapkcnical Ex-* 
ponentBofX.] 

3Sfow John, the beloved Disciple, who leant on th^ 
X«ord> Bosom, the Evangelist xararygy/xa, i. e. accord- 
ing to the SpirUj the inner and substantial truth of the 
4Phrietiaa Creed— John, reoording the Redeemer's own 
wdrds, enunciates the Fact itself, to the full extent in 
which it is enunciable for the human mind, simply 
and mthout any metaphor, by identifying it in kind 
with a fbct of hourly occutrence-^ejoprewng' it, 1 
saj, by a familiar &ct the same m hind with that 
intended^ though of a far lower digniig/ ;-a*by a fact 
df every man's experience, known to ail, yet not better 
understood than the fact described by it. In the Re^ 
4eemed it is a XQ-generaiion^ a hirthj a spiritual seed 
Uii^pF42^ated ^nd evolved, the germinal' prineiple of 
a higher and enduring I^ife, of a spiritual Life««4iMit 



ftbevinateHal body^ or Mmked by t^ dtimmBtisdiei^/ia^d 
pgoo«BseB indispeneable to its ergsaAi^iion ^mA "^^A^fkat- 
eace. Briisfly) it is the D^hrenHal of ImitioNidii^^, 
of winch tlie assitnilatiTe power of Faitii'atid'Lbi^^fe 
Jite IviUffrmU^ and the Life in Christ ih€ IfU^iimilM. 
Bist area .this would be an imperfect «lali^ki^titi;^lP 
we^ omitted the awefiil truth, that besides^tfadv^is^tii- 
jion of oar eai^My tabernacle which we tall' d%ttlh^ 
^boroiis another death, not the mere n^ttod of'Mfc^ 
butitS' ponU\(e Opposite. And as there is a D^y^Ua^ 
of Life and an assiimlation to the Principle of Lif^'y 
even to him; who is the Life ; so is there a mystif^ry <tf 
Death and an assimilation to the Principle of fivH 
ttj«^ji^Xi| J Aavarw! a fructifying of the corrupt seedjitf 
^ffaich Death is the germination. Thus the regen^a^ 
lion to spiritual life is at the same time a redemptiio^ 
itom the spiritual death* >< ^ 

' *> ^Q^ecting the redemptive act itself, and the Diving 
Agent, we know from revelation that he ^' was mad^ia 
ifUicfcening (?«?iM3^'oe^ Zg^mflArwig') Spirit:'*' and ^that 
in.' order to this it was necessary, that God should be 
inanifested -in the flesh, that the eternal Word, throng 
iwhom'^and by whom the World (xoo-jtco^, the Ordets 
JSmraty, -and sustaining Law of visible natureis) w^ 
and is, should be tnade :fiesh, assume our hoinanity 
personally, fulfil all righteousness, and so svL&et exA 
:io>die for us as in djring to conquer Death for asmainp 
as i&auld recdve him. More than this, the modcytfi^ 
{k)8|Hb^y> we are not competent to know. 'J[t<i»,iaa 
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pf, ^^pQ^tJ^f^x a mystfery/ by Ae, aeoessity-cf the • subject 
r^<^«,iny$teuryiai?hich atall etvantsitwill be>tini€beiiougb 
^i,V>a.to 0^k and expert to ■uoda'statid, t^hen we 
Jliutecst&Dd tile ttiyfl4:ery^ of our Naiural -fifey and ifi 
QO^jwetiiHl with miiid and mil and periaonal i^^btky. 
iEy)m?thie<taruth«, that are ^i^en to us to knoir^ we can 
Jfita^;t»niy through fidth in the qiiiit* Theyjaie sfi- 
J^IU^, thiog» that must be sfii^tuaUy'daBoeinied.^Snchy 
j^^iv^er^ b^Dg the means and the effiKStsiaC cnirtR^ 
deiBpiaoQ^ well might the fervant A{])o9de'«s£K)e]at0»U: 
with whatever was eminently dear and ^reciou^ to 
'erring and a€9icted Mortals, and (wherfeno^eitprefiBioa 
i$oiild be commetisurate, no single title be rather thaJk 
imperfect) seek from similitude of ^<^4odeserib& the 
sufierlatiye boon by successively transferting^taityas 
by at aupa4or claim, the name of each several Act and 
Ordinance, habitually connected in the mindsi of < oB 
iu$ Hearts with feelings of joy,- confidence^ and ^a- 
•titudeif ,..,*■.■'.'. .^yt- 

•' Da you rejoice when the Atonement^ mad^ :b]|r 
the Priest has removed the civil stain ftoml yowi 
ilame^ restored you to your privileges as^ a. Sdntiof 
graham, and replaced you in the res{)ebt of«ryoiMr 
Bl^ethrenP^ — Here is an atonement which < takes awif^ 
a deeper, worser stain, a;n eating Cankerwapi^t in Uie 
tery h^art of your personal Being ! This, to asmonjr 
astremveit, gives the privilege to become Sons ofGod 
(Johii 1. 12)) this will admit you to the society of Ati«( 
gel3, and ensure you the rights of Brotherhood Lwidv 
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Sttcrifiotii, a £Kn-k>ffietiiig)iar>the wihoieirorU^ljAi^ 
High F;rie8ft,vVhosi8. iixle^. a Medu^tor^ who^nDt/iiBl 
^|i^ Of sbadiMir bui in verf Vcuiik and in his aif<Asid^ 
i^nds in thefiiaoeofMantDGodyaiidQf GodttaMtoi 
amd who rcoeii^seS'aa a Judge what he effenadrila'ali 

Woulda you be grateful to one whotbad^EakilMimd 
yovk^frdm alavtesy. tinder a bitter foe, or who ^brought 
yua out of C&ptvfky.? Here is redemption' itdatS 
far direr slavery, the aiarery of Sin unto Dealli I «ffit 
he, whoga^d hknself icxt the rafisom^ has taki» Cap- 
tivity Captive I . r 
t Had you by your own faitlt tdienated youraidf "fmn 
ypur best, your oiily sure Fiiend? HoA you^ Hk^ 
a Prod^i caM yourself out of your Father^6 Hba^f' 
Would ytnt fiol love the good Samaritan, who ishti^' 
l«coadie yoti to your Friend ? Would ;^ou nafe^me 
dboive atl priee the intercesdon, that had broH^t^ydii^ 
baek fratL HuAsi and the tending of Swine^ aSKb mi 
8t6r8d y^u ' to your Father's Arms, and seated yott jat< 
}^Oilr Fal^Br's Table ? . i 
' ffad you involved yours^f in a heavy i>]»rr for ^mep-) 
tait]gew-»gawB,f(Hr h^h-seaaoned meaU^ aindantixadeakiii^ 
driaks) and gli^ring apparel, and in ddaidt of pi^^ 
nikent had «iade yourself over as a bondsmaia to a*ku4i 
Creditor, whoy it was foreknown, would enforce the hArif 
of ^Judgement to the last titde ! With what ediolidnfi^ 
>vQuld you not recdve the glad tidings, thata sjbrangaq ' 
QT/a friend whom in the days of your wantoinnees yaa 



liadnegfafetedialld reviledt^thatl |)ftieDlbe nimvfckiyct^i 
had imade i^AdiBBACTiov toyoify CiMitat? . 3ut 3^ 
havfiiii&caiired adebt of Deatkt&theEviLNAtmt'i I yfki 
hixe skM yotirself over to^ Sin ! and relftlml|f to ym^ 
and I to ^hMff^ur incans and resources, tl^ Seal' m the 
Bond is tiie^Seal of Necessity ! Itsstaaipia'lkeJVa^iir^ 
of Evil. But the Stranger has appeared^ the Ibrgi^ii^ 
Bmcttd has ecaue^ eren the Son of God Irom^ beaV^n : 
flrid(tQ Bs many as hare faith in hia aiame^!! eay*^ 
ifae Debt iff payed for you! The Setiikf)»tion hm 
beeft made^ - . . < . t 

Now to sinaqplify the aargument and at the same timet 
to bring the question to the test^ we will coipfiile . our 
ait^ntioa to the figure last-mentioned, vias. the; k&* 
usfiaction of a Debt. Fasmng by our modef».AlDgv 
. #bo £nd nothing but metaphors in either Apostle, lel^ 
UB suppose for a mom^t with oeftain Divines tha^ 
our Lard's Wcards, Recorded by John^ and which j in 
aU plates repeat and ass^l the same Analogy ^ar^ 
tokbe regavd^ as metaphorical ; ai^ that it is A^iFajkedl 
dxpveasiDna of St. Fanlr that are. to be Islaesatty inter*^: 
preted : ex. gr. that Sin is, or invdlves an infiwta Debt^- 
(intbe proper mdlaw^-eourt.seiustt oftt^ewoBdydat^i— 
addHt owing by us to the viadi^tiv^ JualftB0>«|;Goii the^ 
Fathet) which ean o»ly be ^i^idatedbj^ttlie everlasting; 
ilaae^y of Adm add all hia posteriiy^ or by & anmiof; 
^ksSims% equal to this. likewise, thai 6pd - the'IWUier ^ 
hyvhbabsolulaedecrei^or (a8someDivine8teaeIi;)tfait»dghFv 
the neodssky mi his unchangeable Justice,, had deter:^/ 
iptnedto exact the full sum; which. jaust, tliereforey, 



be iptiA ^^ksv hf 4mii^i»s^if» mtk 

mme and behalf. Biir beitideft tbift 'Belmjmimdk mS 
MssilaoA MtttNietod in Md Aomigh Aimmi mM Mmm 
Pi»blieii$, r^en^as aNatifniis bound hy tht^ Aato^oisJlft 
Head or ks Pkeipotentiary, everjr iaati'(8ay» thiaafift 
tines). 18 a0 inBolvent Ddbtor on bisoira acavd^^ . iJmilbm 
fcaff ul faedicaiBtot the Soft of God look oowftawm 
on Maiikiiid, and resolved to pay thi^ debtfiia UsyMS 
lo «atifliy cbe diviae Jus(i<» by a 'peifeet ;^ini.i \iifiMk 
Accoidiii^y, by a sirai^ yet striel 4»n»0fui^n<^fk 
has been held by more than one of tbescf DiTiiiea^.dM^ 
tl^ i^nieft suftred by Chlist vrere eqn^iin ameittill 
to the sumi total of the toFiaents <){ all MankkuL hov 
and hereafter^ or to the infinite debt, wfaidokin a»^$mi4 
lesa 8w)eeasion of installments we should havelitai{M^ 
ing to the divine Justice, had it not been > paid an/jfoll. 
by th# £b« of God incarnate ! v .> -.rtYl 

'It is- easy to say — O but / do not «hold' tfafsi>>at^ 
S9^ do f|Kit make this an article of our bdiefl i*^bm 
imt ^utntion is: Do you tcdce aay part ofiis aadh 
eail) yoa iwg^t the rest without being vnauisefmM^ 
Are Debty Spitisfactiony Payment in ftfil, Creditacs^ 
m^hiSf *^.' oomina prcpHaf by which lihe tery natilre 
of ]l£eden]|)pdon and its occasion is expressed^ otfjtt^ 
thiy^ with tevei^ others, figures of speech far liK^'puiU' 
p^ge of 'illustrating the nature andiextentof^ttocMM 
sdqti^JMna and eflbets of l^e rede8){)tirre Act, ^oidiitlf 
etcite in the receivers n due ^ense of the rsmgpMdiii 
and munilbid operation of the Boon^ and ^ tbe^ijxmi 
and gratitude due to the Redeemer f If 8titt'yoi>ire|Ay|^ 



S^lk^A£ EtUGION. ^ 

^hmjkI Aliribudef Bat Mor4dity ciDiiMn«iie^ 

bi^9^ in; lii^ sat^fied dfe^iMKlioii between Tbtng imd 

MrnaQ'!' dii thi^djgtinetio&all Law faoman Mid dWid^ 

isr>giiiindeii: Odnsequently^ the Lair c^'Jastice. If 

]ftMi'«((i(oh' atfy idea to the t^m Justieei' nb &ppB^^ 

Ctod> if mdsebe the same which you t^r io Wh^ ydll' 

tiKttm <Mr deny' it 6f any other persotkd A^em-^m^S 

«tify, thttt inits attribution to Obd, yoti i^f^ dfiMA 

Mtnixed aiid perfect. For if not, wfaai; *db y^u' m<Esan ?- 

And why do you call it by the same il^me^P I siay(' 

therefore,- with all ifght and reason^ put the case ad 

between man and man. For should it be fbuBd-in^* 

eoAcikable with the Justice, which the Light of ReascHrij' 

teiide Lem in the Conscknce, dictates to Jlfo^, 'ho^' 

much more must it be incongruous with the dl^^pei^tt 

Justice of God! — ^Whateirer case I should imagftiie 

Woiild be felt by the Reader as below the dignit)r df« 

the subject, and in sdme measure jarring witjh him 

ftelii^ : and in other respects the more fiuniiiav the ' 

case, the better suited to the present purpose; >' i •■•f 

^ A earn of d^'lOOO is owing fiom James to Betn^.^ fot\ 

which James had given a Bond in Judgemeoti: life is< 

imolTeiit, add the Bond is on the point of being cavf^ i 

ried inlie effect^ to Jameses utter ruin. At this mdm6ni< ( 

Miittfaew Bt^ps in, pays Peter the tfaousaddi pound aqd.^ 

AiohavgM' the Bond. In this ease^ no uitu. would .• 

hiiittfte to admits that a complete satis^icii0» had ibeenr. 

ipadf ' to Petet« : Matthew's .€1000 is a perfecli e<|iii^:; 

Y 



yclept of the sum JTf^mes was Iwmd to h^je^j^ af^fi 
for the sum which Peter hid leot^ It ffi,^ ^9{f 
thing: mi (his altogether a question of T^ifig^.^^^W 
m»teEkd,QfJi^es's being indebted to Peter for ^^^i^^ 
inA9^y, which (he havmg become jQ^oWent) M^|;^7 
pays.ibr him, we will put the case, that i^^Jffn^ 
be^n guilty of the basest and most hard-h$|iTjt^,^^- 
giB^tude a, most worthy and affiectipna^ ]^o|^, 
who h^d not only performed all the dutiea an^ ^^^^ 
offices of a mother, but whose whole heart w^ ^HH^ 
up in this her only .child— who had foregone .all,t|ie 
pleasures and amusements of life in watching oyer jbds 
sickly childhood, had sacrificed ther health and {he 
far greater part of her resources to rescue hbn from the 
oonsecfuences of his follies and excesses during his 
youth and early manhood ; and to procure for hiip tne 
means of his present Rank and Affluences — ^aU -^hich 
he had repayed by neglect, desertion, and open pro- 
fligacy. Here the Mother stands in the relation^.of 
the creditor : and here too we will su[^se t|ie same 
generous Friend to interfere, and to perfcrai with the 
greatest tenderness and constancy all those duties of a 
grateful and affectionate Son, which James ougl^f to 
have performed. Will this satisfy the Mother'^s plaims 
on Jamfes, or entitle him to her Esteem^ Aj^robat^pn, 
and Blesaoig ? Or what if Matthew, the vicaripMS .&)n, 
should at length address her in words to this purpose: 
^^HaWf I trust, you are appeaaed^ and^will bebence- 
litH^ard reconciled to James. I have satisfied dil your 
claims on him. I bave payed his Debt in full : and 'you 
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atfe to6 ^Jtii to requii^B the saihe debt to be payed twice 
Cirer* You wiH thtereibre f^jgsLtd l&in with the same 
complacency, and receive him into your presence with 
tfae'sjanie love, as if there had been no difference be- 
tween him and you. For I have made it up^ What 
cither reply could the swelling heart of the Mother 
dictate than this ? ** O midery f and is it posi^ble that 
k/ou ite in league with my unnatural child to insult 
me ? ' llf ust not the very necessity oiyaur abandonment 
elf your proper sphere form an additional evidence of 
%is guilt ? Must not the sense of your goodness teach 
me more fully to comprehend, more vividly to feel, 
the evil in him ? Must not the contrast of your merits 
magnify his Demerit in his Mother's eye, and at once 
tecall and embitter the conviction of the canker-worm 
m his soul 7^ 

If indeed by the force of Matthew'*s example, by 
, persu^on or by additional and more mysterious in* 
fluences, or by any inward co-agency, compatible with 
the idea of a personal will, James should be led to 
repent ; if through admiration and love of this great 
goodness gradually assimilating his mind to the mind 
of his benefactor, he should in his own person become 
a grateful and dutiful child — then doubtless the mother 
would he wholly satisfied ! But then the case is no 
longer a question of Things *, or a matter of Debt pay- 

^ On A^snbjecfey conoeniii^ whidi we have so deep im interest 
in foimiog just and distinct conceptions, no serious Inqidrer 
after religioas truth ; much less any man dedicated to its pur- 
suit, and who ought to be able to declare with the Psalmist^ it is 

Y 



able hy atlothen Ne¥ert2iele86» the i^^-t-iaadnib^ 
reader will remembeTy Uiat it is the»^^>alid^lpM0^ 

" HKHTQ de8U«ble to me tban thousands of gold and sUvjcr \ (^^flf^. 
fore do I hate every false way ;" will hlame my solicitude to 
place a notion, which I regard not only as a mishelief, biit as & 
main eouroe of unbelief— -at all events, among the most fr^^i^nt. 
and plausible pretexts of Infidelity— in all the yanons poimt^ jnt 
vi«w> inm whiab this or that Reider may inor« readilyn^y^P^ 
see into, its falsity. I make therefore no apol(^ for a^ding^l^ie 
other illustration of the whimsical Logic by wH<^ it H,«vp' 
parted, in an Incident of recent occurrence, which ^will at tb«* 
same time furnish an instance in proof of the contrariety of the 
Notion itself to the first and most obvious principles of morality, 
and how spontaneously Common Sense starts forward, as it were^ 
to repel it. 

Let it be imagined, that the late Mr. Fauntleroy h^d^ in comc^, 
plianoe with the numerous petitions in his behalf^ reoeiv^ a 
pardon ^*that aoqn after some other Individual had been. tried, 
and convicted of forging a note for a Hundred Pound---that on 
application made for the extension of mercy to the culprit i% 
should be declared that in a commercial country like 1^ it 
waa contrary to all Justice to grant a pardon to a man conyicted 
of f orgery-TTand that in invalidation of this dictum, the Ap^ 
plicants having quoted, as they naturally would quote, the case 
of Mr. Fauntleroy, the Home Secretary should reply. Yes ! but 
Mr. Fauntleroy forged to the amount of Two Hundred Thoa- 
aand Pound! — Now it is plain, that the Logic of this reply 
iiamid remain the same, if instead of comparative Criminality I 
had supposed a ease of comparative Purity from Crime : and 
when the Reader has settled with himself^ what he would think 
of auch Logi0> and by what namt he would describe it^dei hm * 
peruse the fdlowing extract: . / 

MANSION HOUSE. 

Monsieur Edmund Angelini, Professor of the Langua@es>.aiiil ' 



fUinbmof &klA^'^medm^^ on ^^kb Sli. t^tA is di* 
hKilig^tlie«'Bffl?et tac/iiW^ b similat in botfif oases, i. el 
iti the case of James, the Debtor, and of James, the un^ 
dtLtiAil Soli. In both cases, James is libeirated from a 
grievous burthen ; and in both cases, he has to attri- 

• 

h morate, Whose fracas with the Austrian Ambassador was re- 
portcfd on Wednesday^ came before the Lord Mayor^ and pre- 
n^htied liis Lordship with a Petition^ of which the following is tf 
tffcs&tioh:— ' 

f^'^My Lofd-^He who has Tiolsted the law ought la perish' by; 
the sword of justice. Monsieur Fauntleroy ought to perish' by^ 
the sword of justice. If another takes his place> I think that 
justice ought to be satisfied. I devote myself for him. I take 
up6n myself his crime, and I wish to die to save him. 

(Signed) Ebmund ANOELiNr; 

19; Ossulston-Btreet, Somers^town. - of Venice." 

The Lord Mayor expressed his surprise at the application ;i 
and Mr. Angelini was informed that it was contrary to all justice 
that the life of an innocent person should be taken to save that 
of one who was guilty, even if an innocent man chose to devote 
himself. • ' ' ' 

' Angeilini exclaimed that our Saviour died as an atonement fbr 
the sins of the guilty, and that he did not see why he should boI^ 
be allowed to do so. 

But in anstirer to this, doubts were expressed whether Mon- 

aieur Angelini was sufficiently pure to satisfy justice. 

• • « « « 

Frcm Baldwin's London Weekly Joumai^ 
Saturday Dee. 4, 18S4. 
The Reader is now, I trust, oonvinoed, that though the Case 
put by me, introductory to this extract, was imaginary, the 
Logic was not of my invention. It is contrary to all Justite, that 
an INNOCENT person should be sacrificed^ S^c* S^c. ; hut a person 
ALTOG-EtiisB iiAnocent— *Aye ! that is a different question ! 



bute hia iiber«ti<m to the Aiet m^d tree gracebf another. 
The only dfffhrence is, that ia tlie fonQ«r pcifi^^Cyiz^the 
{Mtyment of the debt) the bene&nal Act i3),J$iff^,I^Kl 
without requiring any le-action or oo^enqp p^ It]^ 
part of James, the efficient cause ,of his Khe^l^^ 
while in the latter case (viz. that of I|ledexnp^iQpj[.J^ 
beneficial Act is^Jirsty the indispensable Ccf^i^fH^ 
and ^Aeii, the Co-efficient , ;, iMfur^d 

The professional Student of Theology willy peijyipsi 
understand the diffisrent positions asserted in the pre- 
ceding Argument more readily if they are presented 
^^ynippticalhf^ i. e. brought at once within hii^ view;, in 
the form of Answers to four Quesdons, c9inpqsiug,tbe 
constituent parts of the Scriptural Doctriq^ of Re- 
demption* And I trust that my Lay Rjeaders.of both 
sexes will not allow thanselves to be scared from the 
perusal of the following short catechism by half a dozen 
Latin words, or rather words with Latin endings, that 
translate th«nselves into English, when I dare assure 
, thiei99^, that.tl^ey^iK^enppunilernojptherob^^ 
fill! and easy,comprdien$i(Hi ofjthecCfomtents. 

Sjfnapsis of the Constituent Points in the Doctrine ^ 
Redemption, in Four Questions, with Correspondent 
Answers, 

. Qfiestions, 

'■'■■■'' ^1. Agens Caus«itorf ' 

xtru /^«t3i7t.«*\;« ♦k«^2. Actus Causativus? 
Who (or What) is the< ^ ^ _ ^ 

i D. £ineetum Causatum s . 
> 4. Consequentia db[>£fiiBi(p«? 



APHORISMS ONi 4f IMf OAt HfiLIGION. WT 

;"*^I;Tfe Agent and Persotid €aase of the Reddmp- 

^ftfe^(d¥'Mankmd is— the co-eternal Word arid onlyJbe- 

"^ttert Scmrf tht^ Living God, incarnate, tempted, ago- 

''iSl!ixii^i^Ag(^ crucified^ submitting to 

'TDfefcthy i%isutgettt, commuhicant of his Spirit", asbeiideitt, 

Md'ttbtaJning for his Churdi the Descent arid Com- 

munion of the Holy Spirit, the Comfort<fer. / 

'V'ife^The Causative Act is— a spiritual and' tranicen. 

aSif Mystei^, « that passeth a(H uttderi&tandmg:^ - 

*' * III. 'The BiSbct caused is— thcf being Wri'anewf^ 

'Wbi^e ih the Jlesh to flie World, so now^^ bom in tfie 

" 'llT. The Consequents from the Effect are^SaWcti- 

^fi^ation from Sin, and Liberation from the ijfhi^t 

'and pend consequences of Sin in the Wdrid to cbm'e, 

^'^th all ithe means and processes of Sanctifeation by 

^ t?ie Word and the Spirit: these Consequents bem^tKe 

same for the Sinner relatively to God^ndlris d1«m Sdtili 

as tiie satisfaction of a debt for a Debtor relatit^' to 

his Creditor ; as the sacrificial atonement made by the 

Priest for the Transgressor of the Mosaic Law; as ^ 

reconciliation to an alienated Parent for a Son idio^had 

^ estrar^ged himself from his Father's house and preisence ; 

and as a redemptive Ransom for a Slave or Captive. 

Now I coDapliDn^ that this metaphorical Nammg of 
the transoeodent Causative Aet tlffough the mediiiqi.of 
its {^opcr e&ots from Actions and Causes of familiav 
ooearsetiGe connected with the former by similarity of 



Result, has been mistaken for an intended designation 
of the essential character of the Causative Act itself; 
md tb>»t diua Divines haveinteipretec^d^Mmiivliat 
yreis 9]^hmde singuiOf and magnified &paf4iaie^[$iatim^ 
i9^ atoiaiidmiify. 

< I ynU merely hint, to my more leamed rea(fers,>«fid/ 
ta the ]u*of€8fiioDa] SUidents of Theology, that thi bi^^ 
gin of thisegrvor is to be 80ught:for in the dkomMMs; 
of >the<&n»k 'Fathers, and (at a later period) ofth^ 
Shdioolmjeny on the obscure and oibyBmdk subject of ^^ 
J^m^ A*mty^ and: the distinction between the^Xi^]bid(' 
and the jSouXij, i* e. the absolute Will, as. the universal 
Crroimd of aU Being, and the Election and: purpose of 
God in the personal Idea, as the Father. And this 
View 'Would- have allowed me to express (what I belike 
tdbe) tb^ true import and scriptural idea of Redemp^ > 
tionintetms miJBch more nearly resembling those used*^ 
oi^asdly: by the Calvinistic Divines, and with^&'cdn^ " 
ciUali\ie'«A^Zi9of coinddence. But this motive was out^> 
V^^gbed by tkft r^eetien^ that I could not t«lionaliy^ 
haive expjeded to be undesrstixxl by those, to wbomrl • 
mnst^wiA to.be>inteUi|^ble.' et si non vis i^tell^, cur 
viatlegii . .^ 

jjj^A'B^.Nottocoijmtervene the purpose of a Synopds, ^ 
I l^air^ detached theconfirmative or explanatory .remarks 
{rqm the Answers to Questions II. and III. and place • 
th^m.tbelofW iaa Bcholia« A single glance oS die eyenwill - 
enabkithe. iBcuder to re-connect each with tbe^sciitmi^ ^ 
it la supposed to follow. .. - ^f i 

» ". I. • ■ ' .' . ' ti\ ■■■ ». i 



APHORISMS rmr^SBrntf UAL HELIGION. "SSB 

..:' f',A, ... ,SCH01^UifU XO^Ana. II. • . 

^iie^^9e^l6m^Aeifac^m''a^ been 

a«mK^)to ii>» ijf Bevdation^ it is not imparaiUe^ by 
stedfast meditation on the idea and snqKt^iiatural cba- 
DEiete^of.A persooal Wiu, for a nind spintuiUy dis- 
cil^Unfid ta :8£Uisfy itself, that d»e Tedea^ti^e act $up^ 
pm^'imSiiimi our redemption isefvenncgatiTiBly eon* 
cm^k poly on the supposition of) on Agent :1eho can 
a(;^Qoe/actof> the WiH as. an coaeiliiiigcause^-. ^Msi ai 
egetm^uad mike Will, as the.concii^lofi.of itarpotentialy 
and'jtbei^QtiiMlof its aetualy Being. : ^ i. , 

Scholium. ToA Ns. III. 

;rWherd two subjects, that: stand to eadbt other ki the 
idation otcmHthesis (or contradibtinctiqii) are omineicted 
byav^middte term common to both, the saise of this 
mMkUetermis indifferently det^erminable by ^'^Aar J ^ 
prt&rabilit^ of the one or the other in any giv^if case 
b^gidedided by the circumstance of o«r moreirequent 
e?j^ciet)ee.of, or greater fBmiliarity mtb^ ibt*Tidicm/n% 
/AtV connexion. .Thus, if Iput Hydrii^naBd OKygea 
Gas, ias opposite Poles, the term Gas is commq&> to 
both; aodit is a matter of iiniiffsrenee^.ihyaf^hkihof 
tbe^vofbodies. I ascertain the senseof the /jTermv But 
if for. the^ congbint purposes of eoiHiexion andr^contrswit, 
I >opp£»^ tmnq>a]?ent,chrystallized Alumen tectpake 
d€^ib^{nl»!d^fy^taiUized) AlutDLen ; — it may eanly^bappen 
to be far more convenient for me to show thesetifie of 
the middle term, i. e» Alumen, by a piece of Pipe-clay 



/O r . , . AIDS aw • laemL&SfWtL ^ HO mi: 

fbarefay aigftppluf^ or Ruby: espeddly^ff^I'slilittidl 
be describing ihe beauty and predtoustie8^'dF<tfa«iai!Cir 
to ft fande Peasant, or ill a iXfitrict, iriieve arlMl 
a; vasity vfaick the Fewest dnly had ab of^ittitiil^idt 
■BnigL' Thisisaplainruleoftxmiiiion Logi&ifiiib^^ 
in itS'ifiplicirtion by Common Sense. > '{?d >.i 

Now- lei us ap{dy this to the case in fanriAiooTtt^ 
tmmcpptMkBA here axe VleAk and Sfisit, <Ajyriifil«laif«i. 
io <:3iMiit/ thai in lelation to the IfbM^ 4ind sbmi 
tvmOppiNnteB 4re connected by the middle teitti;xBHAj 
mibaA is lof oourse oomtton toiiotb. ButtloiHsiiie 'ttaBje 
reason^ as in the instance hiBt^m^iliobed^i^t^ iitfi^ 
pDrtetion of the eonunon term is to be ascertsan^ 
£fom its known sense, in the moii^'familiar conoexioii^T- 
Birth^ nam4y>'ifi ]^la«i«iit to bnr natural hfeanditoidK 
Ofganiaed BoSy^^hy whieh we bi^long to die^'pttatttt 
W«rtd« ' Whatever f&e woird ugnifies in ibis oGDnesop, 
the Kame €8$entidMjf (in JUmi though not igki^gmtf 
and vaine) must be its signification' in the other. Sfanr 
dae ocuk} it be (what yet 'in this text it undeniaMy^i^; 
the funchtm mdiffirenSf or noki commium$^y<ittf^ 
Thesis (Fledi: the World) and the Antithems (Spiril: 
^hnst)? We might therefore, suppoftng a wiit^r^jo 
hive been speakbg of ftiver-water in dnstinctamrfron 
ftain-water, its ratibnally pretend that in thef'k|#Br 
fbrase ^ t^rm, Wat^, was to be vB^ietstooAiaelA^ 
phixriosAjr, as that theWotd, Bitth, is a mttafAot^-mi 
^means cmly^ so and so, in* the €k)qwl iftotiiirding<to 
St^JkAoL .. ••. ."-1 .;r."v' 

!Fbere is^ I am aware> a iittmeroos ai^npbinnfal 



APHORisMa ON fanirivai^ loiLiGioN. asL: 

Shrtyin our <Jui»1^8o nutoffiroiis aadpo#kiiil;teaMft 
aeUbrtn to i)e entitled ^4^ C^utdiy who hcdd' and |iuli4' 
Udy tMdi» that '^ BegtBenilioD is* enly JBajriiaiiKf? 
Naj|/i, the Writer of the ArUcleoa the Lives ofiSeott 
tad'N^^wtm in our ablest and most respeotable Remv 
is but one among many wbo do not hesitate tobnind 
■tb^ contravy opinion as heterodoxy, and schismsidcal 
supeMitioD. I trust, that I think as serioosly^aasaost 
mm^ of the evil of Schism; but with:ev»ry difipasilitti 
to p8ly the utmost deferenee to an ackiMSpieged.* ma^ 
jority indudmg, it is said, a ^very lavg& pnyportiottioC 
tfaeprssent Dignitaries of oar Cfauidi, I eannat-biit 
fthndc it a sufficient rej^y, that if Begenetatian'mesa^ 
baptism, Baptism mue^ mean' regeneradcm: aad dvb 
ttOO) as Onist himsdf has .declared^ a ngenevatiiJn in 
jihe Spirits Now I would ask these Divines this simph^ 
qoestian. Do they bdyievingly siqqpose a spiritual rege- 
nerative powar and agency inhering in or aocompa^- 
iaag the sprinlding a few drops of water on mi infantfs 
face? They cannot evade the question by saying |fa«t 
Baptism is a %pi? or 9«g^. For this woiddJbetosup* 
plant their own assertion^ that Begenerat&on mfans 
Baptism, by the oontradictoiy admission^ that fiege-^ 
■eratbn is liie significatum, of wbidi Baptism, n tbe 
aigBi6cant. Unless, indeed, thejr wcwdd incnr die afc« 
atBodily of sayings that regenenrtkm is a type of TOgf^ 
aaralion, and Beq^tism a type of itself-^nortbU; Bap- 
tism only ifnefiDos Baptimi And this indeed is « the 
plain consequence, to wfaiefa they might be ^ddm^^ 
ahcNddthej^answ^. idle above question in the Negative^ 



BiH if diaor ttisweriie^ Y«8l me do megfon^ ixsBL 

believe Xkis efficiency XBthe baptismal aiKt*««l h«t^ nei^ 

ittMHfaer. yfmii to say. Ooiy, perhaps, I might' be peiM 

vutt^to MpresB a hope, that far conflisteDey V .unk^ 

thtfjF' ^vieuld speak less 4%htiiigly of the wmi^fiaiion:^ 

and d«)^et7M ttnc^ton, used, in Uie Bomish Ghwcfali 

BDCvithstaading the not easily to be answered taifpiM: 

mentSi'idf osr Christian Mercury, the jallHebqiatati 

Jicsemy^Taylory respecting the htter,— ^^^ whiohy tinmi 

i%>ia uted when the man is above half dead, ivfaoa be; 

<ain .excnBtsernO'aet of understanding, U nrntt need^ i^- 

wHiing^ Far no roHomd man cam l/wnk^ HuU w»g'> 

ctfivmofiy c^ni maht a. spiriitud chamge wUhotfit ^ 0fi*j 

rt(ual:iKi qfhim thai is to be changed; nor ikat.itj 

con vwk.tsf way t^naiwref or by chaarm, hat mormBigi:^. 

madeffter ik$ taanner ^reasonable creatures,'^ -^^ 

t Tayloe^s Epist. Dedic. to hia Hdy Dgingi p« 6;> 

;Iti9'toO'idbviou8 to require suggestion^ tbatrihaae:' 

wiuds.here quoted apply with yet greater fonee.sMll 

p9(qpmty to'the point in question : as the Babe is an* 

u90CHisctQ|is subject, which the dying man need not be '. 

sufrposed to be. My avowed convictions respecting 

R^genendap^ with the spiritual baptism, as its Con* f 

dition and Initiative^ (Luke iii. 16 ; Marki. 8; Mattk^o 

ui. 1 1), aadof which the sacramental Bite, the Baptisiit 

of^htk^ was appointed by Christ to remain tssibei 

Sign and Figure ; and still more^ perhaps, my bdig£L 

respecting the Mystery of the Eucharist, (concerning 

which I hold the same ofnnions as Bueer (Strype^s 

Life of Archb. Cranmer, Appendix), Peter Martyr, 



y.'. 



AFHOBISMS tm iSmilTUAIr lOBLIGION. BSB^ 

ini presumably Cranmer himself^-^ese oonvictk)ns 
mA this bd^ will, I doubt noit, be deemed 1^ the 
Qorthodbx de more Oretii, who improTd thie iMw*" 66 
Atoiiiiivs. whh the apmi of the Sodni^ sufflcieiit: ditM 
tp^'bri^ Bie in guilty of irratioiifil and sutNgrflCkievnl* 
Myaliictein. But I abide by a maxim, whidi I leaMtr 
atWjeAily. period of my theological studies^ from B^ 
ne^ict Spinoza. Where the Alternative lies between 
thai Absurd and the Incomprehensible, no wise naiv 
can be at A lose which of the two to pi«&n T4> btf 
calied inatJooal* is a trifle: to be so, «id in matters c^' 
r^^on, is far otherwise : and whether the irratsoiudity 
consists in men^s believing (i. e, in having persnaded 
themselves that they believe) againgi reason, or tvkh* 
<}Vl reason, I have been early instructed to conAider it 
as a sad and serious evil, pregnant with mischiefs, pou 
lidt^l and moral And by none of my numerous In-< 
structors so impressively, as by that great and shinitfg 
L%lit of our Church in the sera of her intellectual 
splendour. Bishop Jeremy Taylor : firom on^ of whds0 
wc»ks, and that of especial authority for the sitfety «l& 
well as for the importance of the principle, inasmuch 
as it was written expressly ad populum^ I wfU now, * 
both for its own intrinsic worth, and to i^Iiev^ the' af -^ 
tention, wearied, periiapsj by the length and argu- 
mentative character of the preceding discm&ion, m^ ' 
terpose the following Aphorism. . "^ 



APHOBISMICK. ;iM.v'tVitii6ia 

* Whatever is against, right reeoon^ tliatino^^tfdi ^SA 
^l^^i us to be^e. Fbr though B^asdn k-ilot ^ 
positive and affirmative measure of omr»fiud»,' axid' ise^ 
fiuth ought to be larger than our (speoulaiive) Reason, 
{9eep* 179) akid take something into her heart^.-fhat 
Reason can never take into her eye; yet in all our 
ereed there can be' nothing against reason. If Reason 
justly contradicts an article, it is not of the household ' 
^FaUhn In this there is no difficulty, but that in 
practice we take care that we do not call thai Reason, 
whidi is not so {seep. 161, 162; p. 216). For althofngh 
Reason i^ a right Judge*, yet it ought not to poss sen* 
tence in an inquiry of faith, until all the information 
be brought in; all that is within, and all that is with- 
out, all that is above, and all that is below ; all that 
eon^rus it in experience and all that concema it in 
aiQt ; whatsoever is of pertinent observation and.w]^t- 
soever is revealed. For else Reason may aigue very 
, well and yet conclude falsely. It may condinde w^Il 

« ) • 
, ; • Which It could not be, in respect of spiritual truths and 
objects supar-sensuonsy if it were the same with^ and imfsStf 
another name for '^ the Faculty judging according to SenacT — 
i. i': the Understanding, or (as Taylor most often calls it in di- 
stinction from Reason) Discourse {Discursus seu Faculias dis-> 
cursiva vel discursoria). N. B. The Reason, so instructed and 
so actuated as Taylor requires in the sentences immediately fol- 

* lowing, is what I have called the Spirit. Vide p. 208, d09. 



•« 



in Logic, and yet infer a false proposition in Theology 
d^ 161, Ime^ 16 — 28)^ Bnt'Whenour Judge is fully 
f^|]4 t?M)jy informed in aU tb^t, whence she is to make 
1^ Judgement, . we may safely follow h^r wl^lhevr 
ll^ver j»he inTites us. 



•m .^ 



APHORISM XXI. Jeb.Taylob* 

»■ ■ . ' '■*. 

He that speaks against his own Reason, speaks 
against his own Conscience : and therefore it is certain, 
no man serves God with a good conscience^ who serves 
liim agidnst his reason* 

APHORISM XXII. THE SAME. 

By the eye of Reason through the telescope of Paith, 

i.e. Revelation, we may see what without this tele- 

iscope we could never have known to exist. But as 

'<me that shuts the eye hard, and with violence curls 

the eyeJid, forces a phantastic fire from the crystalline 

humor, and espies a light that never shines, and sees 

^thousands of little fires that never bum ; so is he that 

blinds the eye of Reason, and pretends to see by an 

eye of Fdth. He njakes little images of Notions, and 

some atoms dance before him ; but he is not guided 

' by the light, nor instructed by the proposition, but 

sees Ske a man in his sleep. In no case can true 

Reason and a eight Faith oppose each otheiu. 

NOTE PREFATORY 

TO 

Aphoeisu xxiik— >Less on my own account, , than 
in the hope of fore-arming my youthful friends, I add 



Gti& ather TWmeript ftom 'Bklfopl^i^ylotV' ill 4Min'4 
Wtiter to wh<>8enamie no tiutitor 8as(iidd»<^Gldvit4^ 
tic or admaimksi tenets enii attach,' aifd fdr th^ffar-^' 
poie of «oll:imihg the off<dfiee which, I caimlyt bcft fdft^ 
8^, will be taken at the positions ftssert^- in pamgtt^ 
the first of Aphorism VIL p. 189, And thg doeiK 
mental proofe of the same in p« 193 — 19S: and thisfb/ 
a' fiMrmidable party composed of men ostensibfy of "flic 
inoBt dissimilar Creeds, regular Church-Divines, voted 
orthodox by a great majority of suffrages, and the so 
called Free-thinking Christians, and Unitarian Divines^ 
It is the,^rmer class alone that I wish to conciliate : so 
far at kast as it may be done by removing the aggra- 
vation of novelh/ from the offensive article. And 
stirely the simple re-assertion of one of ^' the two great 
things,*" which Bishop Taylor could assert as a &c^\ 
which, he took for granted, no Christian would think ef 
controverting, should at least be controverted without' 
Ixtterness by his successors in the Church. That' 
which was perfectly safe and orthodox in 1657, in tkie 
judgemmt of a devoted Royalist and Episoopalitt!, 
miist be at most but a venial heterodoxy in 162S* 
Fbr ilhe rest, I am prepared to hear in answer — what' 
has already beeh so often, and with such theatrid^ 
efl^ dropt, afs an exik^^ttisher, on my ai^gumentd^^' 
the famous concluding period of one of the chaptdrs^' 
in Paky^s Mora> and Political Philosophy, declared^ 
by Dr. Parr the finest prose passage in £ti^lLA'' 
Xflerature. Be it so ! I bow to so great an autfidrit^r* ' 
But if the learned Doctor would impose it on ii^ 'it" 



t^e ir<|e4 em wqH* as ibtf fioeet,' or expect me to wjU 
voke tb& Logio equally ^ilh' the Shetoric-^A^iOTftfuur 
I start off! As I htLV^ been unenglish enough* to 
find in Fopf^s totnb^pigFain on Sir Isaac Newton 
QotUng better than a gross and wrongful falsehood 
qonyeyed in an enormous and irreverent hyperbole ; 
so vfUh regard to this passage in question, free as it- 
is lri»m all faults of taste, I have yet the hardiho<>d' 
tx) confess, that in the sense in which the words ife-* 
woer and prov^f are here used and intended, I am 
not convinced of the truth of the principle, (that he 
alone discovers who proves), and I question the oor^' 
rectness of the particular cas^ brought as instance and 
cox^matioo. I douAt the validity of the assertion a» 
B^gtneral.n^ ; and I det^ it, as applied to matters of 
Jifitk^ to jlhe verities of religion, in the belief of whiete 
tliei^ ixMjist 'always be somewhat of moral electicA, ** an. 
a<^ of the WUl in it as well as of the Understanding/ , 
Afr much love in it as discursive power. Trtie-CIiFJEH' ; 
tian Faith must have in- it something of ia-^videoceyr/ 
something that must be made up by duty^aod bjT'Obo^ 
dience."— Taylor's Worthy Communicant, p,r IfiO*,; 
But most readily do I admi^ and most fervently 4o t i 
contend, that the Miracles worked by Chiist, both ^p 
miracles and as fulfilments of prophecy, both wdg/a^ 
and aa wonders, made plain discovery,, and gav^ un-«' 
questionable proof, of his divine character and /uuho-.- • 
ritg^ ; that they were to the whole Jewish nallpn tni^f ; 
and apfiropriate, evidences, that He was indeed ooi^ .; 
who h«d promised and declared to. their Forefathers,^ » 



9dMiU^.yau9 God will mtft iridi iiret^wlee, ({JffiMi^; 
^^^il^ysiL i40)t e^en .<3iod a neeompeoee!* .Ibl 
iFiU/CQioe Aod flfi^e youl (liokA txm. .4» cppfipfusect 
wiiikJfa^ ^ 94i end Jkiir^ xii. 4d.) I v^oeiv^, ijiem^ 
|yvpofi^ tbetefore^ of tbe tnith of erery wacd» wj^ch ibf 
t^ulg^. wjio .wft« hinsdf Tub WoaDt: . aod, 4iAMtiKt 
«yiideilie«« of ihe final victoKy over death nod ofi ,^ 
life to (0onie» in that they wem manifestatioiA.oCtt^iift 
nrho mM ; l^m the, Rosumctkxi and theXiCet! , ; i. 
The^l>tk)wii^Qreii0e from the passage on .qufi3t¥H9l 
if not i^,6spr»88 impoct^ is: Miraciik. ^^^pmmemiifi 
C7|9^ m^9 qm wlo prohafndum erat| Hominea m% 
p^iidmn instar^ ommiK> perituros essa. Now thia do^ 
tjr^n^. I hold to, be altogether alien from tha ^rpri^^aod 
ifitbout authority in the leUer^ of.Scriptare.. 1 e^ 
recall nothing in the history of human Belief >^^ 
fltMlfild induce me, I find nothing in my ow^ mo^ 
Being thai enable^ me, to underataod.it I can> h^W'- 
everj p^rfaet^y weU understand, the readinei^s of th(»^. 
Ifi\}Mifa in hoc Palbii Dictum ore pleno jucare, qijd 
nihil aliud in toto Eva^gelio invenif e posse profi^tenturt^ 
Tl^e. mo$t , unqualified adxaiitttiou of this superlative 
pass^ I find perfectly in character for those^vho 
w:hile Sodniamsm and Ultrai-Socinianism are spareadiog 
like.the roots of an Elm, an and just below the sMr&oe^ 
through the whole land, ahd.W^ and ih9r4i at^ leafll 
have even dipt under the garden-fence of the.Chtfrcb» 
and. blunt the edge of the Labourer's spade m.tk^ 
gPQfieat ,jfarierres of our Baal-hamoD,.(iS<»[* ^£01^,1 viiif 
11) — who, while Heresies, to which the Franiers and 
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e^ 0n\Ae Liflit.Qf Sdigiom-DfiiioinkkatibBs f<Dr every 
Giiy fthd fau^ - To#ii jt{ir6ii$^MMit; the I^gck»b«^^€ati 
yet' coB^Atiilate ^themsdhrea i^^Mh' Dtl Pide*y (iift <bii 
EtddtfAces) that iAtf BvtAiM fiatrgadMihtjbuMiiilMi 
^^^hl tbM the Cdrhiptioii of ManJs Witt; that th^ 
mpaiMtfaiity of < mai in aiiy sense - in wbkh it n 
not equaHy pvedkabie:of Dogs and -HorMfl ; tkat tbd 
Difjnity of«our Lord, and eTenM&pre-exiitenfee ; that 
Sin^ aaod Bedemption through die merits: of Christ t 
and Grace ; and the especial uds of tfae^S^t \ an^} 
the efSeac^ of Prayer ; and the subsistentr^ cf the Holy 
Ghost; may all be: extruded wifihoutbreach or i^jft in 
the Essentiais of Ghiistian Faith Iw-thot a Hah inay 
deiAy ahd.irenounee them all, and remain ^faiindamfMd 
Christian, notwithstanding ^ Bat them are many that 
cai^not'keep up with Latkudinarians of suteh a stride ( 
and I trust, that the majority of serious BdUevers ar^ 
kr this predicament. Now Ibr all th^se it would seeni 
more in eharacter to be of Bfehop TaykH*''s opinionv 
that the Belief in question is presv/pposed in a cont^i^ 
to die Truth in Christ-^btit at $31 erents not to dr^ 
dilate in the great whispering gallery of the Religious 
Public suspicions and hard thoughts of those w^ho^ 
Kke nkyself, are of this opinion ! who do not dare 
decry the religious instincts of Humanity as a baseless 
dream; wha hold, that lo excavate di6 ^t)und undef 
th<i faith of all mankind, is a very questionable mediod 
of building up our faith, as Christians ; who fear, that 

z2 
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iMtead a adding to, they should detract ttmm,* the 
Imnor of the Inoanuite Word by dtspajnguig the Iffht 
of the Wfxrd^ that was in the'begiiimng, ani'i-wUdb 
lighteUi eveiy man ; and who, under these ooa^istidni^ 
can tranquilly leBxre. it to be disputed, in aom^ .neit 
<^ Dialogues in .the Shades/' between the £fttbcrs<rf<tlb 
Vnitafian Church on one side, and MaimonideB^Mtxte 
IKeodeisohny and Lessing on the other, wbedscr^ftfae 
fatoow. passage ki Paley does or does not ccmtain^ the 
three dialectic flaws, Fedtio principii, Argunienteiin<^iA 
^Ottk), and Argumentum contra rem a premiaso rem 
ipsam indudente. { 

Yes I fervently do I contend, that to satwfytbe 
Understanding, that there is a Future State, was not 
tlte spec^ Okxject of the Christian Dispensation; anA 
that neither the Belief of a Future State, nor the Jtoi. 
tionaUsi of this belief^ is the exdtmve Attribute of 
the Christiaii Religion. An e^ential^ ajimdamenialf 
Article of aU RdUigion it is, and therefore of the Chris, 
tian ; but otherwise than as in connexion with the Sal^ 
vatioA of Mankind from the terrors of that Stat^ 
lunpug the essential Artides peculiar to the Ckx^ 
Creed (those, for instancy by which it is control 
KtiogUished fr<Mn the Creed of a religious Jew): I do 
]K»t place itr And before sentence is passed agunst 
me, as heterodox, on this ground, let not my Jodged 
forget, who it was that assured us, that if a man did 
not believe in a state of reti^ution after death, pre- 
:v^ualy and on other grounds^ '^ neither would he t)e« 
}i^ve, Uiough. a man should be raised from the dead.f « 
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'^A^aini lion questioned asiomy proo^ df afiitdye 
isrtetef «by men who are so far, and onh/ «o far, ^fettsed 
^Miorers, that they admit a God, and the existence of 
M lionr from God : I give them : and the Queidoiiers 
tom fnBra me widi a scoff or incredulous smile. Horn 
shoodd ethers of a less scanty Creed infer the weakness 
v£ the treasons assigned by me from their failute in 
^onvinding these men ; may I not remind them, Who 
iti.was^;<x> whom a similar question was proposed by 
men of the same class? But at all events it will be 
enough for my own support to remember it; and to 
know that He held such Questioners, who could not 
£nd a sufficing proof of this great all-concerning verity 
in the words, ^* The God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob,^ unworthy of any other 
answer! men not to be satisfied by any proof !-*^by 
any such proofs, at least, as are compi^ible with the 
^nds and purposes of all religious conviction ! by any 
firoofs, that would not destroy the faith they were in« 
tended to confirm, and reverse the whole character and 
quality of its effects and influences I But if, notwith- 
ataading all here offered in defence of my opinion, X 
iiBist still be adjudged heterodox and in em>r,-^what 
can I say, but malo cum Platone errare, and titk^ 
lefuge behind the ample shield of Bishop JsitEsnr 
<Paylor. 



M 
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In order to his own gloiy, and for the manifestation 
of 'his^ goodness, and that the accidents of this world 
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mi^t no6 dvermuch. trouble iStioBe good 'm^n t»1)ib stkl^ 
fered eril things, Qoi was pkased to do n^ctl&ietEA't 
THivos. Tbe one wbb : < di^i he sant his Son istix Wii 
Worid fD take «pon ihirn our Naturie/ 'Aitft'dorefy oM 
might Bubmit^lo a: necessity,; from "whtck-tiMPfe oh»ik 
Son was not exempt, ii<rhen it h^OTcd- eTed ChHai io 
suffer J wtkA 8o1» enter intoglDry^ The odvr great thibg 
was : that God did not only hf JZtfvaZoMoA and the "Ser- 
mons of the Prophets to Ms Church ;• but eveki to ABi 
'MankiKd competently teach, ittd effeethfely^pmvuAb;^ 
that the Soul of Man does not die; that though tfai^ 
were iQ here', yet to the gOod wlio usuaiTy feel most idf 
the evils of diis Efe, they should end iii honor asi 
adtantages. And tberdbre Oicefo had reason on his 
side to oonclude^^ that thete vA a time and place after 
this life, wherein the wicked shall be. punished^ and the 
idrtuous rewarded V when he considei:^ diatOtpheos 
and Socrates, and how many others, just men and be*> 
iiefaetors of mankind, wereeilher slain or oppressed to 
death by ertl men. {Ctympmv Heb. A. lA. v. 9ff«-^:) 
'* And oil these redeiveAnot the pr&miiieJ" ' But vfbm 
Virtue made men poori and fi^ speakiilg of bcaTe 
truths pnadethe wise to lose theii^ ittierty; wfaeti an 
excellent life hastened ati opptobiikius deiitb^ anfl A^ 
obepng Reason and Our CiSonscience lost uiifeiir JJmi^ 
or at least all the means and conditions of .eojojrinK 
them : it was but time to look about for (mother stat^ 
xjit Ihiiftgs, where Ju^ce^6^iild riile and Virtue find 
her own portion. Ajad- therefore Mien' cast out etferf 
line, Aodtuhicd every stoile «pd tried eirery ar|[Uiitienl^ 



and ^m^timiss ^pwved it w^, and when Utey did^noi^ 
Sie^^hey believed strongbf; and they wbrb svitE 6i 

7Xbe TJ^IN^y £VEN IfHEN THEY W£I^B KOT SURE OF 

vm& AiLQvumtT. — (Sermon at the Ftmerai, of iSlir 
(S€0rgeDeilston,9SthSept.l657,p.2.) 

COMMENT. 

.A fact may be truly stat^, and yet the Causes or 
Beasons assigned for it mistaken ; or inadequate ; or 
pars pro toto, one only or few of many that might or 
should have been adduced. The preceding Aphorism 
is an instance in point The Fhsenomenon here 
brought forward by the Bishop^ as the ground and 
occasion of men's belief of a future state — viz. the 
frequent, not to say ordinary, disproportion betwe^i 
moral worth and worldly pmeperity' — must, indeed, at 
all times and in all countries of the Civilized World 
have led the observant and reflecting Few, the men of 
meditative habits and strong feelings of natural equity, 
to a mcer consideration of the current Belief, whether 
instinctive or traditional. By fording the Soul in qpoii 
herself, this Enigma of Saint and Sage from Job, 
David and Solomon to Claudioii and Boetius^ this,per- 
{ifexing disparity of success an^* desert, has, I doubt 
not, with such men been the occasion of a steadier and 
more distinct consciousness of a Somethmg in man dif- 
lerent in lAndf and which not merely distinguishe3 buji; 
omt^i^^ktinguishes, )um from animals — ^at the ^an^e 
^me. that it has broughtinto closer view an /enigma pf 
yet harder solution — the fact, I mean, of 4 Ctmtrd^ 
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4MSim in 4Jbe Hui»«a Beiogi of ifriibhj^w ti!fi«bi to 
«ii8emihle:'8i»Mrbere» iiv aitimated qp inufiiiialc 1N0- 
turel'* • A struggle of jarribg imjjalses^ atOij^starieiB 
<llveraity between the injtmcttoiia of the-iiBiiultfltnft the 
elections of the will ; and (last not least) the ntteisiii^ 
conunensurateness and the unsatisfying qualities' of ^tiie 
things around us, that yet are the only obj^ctswhiok 
jMur sauesdi«icover or our appetites require u&to^piqBii^. 
Henoevfoy the finer and more contemplativeajnrite^he 
eteijistfengthening eu^ieion, that the two Phaenoi»eK§ 
m\XBt some way or other stand in close connexion iiirkli 
each other» and that the Riddle of Fortune a&d G«^ 
«umstance is but a form or effluence of the Riddk of 
Man i And hence again, the persuasion, that the uhh 
Uon of both problems is to be sought for — ^benoe th^ 
pre-sentiment, that this solution will be found-*-ki the 
coo^o-distinctive Constituent of Humanity, in tke 
Somethkiff of Human Nature which is CKclusively 
baman! And as the objects discoverable by the senses^ 
as ali the Bodies and Substances that we can touob, 
measure, and weigh, are either mer^ Totals^ the unity 



' ♦ I trust, ihat my Age will exempt me from the charge of 
^sumption, when I avow, (^at the forty lines here foHowiiig 
|nre<retained as a specimen of accumiLUUive reason, and as -an 
M^ercU€p on which my supposed Pupil may try and pra^tipe 
the power of sustaining the attention up the whole asQent of a 
** piled Argument." The most magnificent Example of a So- 
titfeS fai our— perhaps in any— Language, the Reader may find 
lit tl^ FsiBKn, vol. 11. p. I5r, transcribed from J. Taylo^ 
JHsimfuiwefrom Papery. 
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4hltti0f.«ipcMble^ and always onlj^apparen^ 9 orSub- 
miBXioeSf whose Unity of Actkm is owin^ta theHatum 
Bt urmiigeiDeiit of the partible bodies whicih they «o- 
•tuate or set in motion ; Steam, for instance, in a steam». 
engine, or thjs (so called) imponderable fluids ;-^a8 on 
«ne<hand the conditions and known or ooncebablie 
prepn^ties of all the objects, that ceaa^ to.be, and 
whose v[h(rfe of existence is then a detached asnd coidt 
j^Ud Pa£flt, that links on to no Fresoit; .as all the 
properttesy that we ourselves have in common widi 
these perishable things, differ in Jcind from the acts 
and properties peculiar to our Humanity, so that the 
former cannot even be oonceived, cannot without a con^ 
tcadiction in terms be predicated, of the fvoper and 
immediate subject of the latter — for who would no^ 
smile at an ounce of Truth, or a square foot of Honor P 
r-^and . as whatever things in viable nature have the 
character of Permanence, and endure amid axuimial 
flux unchanged, like a Rainbow in a fast flying showar^ 
(ex. gr. Beauty, Order, Harmony, Finality, Law) ace 
all akin to the peculia of Humanity, are all congeners 
p{ Mind and Will, without which indeed they would 
npt only exist in vain, as Pictures for Moles, but a«v 
tually not eanst at all : hence, finally, the conclusion, 
that the Soul of Man, as the subject of Mind and 
Will, must likewise possess a principle of permanence^ 
and be destined to endure ! And were these ground^ 
lighter than they are, yet as a small weight will make 
^ Scale descend, where there is nothing in the opposite 



Bcale^ or pcmUed We^tl, t&it kftTe i^y u; ^dtimvie 
rdief or pt«nteeiioe$ twiQ the Seale4if.liiaa[9itii)it|rj 
iKgiit Reesofis «re mdfect iveightj, and «uffi«ksi(l IM 
dete^mme the Judgement^ there being m ^^upftisf^ 
weigbt, no reasons agunst tbem; and no fiicts in proof 
of the contrary, that would not prorve eqiiall j wdl the 
cessation of the eye on the removal at dHfraction <^HM 
Eye-glass^ and the dissolution or incapacity of tfa^ VL^ 
ffidan on the fracture of his instrument or its-stiings* ' 
But thoiigh I agree with Taylor so far,^s not to 
doubt that the misaHotment of worldly goods and fixs^ 
tunes was one principal occasion, exciting weH^disposed 
and spiritually awakened Natures by reflections and 
reasonings, sudh as I have here supposed, to- mature 
the presentiment of immortality into full consciousness^ 
into a principle of action and a well-spring of str^igth 
and consolation ; I cannot concede to this circomstanct 
any thing I%e the importance and extent tff'eXBaasf 
which he in this passage attributes to it. I am per- 
suaded, that as the belief of all mankind, of all * tribea^ 

* I sayj ail: for the acoounts of one or two trarelUiig French 
Phihsoph^, professed Atheists and Partizans of Infidelityj re- 
specting one or two African Hordes^ CafiVes and poor outlawed 
BoBchmen hunted out of their humanity^ ought not to be re^ 
g;iiTded as exceptions. And as to Heame's Assertion resp^ctii^ 
the non-existence and rejection of the Belief among the Oopper<fa> 
hidiaiis, it is not only hasirded on very weak and insnflld<nt 
gtounds^ bat ^e himself^ in another' part of his work^ iaicon» 
sdously supplies data^ from whence the contrary may safely be 
concluded. Heame^ perhaps^ put down his friend MotaanabM% 
For/-philo6ophy for the opinion of his tribe; and from his high 
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stbi niiSKmBf and languages, ^ all ages nxsi in' A 
states of social union^ it must be referred to far deleper 
grounds, common to ttan as man: and -thai its fibres 
are to be tmced to the tap^ro&€ of Humanity. I have 
hfng entertained, and do not hesitate to avow, the 
ednvktioH, that the argomiint from Universalky of 
Bdief, utged by Barrow and others in pri^f of the 
Jifit Artide of the Creed, is neither in point of JfSkn^*^-^ 
for two very different objeets may be ifntendedy and 
two (or more) diverse and even contradictory c6n- 
eeptions may be expressed, by the sarnie J>^4im^^nor 
in le^timacy of conclusion aa strong and unexception* 
able, as the argument from the* same ground for the con* 
tinnance ci our personal bein^ after death. The Bulk 
luif hu^ with smooth and unarmed Brow. Through^ 
out animated Nature, of each characterisdc Organ and 
Faculty theve exists a pre-assurance, an instinctive and 
pftetieal Anticipation : and no Pre-assuranee common 
td a whole spedes does in any instance prove delusit^ 
All other prophecies of Nature have their exact fill* 
fitment — in every other *^ ingrafted word** of Promise 
Nature is found true to her Word, and is it in her 
noblest Creature, that she tells her first Lie? — (The 
Reader will, of com-se, understand, that I am here 
qieaking in die assumed character of a mere Natutalist^ 



^^ 



appreeiaticm of the moral character of this muiderous Gympo^, 
sophist it mighty I fear^ be inferred^ that Hearae himself waii 
not the very person one would^ of aU others^ have choaeh for 
ihe purpose of institatnig ibe Inquiry. 
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to "wfainn niojliglit bf re-y^kf ion fatd been ttonblisdiedt 

one, whO'>-' .••«•;■ .- -. .'.. '..•♦ij-.;q 

• ■ ■■ ' ■ ru . wHh ge&de heart • ■*. .• iji^b 

Jiibd word>i|?p'd Nalwe in the Hill and Va^eyr' ^ ^ * ■ ;i > 
]^Q^ knowing what he loved, but lov^ it all*) , ,j, ,,„yy 

Whether, however, the introductory patt oC^tlie^'fiL 
ahofx's argument is to be recdved with mote m lea 
qufldifidation, the Fttet itself, as stated in the coneludkig 
seittenoexrf the Aphorism, remains unaffected^ and^ii 
hsynMul exception true. t 

\ If other argument and yet higher au^oiiiy' were 
required, I might refer to St. PauPs Epstle to the 
Rmnans, and to the Epistle to the Hebrewsf,: which 
whether written by Paul or, as Luther cdnjectuKd) 
by Apoilos, is out of all doubt the work of an Apostoik 
Man filled with the Hdy Spirit, and composed wfajh 
iheTepaple and the Glories of the Temple WotbIhIi 
viere yet in existence. Several of the Jewisdi and stitt 
«feidiiiBing.>Converts had begun to vacillate in tl^ 
flutbi and to *^ stumble at the stumbling-stone^ of thte 
oonlrASt between the pomp and splendor of thfe QUI 
La^r dud the simplicity and humility of the Chrisdaof 
Gh^rcki To break this sensual charm, to unfascsnats: 
tk^9e bedazzlM brethren, the Writer to the Hebrews 
institutes a comparison between the two religipns, add 
demonstrates the superior spiritual grandeur^thegreater 
intrinsic worth and dignity of the Religion of .Christ^ 
pn the other hand, at Rome where the Jews foapmeiit 
ap jnumeroi^, powerful, and privileged class (manyio^ 
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putations with the Priests and Philosophers teained 
and exercised Polemics) therecently^fouadedCbristian 
Church- liras, it appears^ in greater danger from the 
reasonings df the Jewish Doctors and even of its own 
Jifdaiedng Members, respecting the use of the neNr 
lereloiicNK Thus the object of the Epistk' t0 the He* 
IsiretrS'Was to prove the superiority of the CfaristiAn 
Reli^^on'; the object of the Epistle to t&e Romans td 
prove its necessity. Now there was one argumteal 
extremely well calculated ta stagger a faitfa ne#ly 
transpianted and still loose at its roots, and whidi, if 
diiowed^ seemed to preclude the passVbiUty of tb^ 
Gbristifui Religion, as an especial and immediate re^ 
relation from God — on the high grounds, at least, on 
whidi the Apostle of the Gentiles placed it, and with 
the exclusive rights and sypersedmg dbaracter, which 
ite claimed for it. You admit (said they)>the divisitf 
origin and authority of the Law given to Moses, pro«« 
claimed with thunders and lightning and the Voice cd^ 
the Most High heard by all the people from.Moimt 
Sinai, and introduced, enfcnroed, and perpetua/ted by a 
aeries of the most stupendous miracles ! Our Rd^gion^ 
dien. was given by God : and can God give a pe^riiu 
itble, imperfect religion ? If not perishable, bow cmt 
it have a successor ? If perfect, how can it need to be 
superseded? The entire argument is indeed com*^ 
prised in the latter attribute of our Law. We know/ 
fiom iBSk autb(»ity which you yours^ves adcnowdegtf^ 
for divine, that our ReUgion is perfect. *^ He is the 



If then tbe.lileUgHni ne^mkd.by Qod IU«mU[ft> ontf 
FdnrfaUiers ia perfiei, wh«t -^i^ hflv^ w^ ,«^ aot 
edier ? — T)iis. obj^ectioiiy botji firom il» ivdporlaMe ;iiti4 
frmi its (for the persons «t lefi9t, to wb<W it ^^miadtt 
drefsed) e^Etreine pkiusUl>iUtjri b^pi^ tp ))e> «Q«ffrli8d 
in bpth ^»4tlea. And aaxurdingtyrithQ anifvrfir.JMif 
dkid#d in the oi»e (Hebfew«) aitd it is the.es|it6blf»iiii» 
pose and uuun spbg^t of the other; Avfd haw docs 
the Apostle aaswer it ? Sufq^ose^-aiid the osse ssBot 
impossible *-^» man of sense, who had atndied the 
evidences of Priestley and Paley with Warburton'^s 
Divine Legation^ but who should km a.perfeet strangss 
to the Writings of St Paul : and that I pat lAsf que^ 

; 

• The case here supposed actually occurred in my own ex- 
fi^ridnce in the person of a Spanish Refugee^ of English Parents, 
but fitm his tenth yesr yesident in Spoin^ sad bred ia a fanflji 
of wealthy but ignorant and bigptted Catholics. In. Mstiiia 
msnhood he returned to England^ disgusted with the oondi^^ 
of the Priests and Monks^ which had indeed for some years 
produced on his mind its so common effect among the better* 
Informed Natives of the South of Europe— a tendency to DeismI 
Th^ results, hoiweWr, of the itifidel system in France, with'hlft 
dppsrtonities of observing the efl^ts of ira^gion on tbeFBeodi 
^qerjS in SfaijQ^ on the one hand; and the undeniable moM 
and intellectual superiority of Protestant Britain on the other ^ 
had not been lost on him : and here he beg^ to think for him- 
selifand resolved to studi^ the subject. He had gone. through 
Bishop Warburton's Dinne L^;ation^ and Paley's Evidences ; 
httt had never read the New Testament consecutively, and'tl^ 
Epistles not at all. 
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W? Notbkigy he would reply, cati be niore obviouisi^ 
It is in Tain, the Apoflde will urge, that you bring 
yottr notions of probability and infei?ei;ices from • the 
atfeaMty intel][vetatiloh of a word in an absolute rather 
iban ar relattYe sense^ to invalidate a knowii^ySkri; It ir 
aj!^»:tb4i your Reli^on is (in your saise of the word) 
wi^ perfeet: for it is deficient in one of the two essen^* 
^ Constituents of all true Religion, the Belief of 4 
Einture State on aolid aad sufficient grounds. HadN 
the doctrine indeed been revealed, the stupendouar 
Miracles, which you most truly affirm to have aecom-* 
panied and attested the first promulgation of your 
Religion, would have supplied the requirite proof.' 
But the doctrme was not revealed ; and your belief of 
a future state rests, on no solid grounds. You believe 
it (as far. as you believe it, and as many of. you a» 
profess this, belief ) without, revekticm, and withcmt 
die >only proper and sufficient evidenee of its truth; 
Your Religion, therefore, though of divine Origin is," 
(if taken in disjunction from the new revelation, which' 
I am, commissioned to proclaim) but a Religio divAr, 
difiita; and the main purpose, the proper character^ 
and.. the paramount object, of Cbrist^a Mission and? 
Minicl^ is to supply the missing Half by a clear' 
discovery of a future state ; and (since *' he ahne dis* 
covers who proves^) by proving the truth of the doc- 
trine, now for the first time declared with the. requiaiter 
ainthority) by the requisite, appropriate, and alonef 
satisfactory ^vJ^i^n^;^.^ 
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But U this the Apostle^s anatrer to the Jewieb Op-^ 
pugners, and the Judaizing false brethren, of the 
Chiirch of Christ ? It is not the Answer, it does not 
resemble the Answer returned by the Apostle. It is 
neither parallel nor corradial with the line of Argu« 
ment in either of the two Epistles, or with any one 
line; but it is a* chord that traverses them all, and 
only touches where it cuts across* tn the Epist. to 
die Hebrews the direct contrary position is repeatedly 
asserted: and in the Cpist. to the Romans it is 6Very 
where supposed. The death to which the Law sen* 
tenced all Sinners (and which even the Gentiles with- 
out the revealed Law had announced to them by their 
consciences, ^^ the judgement of Grod having been made 
known even to them^^) must be the same death, from 
which they were saved by the faith of the Son of God^ 
or the Apostle^s reasoning would be senseless, his anti- 
diesis a mere equivoque^ a play on a word, quod iden 
sonat, cdiud vtdt, Christ *^ redeemed n^ankind ftom 
the curse of the Law" (Gcdfxtia/ns^ iii. 11) : and we all 
know^ that it was not from temporal death, or the 
penalties and afflictions of the present life, that Be- 
lievers have been redeemed. The Law, of which the 
inspired Sage of Tarsus is speaking, from which aa 
man can plead excuse ; the Law miraculously delivered 
in thunders from Mount Sinai, which was inscribed on 
tables of stone for the Jews^ and written in the hearts of 
aUmea (jRowi.xi. 15) — the Law ^^hoXy ^indspirituair 
what was the great point, of which this Law, in its own 
name, offered no solution ? the mystery, which it left be- 
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hind the ve3, or in the cloudy tabernacle of types and 
figurative sacrifices ? Whether there was a Judgement 
to come, and Souls to suffer the dread sentence ? Or 
was it not far rather — what are the Means of escape ? 
Wheyte may Grace be found, and redemption? St. 
Paul says, the latter. The Law brings condemnation ; 
biit the conscience-sentenced Transgressor^s question, 
What slmll I do to be saved ? Who will intei^^ede for 
me ? she dismisses as beyond the jurisdiction of her 
Court, and takes no cognisance thereof, save in pro- 
phetic murmurs or mute out^shadowings of mystic or- 
dinances and sacrificial t}rpes. Not, therefore, tJiat 
there is a. Life to come, and a future state ; but whai 
ea(£ individual Soul may hope iar itself therein ; and 
on what grounds ; aiid that this state has been rendered 
^ object of aspiration and fervent desire, and a source 
of thanksgiving and exceeding great joy; and by 
whom,' and throu^ whom, and for whom, aQd by 
what means and under what conditions — theae are the. 
pecidiar and di^^ingT^AJTig* fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian Faidi! These are the revealed lights and ob- 
tained Privileges of the Christian Dispensation ! Not 
alone the knowl^e of the Boon, but the precious in- 
estimable Boon itseCI^^'is the ^^ 6riEu;e and Truth that 
cAme by Jesus Christ r I believe Moses, I believe 
Paul ; but I bfelieve in Christ. 
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APHORISM. LKIOHTOV* 



OK BAPTISM. 



*^ In those days came John the 
•^It will suffice for our present purpose, if by these* 
words we direct the attention to the Origin, or at lessC 
first Soiptural Record, of Baptism, and to the com- 
binement of Preaching therewith ; their aspect each 
to die other, and thmr concurrence to one excelleht 
end; the Word unfolding the Sacrament, and the 
Sacrament sealing the Word ; the Word as a Light, 
informing and dealing the sense of the Seal, and this 
again, as a Seal, confimung and ratifying the truth of 
the word: as you see some significant Seals, or en« 
graven Signets, have a word about them expressing 
their Sense. 

But truly the Word is a Light and the Sacraments 
have in them of the same Light illummating them. 
This {gacrameni) of Baptism, the Ancienta do par* 
ticularly express by Light. Yet are they both nothing 

« By certain biblicd PhilokgisU of the Teutonic Sdiool (Men 
dktinguiihed by Leaniin^ but still more .characteristically by 
bardihood in coiyecture and who suppose the Gospels to have 
undergone seyeral successive revisions and enlargfments hjs 
or under ihe authority of> the Sacred Historians) these words 
are contended to have been^ in the first deliyery^ the common 
eommenoement of all ihe Gospels nara cetpxa (i. e. according' to 
the Flesh,) in distinction fiom St John's^ or the Gospel »rir« 
ff-ytv/ua (i. e. according to the Spirit), Ej>itok. 
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but darkness to us, till the same light shine in our 
Hearts ; for till then we are nothing but darkness our- 
selves, and therefore the most luminous things are so 
to us. Noonday is as midnight to a blind man. And 
we see these ordinances, the word and the sacrament, 
without profit or comfort for the most part, because we 
have not of that Divine Light wichth us. And we have 
it not, because we. ask it not* 



1— *■ 



A born and bred Baptist, and paternally diescended 
from the old orthodox NoD><coDformists, and both in 
hisr own and in his. fatheif s right a very dear Friend of 
mine, had married a Member of the National Churefal 
In consequence of an anxious wiidi expressed by his 
Lady for the baptism of their first child, he solicited 
me to put him in possession of my Views respecting 
this cooftroversy : though principally fl& to the'd^i^ 
of importance which I attached to it. For as to the 
point itsdf,' his natural pre-possessioa in favor of the 
Persuasion, in which he was bom, had been confirmed 
by a conscientious examination of the Ailments on 
both sides; As the Comment on the preceding Apho- 
rism, or rather as an Expansion of its sdbject-matter, I 
will give the substance bf the conversation : and amply 
shall I have been remunerated, should it be read with 
the interest an4 satisfacticm with which it was beard. 
More particularly, should any of my Readers* find 
themselves under the same or similar Circumstances. 

A A 2 
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OOMMKKT.. 

Or Aid to BjefteeHon m li^Jbrming of a MauatA-Judgt-^ 
ment rMpecHnff the purport and purpose qf>\1he 
Baptismal Bite, andajust appretiation ofksvalae 
• and importance. .J,.>:ji:v 

Our difictnsioii is rendered shorter a]ld*oidre?e«9jr%}( 
our perfect agreement in certain preliminsrjspoi&M;^ 
We both disclaim alike every attempt to eocplaila any 
thing into Scripture, and every attempt to <^plain any 
thing out of Scripture. Or if we regat^d either with 
a livelier aversion, it is the latt^ as being the m(»« 
fashionable and prevalent. I mean the practice of 
both high and low Grotian Divines to ea^plmndiDa^ 
positive assertions of Scripture on the pretesbythatdie 
literid sense is not agreeable to Reason, that'ic^-fiieiii^ 
particular Reason. And inasmuch ai^ (ill the'oolj^ 
right sense of the word) there is no such thaHj^ asai 
particular Reason, they must, and in fact they<dt)y' 
mean, that the literal sense is not accordant to ^leir* 
Understa/ndmg, i. e. to the Notions whith their XJtmJM^ 
standings have been taught and accustomed tofomr i^ 
^teir school of philosophy. Thus a PlatocAst, -wild 
should become a Christian, would at once, eveil iti ' 
texts susceptible of a different interpretation^ recogute^, 
because he would expect to find, several doctriiies 
which the disciple of the Epicurean or Mechanic' 
School will not receive on the most positive dedarafioos* 
of the Divine Word. And as we agree in theopimoii, 
that the Minimi^fidian Fatty (p. 207) err grievoadly 
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in the latter pointy so I must concede to you^ that too 
many Psedo-baptists (^Assertors of Infant Baptism) 
have erred, though less grossly, in the former. I have, 
I confess, no eye for these smoke-like Wreaths of In^ 
ferenoe^ thi» ever^widening spiral Ergo from the narrow 
aperture of perhaps a single Text : or rather an inter- 
pretation ftirced into it by construing an idiomatic 
phrase in an aiftlesa Narrative ivith the same absolute- 
ness, as if it had formed part of a mathematical pro- 
blem! I start back from these inverted Pyramids, 
where the apex is the base ! If I should inform any 
one that I had called at a friend's house, but had 
found nobody at home^ the Family having all gone to 
the Play ; and if he, on the strength of this informar- 
tion, should take occasion to asperse ^my fiiend^a wife 
for uomothcrly conduct in taking an infant, six months 
old,: to a crowded theatre; would you allow him to 
press o& the words, nobody and ail the family, in justi- 
fication of the slander ? Would you not tell him, that 
the words were to be interpreted by the nature of the 
subject, the purpose of the speaker, and their ordinary 
aceq»tation? And that he must or might have known, 
thalt Infiuits of that age would not be admitted into 
the Theatre? Exactly so, with regard to tbeword^ 
*^he<and all his Household.^ Had Baptism of Iiv 
fants tat that early penod ci the Gospel .been a koown 
pviieliee, or bad this been previously denionstrated,^- 
tben indeed the argument^ that in. all probability thei^e 
wm*oQQ <Hr more infants or young children in so lai^ 
afaaAyr would be no otherwise objectionable tbtan a& 
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beii^ superfluousy and a sort of anti<£niax in Logie. 
But if liie words i|fe cited as the proof, it would be a 
dearpetiti&principiif .though there had been nothing 
dse agaiiast it. But when we turn back to the Scrip- 
tures preceding the narrative^ and foid B.q)enfanoR and 
Belief deoianded as .the terms and indispensable Con^ 
dkions of Baptism — ihen the case abdve ima^tned ap- 
plieiii in its fiill force* ' Equally vain is the pretended 
analogy from cmnimcision, whieh was no SEUsrament at 
a&; but the means andlnuork of national dktinetion. 
In the first instance it "v^isa^ doubtless, a privilcf^ or 
mark oC superior rank con£eilfed on the Descendants of 
Abodianu In the patriarchal times tins rite..wra6 oon* 
fiBed>(tbe fitstCfoYermkients being Theocracies) to the 
Priesthoody who wereast apart to d&at ofiiee from tbeir 
'Birtb. /At !a later i-periodfdHS Token (^/.the premier 
olflua was extended )b(x Kings.: ^ And thus^ when it was 
v&oidain^ by Mostti fortfaecwhole Jemi^ Natio% it 
:wail irt-'tiii^'.siiDie time/aaid^^Ye.are'afi Priests and 
Slfaigs-'^-'Yeiareia eonseoiatiBd Beopla: In addirioa to 
^is/or radieriinai^ o£th|B/€iroumciaionwa& intended 
,to distinguishf the Jew:l^:fa^ sottier itidelihle ^ga i. and it 
'Was no lessneoessHiy ithat Jewish dnl'dven should be 
reoogniaalble as Jews^ than J^skAdulta-^fiot to men- 
tion^the grisiiter safety of therits iU'iniEmcjr. .,N(Nr was 
It' et^ '^pretended ^tiiat 'any - Oeace was;.eonferred with 
it, or that the Rite was i^goifitiant of ahy inward or 
^iritual Op^^tibn. 'In-Jshint, a^ unplrejudiced and 
coKopetent Reader need only peruse the first S8 Fiua- 
gra|^ of the Idth Sectioii of ..Tayli^'s. Liberty of 
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Propbesyii^; and then compare with these the re- 
mainder of the Section aAled by him after the Re- 
storation : those, namely, in which he attenipts to over- 
tiirow his own arguments. I had almost said, (tffbcU : 
for such is the feebleness, and so palpable the sbphistiy, 
of his Answers, that I find it Afficult to imagme, that 
Taylor himself could have been satisfied with them. 
The only plausible arguments apply with equal force 
to Baptist and Peedo-baptist ; and would pisove, if 
th^ provM any thing, that both were Wfong and tht 
Quakers only in the right; 

Now, in the first place^ it is obvious, that nothing con- 
clusive can be drawn from the silence of the New 
Testament reiqiecting a practice, which, suppaHnff it 
already m use, must yet from the character of the 
first Converts, have been of compiutitively rare occur- 
rence ^ and which from the predominant, and more 
concerning, Objects and Functions of the Apostolic 
Writers (1 CormA. i. 17) was not likely to have been 
mentioned otherwise than inddentally, and very pro- 
bably therefore might not have occurred to them to 
mention at all. But, secondly, admitting that the prac- 
tice wa& introduced at a later period than that in which 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles were com- 
posed: I diould yet be fully satisfied, that the Church 
exerdsed herein a sound * discretion. On either sup- 

• That every the least permissihle fami and ordinance^ which 
at different times it might be expedient for the Church to enacts 
axe pre-enacted in the New Testament ; and that whatever is 
not to be found there, ought to be allowed no where — this has 
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pdtttii(^9 thefefei^ it « iiei«r>Htllocit^v#igl^^a^ 
I see isi Divine of our Chureh atlem{>tiilg tD'«#eot 
fbifts on a potttioB so evklendy comlaiiaiided- bj^ due 
fitfoiigJidid kA hk Antagonists. I dread 'tli#"U0d 
Fhich the Sodnians may make of their exanifie^ ^mid 
tlie Papists of their failttre. Let me not, htMivr^r, 
deeeive you. ( The Reader undtrstond^, ^uu^l^m^ '■ 
po90 niyM^ oonroerding mUi a BopMf^.) ^ I >am ^ 
ofMMi^ that tlie Divines on your side aw chaigeabla' 
"with a< far ioaore grievotts mistake, that of 'psifi^^ a*^ 
carnal and JfidaisAng interpretation to t^ vatiow 
jGospelT^ts in which the terms, bap^sn and baptbe, 
QoetBty cKmtrary to the express and eameat admomticais^* • 
of the Apostle Paul. And this I say without in the i 
least ]retraGting my form^ concession, that the -Texla ( 
appealed to, as commanding or authoiizing Infant Bap- 
1091^ Itf^ a}l without exception made to beara^^nse 
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iMdv aaetied. - But that it has been proved; or even ktadersi 
plausible ; or that the Tenet is not to be placed aynoag the rv^ 
vuUionary Results of the scnptuie-slightuig Will- worship <kf 
the Romish Church ; it will be more sincere to say^ I disbelieve^ 
thati that I doubt. It was chiefly if not exdusively in reference 
to iiie extratagances bulk on this tenets that the great BsDdisk 
venMred to dedare^ that the words, Scf^idmmi %eikVfr^^ktfy 
JUid'S^ the world in an uproar. 

N. B. 'Extremes appear to generate each otho^; Imt if we 
look steadily, there will roost often be found some common 
error, that produces both as its Positive and Negative P<^8. 
Thus Superstitions go by Pairs, like the two HungMan Sistet% 
always qtiarreling and inveterate^ averse, but yet joiiied at the 

Trunk. 
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neither oontuHied nor d0dpqt>le: usA Uka^ise that 
(hiistomfdly ei[H)8idered)/tb€r^ ^&sX& no mSac^nt posi- 
tive, evldeno^, (that the Baptism of Infaiita was ia-r 
slituted by. the Apostles in the practice of the Apo. 
sicdic Ajge:*^. . , . 

Xta8%^ wehoth co-incidein the full eonyiiitiaii^ thai; 
it is niitfaeir^ the outward ceiieinony of Bapti^m^ 44iider 
any fiieiiii ort eireumstaoce, nor any otther i^er^opsMony ; 
butauohta iailh in Christ as 4»iiite to pi?ofUH» .a oonv 
fcHimty to bia holy doctrines and example m hear^ and- 
li&tf and which faith is itsdf a declared mean aipd «on^ 
ditbn .of om parlaJung of hi& spiritual Boij, ,aiid; of 
being ¥ QkBthad lipon^ with, his righteousneas; that 
prnperiy^makes us ChriatiaoS) and cati alone; be en* 
joined aa^ah Artiele of Faith necessary to $al?«utio»y 

• IH^e than this we do not consider as necest^ry for our argu« 
ment. And as to Robinson^s assertions in his History of Baptism, 
that Inaint Baptism did not oommenee tiU the time of CJypijaa, 
who ooademnkjg it as a general practice^ allowed it in par-* 
ticular caaes hy a dispensation of Charity ; and that it did not 
actually become the ordinary rule of the Church, till Augustin 
in the fever of his anti-pelagian Dispute had introduced the Cal- 
yinistic interpretation of Original Sin, and the dire state of In-^ 
fants dying imbaptised-^I am so far from aoceding to than« 
that I reject the whole statement as rash, and not only unwar- 
ranted by the Authorities he dtes, but unanswerably confuted 
by Baxter, Wall, and many other learned Psdo-baptists before 
and since the publication of his Work. I confine myself to the 
assertion— ^not that Infant Baptism was not; but — ^that there 
exist no sufficient proofs that it vhu, the practioe of the Apostolic 
Age. i 
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80 that the detiud fSaereci may be deaottnoed as ^^ a 
damsable btresy.^ In the strictest sense of essential, 
this alone is the essential in Christianity, that the same 
si»rit lAould be irrowinir iniis which was^ in Ae fuUness 
ofall perfectionTchrist Jesus. WluU*«r ete is 
named essential is such because, and only as fisurii8,itis 
instcomental to this or evidently implied herein; If 
thefiaptisis bold the viMlc Rke indisp^isable to Sal- 
i^iatbn, with wfai^ teisor wvait they not regmd every 
disease that befd their cUMien between Youth and 
Infimoy 1 Bat if they are saved by the faith of the 
Parent, then the •outward rite is jkit essential to SaL 
yalion, -othepwise than as the omisdon edbould arise 
from a spirit of disobsdience : and intfais caae it is the 
canse, not the eSotst; the wilful and unbapd20d Heart, 
not the unbaptizing Hand, that perils it. And surely 
it looks very like anineonsutencgf to admit the vica- 
rious faith of the Pitrents and the.tfaenein implied jnro- 
mise, that the child shall be chrisdanly b^ up, and 
as much as in them lies prepared for the communion 
of saints — to admit this, as safe and sufficient in their 
own instance, and yet to denounce the same belief and 
practice as hazardous and unavailing in the Esta- 
blished Chuich'— the same, I say, essentially, and only 
differing from their own by the presence cf two or three 
Christian Friends as additional Securities, and by the 
promise being expressed !. 

But you, my filial Friend I have studied Christ un- 
der a better Teacher — the Spirit of Adopticm^ even 
the spirit that was in Paul, and which still speaks to 
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as out of bis writings. You remember and admire 
the saying of an aid Divine^ that a ceremony duly in-* 
stitttted was a- Chain of GcAd around the Neck of 
Fidth ; but if in the wish to make it co^essential and 
constthstantaal'j you draw it doser and closer, it may 
Strang the Faith, it was meant to deck and designate. 
Youare not so linretentive a Sdiolar as to have for- 
gotten the ^^ patens et auro^ of yo^r Virgil : or if you 
weoe, you are not so inconsistent a reasondr, as to trans- 
late the Hebraism, Spirit and Fire, in oae place by 
Spiritual 'tire,' and yet refuse to translate Water and 
Spirit by Spiritual Water ^n another {daoe : or if^ as I 
myself think, 'the different position marks a different 
aeasev y^t that the form^ kbust be .ejusdem gimms 
with die latter — the Water of Repentance, reformation 
in conduct.; and the Spirit tibat whidi purifies the in«- 
most princijple of action, as Fire ptirg^s the metid sub- 
«|anl4ally and not cleansing .the surface only ! (See 
Aph. xxni.'p. ]6r-*17.) 

.But in this instance, it will be said,' die ceremony, 
ifa&outward and:idsiUe sign, is a Scripture Ordinance. 
I irillnot reiply, that the iElomish Priest says tiie same 
of theanointailg the sick with oil and the imposition of 
hands. Nof my .answer is: that this -is a Very sufS- 
eien^ refi^on-for the .continued observance ctf a ceremo- 
nial Site iso derived* ^andiaaoiotioned^ even though its 
own beauty, simplicity, and natural significancy had 
pleaded less strongly in its behalf! But it is no rea- 
son why the Cbuxch should forget, tl^at the perpetua- 
tion of a thing does notalt^r the nature of the thing, and 



that Hvcenmumy to be perpetuated is to^be pelpetuftod 
88 a C^rvmom^ h, is iu> reaaon wbyi kaoiting'and: 
experienciDg» even in the majcnttyof betornn^Hdaoa- 
bers dw piooeness of the human mind to% StifttritiK 
taon^ tlie Churah might not rightfully and pkualgr'adopt 
the measuses best caloukted ta check iimlitoAexgsyr^ 
and to. correct the abuse, to which it had led in any 
pavdcular Bite. Bat of superstitious notions M«)|>eQtH; 
ing the baptisnal oeiemony, and of diuse resdlai^ 
the instances were flagrant and notoriouB* Sucby for 
instanee, was'the frequent deferring of the baptismal^ 
rile to a late period of Life, and even to the death-bed^ 
ill' the belief diat the mystic Water would deaose the- 
baptised person from all sin and (if he died imme^^- 
diately after the performance of the ceremony) sendl. 
-Mmpure and spotless into the other World* . ' . 

'^Noristhisidl. The preventive remedy applied .bif: 
the church i» Ic^timated as well as additionally veoom- 
mended by the following consideration. Where a cck 
.xeaM>ny answered and was intended to answer several * 
.purposes^ which purposes at its first instituti<m w^^ 
blended in respect of the twie, but whidi afterwarda-' 
by chan^of drouttstanoes (as when, for instance, a 
•large and eveiwincreasing proportion of the membeisxif > 
the C!bolrd», or those who at least bore the-ChrisliaD^T 
nafne> ivere of Christian Parents) were necessarily )di^ 

* Let me be pennitted to repeat and apply the Note in page 
' 194. Superstition may be defined as SupenUm^nm (cujusmbdl ' ' 
'Sttfil Cfi^moniffi et Signa externa quxe, nisi in sIgnificsndo^»1^>^ 
hill sunt et pfene nihil) S^tt^stantiatio. 
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rXBitod^hmelthssr the CSntrdi hasno ^wetixr au« 
tbofity >ddkgated to h^ (whieh is shiflsng the gh)Qnd 
of 'Oo^^tio^r^rsjr)— 'or she must be autjiorizedtovohoose 
Md^dtMnune, to which of the several pm^posesths 
ceteOEioiiy diotdd be attached. Now one of the pvoh 
jm&s of' Bapdsnie was — ^the makiDg it puUiefy mam^at^ 
firsl^ wha;! Individuals were to be regarded by. the. 
Wm-id (jHU2. ii. 15) as belonging to the vkdble Coiii-^ 
iBi2»it7'of Christians : inasmuch as by iimr demeanour 
and apparent condition the gaieral estimat&m of ^^. tfa^ 
Gity set on a hill and not to be hid*" (MaUh. v. 14) 
could not but be affected — the Gity that even^^ m the 
loidst of a crooked and perverse nation^ was bound 
not only to give no cause^ but by all innocent means to 
prevent every occasion, of *^ Rebuke.^. Secondly, to 
mark out those that were entitled to. that espedai 
Deamess, that watchful and disciplinary Love and 
Loving-kindness, which &Qer and above tbe:BffectioQB. 
and duties of Philanthropy and Universal Gharityy' 
Christ himself had enjoined, and with an emphasis^nBd 
in* a form i^gnificant of its great and especial impoitancei 
A N£W Commandment I give unto you, that yeilove^ 
one another. By the former the Body of Christians 
WAS to be placed in contrast with the notorious^ mi8an<* 
thropy and bigotry of the Jewish Church and Peoplet 
and thus without draW'baok, and precluding the «b^ 
jection so cdmmonly made to Sectarian Benevolence^ 
to.be distinguished and known to all men by tbeir 
fervid fulfilment of the latter. How kind these Ciui^ 
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tiansr are to. tfae -poot And ftffieted, ivithout 
ci idigion or country ! But^liow ithey lo<re eaoh oAer ! 
Now combme with this ufche ccmeidemtkMi befcte 
urged«— tke dnty, I meAn^ and necdtsity of eheckifiig 
the soperstilious abuse of the baptismal 'litetaiii;'.! 
thai Mk, witii oonfidence,iiin what warp eodld the 
Church have exercised a sound discretion moire wisely], 
piously^ orefFcctiTtely, tbanibjraffixing, feom ainong 
die several endt» and puiposes of Baptism,tthe outwatrd 
ceremony to the purposes bene mentioned t . Howcduld 
the great Body of Christians be ihore plainly InMrueted 
as to the true nature of all outward ordinandes? What 
can be conceived better calculated to prevent the cem 
mony from being regarded as other and more than a 
ceremony, if not the administration of the sameon an 
obfedf (yea^ a dear and preciotis object) of spiritual 
duties, but a mdfject of spiritual operations' and gmres 
only by anticipation and in faope;-^a subject, unoon^ 
scious as a Flower of the dew falling on it or the eaily 
rain, and thus emblematic of the myriads who (as in our 
Indian Empire, and henoefi»rwaid^ ire trust, in Afidca) 
are temporally and even -morally benefited by the <)>ut- 
ward eodstenee'bf Christianity, though as yet ignorant 
of its saving truth I And yet, on the other hand^ 
what more i^vecetttial than the application of this, the 
common initiatory rite of the East sanctioned and iqp* 
propriated by Christ— ^ts application, I say, to the very 
subjects, whom he himself commanded to hebrvugM 
to lum — the children in arma, respecting whom ^'Jesvi^ 
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was much it&i^eased widi lus disciples, ^bo had re^ 
buked those that brought them i^* What mctfe, express- 
ive of the true character of that or^nantand gem^^ 
Stain, from which the Scm of GkM}, by his miyiiterious 
incarnation <and agony and ckatfa and resurrection, and 
by the baptisn of the Spirit, came to cleanse the Cbib 
dren of Adam, iban the exhibition of tlie outward ele* 
ment to Infants &ee from and incapable of crifney m 
whom the evil principle was piesent only as poientud 
being, add whose outward sen^blance represented the 
Kingdom of: Heaven? And oan/it*^ta a man* i^ho 
would hold himself deserving otjlnaAenutMaaronaiha 
(1 Cor. xvi. ^,) if he did hot <^ fet;ip the Lord Jesus'^ 
— can it be nothing to sueh a man, that the intn>. 
Ruction and commendation of a nisw Intnate^.a new 
spiritual Ward, to the assemblied Brethren in Christ 
(--^and this, as I have showa above, was^on^ purpose 
of the baptismal Cenemony) does in the! baptism of 
an Infant recall our XiOisd^s own.pcasentation in the 
temple on the eighth day after fais^ Inrth? Add to all 
diese considerations the knowafact of th^ frequeo^. ex* 
posure and the g^ieral light regard of Infants, at the 
time when In£mt Baptisot is^ by the Baptists supposed 
to have been first niied by the Caijiolic Qiurch, ni>t 
overkxJdng the humane and charitable motives^ that 
inffuenoed Cy|M3aii's decision in its favor! And » then 
maike- jMresent to your imagi|uiition, and meditaMvdy 
dxhtemplate the still continuing tendency, the pnofit^ 
aUe, the bemdifvl effects, of this ordinance rum.^&nA 
for so many centuries back, on the great Mass of the 
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Populalian thvou^ut QimtoidoBi — tlie soAadi^, 
devftting eseraie of Faith and the Conqiwat ovwtbe 
vearnkf while in the forai c^aheljdess cryiag Babe the 
Preaenee, and the unutterable Worth and Valuer of 
an Immortal Being made capable of everlaating Utaa 
are solemnly proclaimed and carried home t»tfee nmd 
and iKHfft of the Hearers and Beholdem! Nor will 
you forget the probable influence on the future Edn^ 
c^ion of the Child, the opportunity of instrueting aaod 
iis^piewtng the friaids,' relatives, and parents in their 
best and most docile mood ! These are^ indeed, the 
moOM UmparaJimdL 

' It is true, that by an unforeseen accident, and throi^ 
the jVQpensity.of all Zealots to caricature partial truth 
into total fiJsdiood — it is too true, that a Tree the 
contraiy.in quality of that shown to Moses {JEaod. 
&6) wasa£benmds ^^ cast into the sweet waters from 
this fountain,"' and made them like *^ the waters of 
If avih,^ toe bitter to be drunk. I allude totheFe. 
la^um. CentroTerisy, the perversion of the Article of 
Origiaal Sin by Augustine, and the frightful eondtt- 
flions whidi this duru8 pater mfimtwm drew from the 
ArUde thus perv^ted. It is not, however, totbepce- 
deceasofft of this African,, whoever . they w»e tfai^ a»- 
theriaed PsedoAaptism, and at whatever periodLit &8I 
became general — it is not to the Clmrch at thetite 
beui^ that. these consequences are justly iaapittablft 
£be had done h^ best to preclude every supetetitiea^ 
by ^Ipwing in urgent cases any and evwy Adyitr 
Man, and Woman, to administer the c^neesoiiial jpavly 
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A0, fMsravd xile^ dt hvptwa; but leBermg td the 
Ughmi SuBctioiiary of die Gburch (even tQ the ex^ 
^sioAof the Co^preeby tiers) the most proper aod 8pi- 
jntmilipfurpese, vis, the deckration ef Repentance «id 
B^^ the free Choice of Christ, as his Loitl, and the 
qjp^ piiolbssion of the Chrktian Title by anindmdual 
Uit.hia.own vnEom and by his own deliberate aet« The 
^^TOs^ipm and public reception of the B^iever into 
the Bflfiie aS the Father, the Scm, and the Hcdy Ghost 
»^thU office of Beligion, the essentially moral uad qpi- 
JHtual n$.ture of which could not be mistidceii, this most 
solemn office the Bishop alone was to perforaik Tbos 
**-^is soon as the purposes of the c^emonial Rite were 
by change of circumstances divided, that is, took plaee 
at different periods c^ the Believer^s Life-- to the out» 
ward purposes, where the effect was to be produced 
en tlie minds of others, the Church continixed to affix 
the ouiward rite; while to the substantial and spi- 
ritual purpose^ where the effect was to be produced oh 
the Individual'^s own mind, she gave its beseeming dig* 
mty by an cndinance not figurative, but standing in 
the direct cause and relation of means to tl^ end, 
. In fine, there axe two great Furposesto be aitiswere€^$ 
each bavii^ its own subordinate purposes, andde^a^ 
bie :eciaae<|u^oes. The Church answers bokh^ the Bap^ 
tiils one only; !£» nevertlieless, you would stjll {mp^&t 
tj9N& um^n of the baptismal rite with the Confirmation^ 
wd. that ;d)e Presentation of Infants to tl^ assemUed 
Chtiidki bad formed a. separate institution, avowedly 
piQipeetif!e>^I answer ; first, that such for a hxag time 

fi II 
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and to a late period was my Qwn JudgeiaenU BitC 
even then it seeiped to me a pointy as to which an iq* 
difference would be less inconsistent in a lover of Truths 
than a eeal. to separation in a professed love^ of Peape* 
And ^ecpndlyy I would revert to the Hii^toi^y of the 
Reformation^ and the calamitous accident of the £ef|« 
sants' War 2 when the poor ignorant multitude, idriym 
frantic fay the intolerable oppressions of theiirfeiifj^ 
Lords, rebearaod all the outrages that were acted in 
our own times by the Parisian Populace headed by 
Danton, Marat) and Robespierre; and on the same 
outrageous Principles, and in assertion of the same 
Rights of Brutes to the subversion of all the Duties 
OF Men. In our times, most fortunately for the in. 
terests of Religjionand Morality, or of their prudential 
Substitutes at least, the Name of Jacobin was, every 
where associated with that of Atheist and Infidel. Or 
rather. Jacobinism and Infidelity were the two Heads 
of the Revolutionary Geryon — connatural misgrgwths 
of the «iame Monster*trunk, In the Grerman Convul- 
sion, on the contrary, by a mere but most unfortunate 
acddetUy the same Code of CatUfon Jurisprudence, the 
same sensual and murderous Excesses, were connectied 
with the name of Anabaptist. The Abolition of Ma^- 
stniey. Community of Goods, the Right of FUmde^, 
Polygamy, and whatever else was fanatical, were cov^- 
prised in the word, Anabaptism I It is not to beima- 
^ned, that the Fathers of the Reformation could, with* 
out a miraculous influence, have taken up the question 
of Infant Baptism with the requisite calmness, aq4 
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freedom of Spirit. It is not to be wished, that they 
should have entered on the discussion, ffey, I will 
go farther. Unless the Abolition of Infdht Baptism 
can' be shbwn to be involved in some fundamental 
drtide of Faith, unless the Practice could b^ proved 
fetil tiHniminently perilous to Salvation, the Reformers 
'would nbt have been justified in exposing the yet tender 
khtf ki^trggling cause of Protestantism to such certain 
and violent prejudices as this Innovation would' have 
eicited. Nothing less than the whole subst&nce and 
Efficacy of the Gospel Faith was the priue, which they 
had wrestled for and won ; but won from entemies still 
in the field, and on the watch to re-tdke, at all costs, 
the saci*ed Treasure, and consign it once again to dark- 
ness and oblivion. If there be a time for all things, 
this was not the time for an innovation, that would 
and must have been followed by the triumph of the 
enemies of scriptural Christianity, and the ahenation of 
the (Governments, that had espoused and protected it. 
' llemember, I say this on the supposition of theques- 
tion'*s not being what you do not pretend it to be, an 
Essential of the Faith, by which we are saved. But 
should it likewise be conceded, that it is a disputable 
point — ^and that in point of fact it is and has been dis- 
puted by Divines, whom no pious Protestant of any 
aenomination will deny to have been faithful and emi- 
nent servants of Christ— should it, I say, be likewise 
conceded that the question of Infant Baptism is a point, 
ou which two Christians, who perhaps differ on this 
point only, may differ without giving just ground foB 

bb2 
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impieaching the piety or competence of citlier-^in tins 
case I am obliged to infer, that the Person who at any 
Ume can regard this difference as svngly warranting a 
separation from a religions Community, must think ^ 
Schism under another point of View, than I have been 
taught to contemplate it by St. Paul in his epistles to 
the Corinthians. 

Let me add a few words on a diversity of doctrine 
closely connected with this: the opinions of Doctors 
Mant and D'Oyley as opposed to those of the (sq 
called) Evangelical Clergy. " The Church of Eng- 
limd-(aays Wall*) does not require assent and con- 

• Conference between Two Men that had Doubts about In- 
fant Baptism. By W. Wall, Author of the Hist, of Inf. Bapt 
and Vicar of Shoreham in Kent. A very sensible little Tract, 
and written in an excellent spirit : though it failed, I confess, 
in satisfying my mind as to the existence of any decisive pro<»& 
or documents of Infant Baptism having been an Apostolic Usage, 
or specially intended in any part of the New Testament : thoagh 
dedudble gtenerally from many passages, and in perfect accords- 
ing with the spirit of the whole. 

P. S. A mighty Wrestler in the cause of Spiritual Religion and 
Gospel Morality, in whom more than in any other Contempo^ 
niry I seehi to see the Spirit of Luther revived^ expressed to me 
his doubts whether we have a right to deny that an infant is c^ 
pable of a spiritual influence. To such a man I could not f<^l 
justified in returning an answer ex tempore, or without having 
first submitted my convictions to a fresh revisal. I owe him, 
however, a deliberate answer; and take this opportunity of dis- 
charging the debt. 

The Objection supposes and assumes the very point widely is 
denied, or at least disputed — viz. that InftUt<»baptl8m ibiqiecislly 
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«|W»t" to either opinion " in order to lay communion.'' 
But I will suppose the person a Minister; but Minister 
of a Church which has expressly disclaimed all pretence 
to infallibility, a Church which in the construction of 

injoined in the Scriptures. If an express passage to this pur- 
port had existed in the New Testament^ the other passives, which 
evidently imply a spiritual operation under the condition of a pre- 
ceding spiritual act on the part of the person haptized, remaining 
AS tiQW'^tken indeed^ as the only way of removing the apparent 
contradiction^ it might he allowable to call on the Anti-psdo- 
haptiat to prove the negative — namely, that an Infant a week old 
is not a Subject capable or susceptible of spiritual agency.^ And 
vice versd^ should it be made known to us, that Infants are not 
without reflection and self-conscio\isness— Me^i, doubtless, we 
should be entitled to infer that they were capable of a spiritual 
operation, and consequently of that which is signified in the bap- 
tismal rite administered to Adults. But what does this prove for 
those, who (as DD.Mant and D'Oyley) not only cannot show, but 
who do not themselves profess to believe, the self-consciousness 
of a New-born Babe ; but who rest the defence of Infant-bap- 
tism on the assertion, that God was pleased to affix the perform- 
ance of this rite to his oflfer of Salvation, as the indispensable, 
though arbitrary, condition of the Infant's salvability ?,— As 
ELings in former ages, when they conferred Lands in perpeti]|[ty, 
would sometimes, as the condition of the Tenure, exact fro;:n 
the Beneficiary a hawk, or some trifling ceremony, as the putting 
on or off of their Sandals, or whatever else royal caprice or the 
whim of the moment might suggest. But you, honored IiiviN(», 
are as little disposed, as myself, to favor such doctrine ! . 
• -. 

Friend pure of heart and fervent ! we have learnt 
A different lore ! We may not thus profane 
The Idea and Name of Him whose absolute Will 
Is Reason — Truth Supreme ! — Essential Order ! 
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its liturgy and artides is known to ha^e irordsd ceitidit 
passages fos" the purpose of rendering them subsciib* 
able by both A and Z — e. e. the opposite pmrties as to 
the points in controversy. I suppose this pecson's ooA'* 
victions those of Z, and that out of five passages tha:e 
are three, the more natural and obvious sense of -i^hicb 
is in his favor ; and two, of which thouj^ not absch 
lutely precluding' a different sense, yet tbe more prop 
bable interpretadon is in favor of A i. ^ of those who 
do not consider the Baptism of an Infant as pto^peaSvei 
but hold it to be an Opus Operans et in pne^enH. 
Then I say, that if such a person regards these two 
sentences or single passages as obliging or warranting 
him to abandon the Flock entrusted to his chaige, and 
either to join such, as are the avowed Enemies of the 
Church on the double ground of its particular Coi^ 
stitution and of its being an Establishment, or to set 
up a separate Church for himself — I cannot avoid the 
conclusion^ that either his Conscience is morbidly seam* 
tive in one speck to the exhaustion oi the sensibility 
in a tax larger portion ; or that he must have discovered 
some mode^ beyond the reach of my conjectural powers^ 
of interpreting the scriptures enumerated in the follow- 
ing Excerpt from the popular Tract before cited, in 
whi^h the writer expresses an opinion, to which I assent 
with my whole heart : viz* 

** That all Christians in the world that hold the 
same fundamentals ought to make one church, though 
differing in lesser opinions ; and that the sin, the mis* 
chief, and danger to the souls of men, that divide, into 
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those many sects and parties among U8« does (£6r the 
mbst of them) ooonst not so much in the opinions 
themselves, as in their dividing and separating for 
them. And in support of this tenet, I will refer 
you to :.aome plain places of Scripture, which if 
you please now to peruse, I will be silent the while. 
See what our Saviour himself says, John x. 16. J(Jin 
xvi. 11; And what the primitive Christians prac- 
tised, Acts ii. 46, and iv. 32. And what St. Paul says, 
1 Cor. i. 10, 11, 12, and 2, 3, 4, also the whole 12th 
chapter : Eph. ii. 18, &c. to the end. Where the Jew- 
ish and Gentile Christians are showed to be one bodtf>, 
eme household, one temple fitly Jramed together: and 
yet these were of different opinions in several matters. 
Likewise chap. iii. 6, iv« 1 . to 13, Phih ii. 1, 2. where 
he uses the most solemn adjurations to this purpose. 
But I would more especially recommend to. you the 
ftading of Gal. v. 20, 21, PhU. iii. 15, 16. The 14th 
chapter to the Romans, and part of the 15th, to ver. 7, 
and also Rom. xv. 17. 

Are not these passages plain, full, and earnest ? Do 
you find any of the controverted points to be deter* 
mined by scripture in words nigh so plain or pathetic? 

JSiargiiuU Note written [in 1916) by the Editor in hii own Copy 

of Wall's work. 

This and the two following pages are excellent. If I ad- 
dressed the ministers recently seceded^ I would first prove from 
Scripture and Reason the justness of their doctrines concerning 
Bli^nti and Conversion. 2. 1 would show^ that even in respect 
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of the Ptrayer^book^ Homiliet^ &c of the Church of Englaiid, 

taken as a whole^ theu* opponentB were comparatively as ill off* as 
themselves^ if not worse. 3. That the few mistakes or incon- 
venient phrases of the Baptismal Service did not impose on the 
conscience the necessity of resigning the pastoral office. 4. 'that 
even if they did^ this wonld hy no means justify schism fTbtt 
Lay-memhmhip : or eke there could he no sdusm exaspt fcoiii 
an immaculate vod infallible Church. Now^ as our Artidea hs^te 
declared that no Church is or ever was such, it would follovf 
that there is no such sin as that of Schism—^*, e. that St. Paul 
wrote falsely or idly. 5. That the Esctij^ through the Channel 
of IMssent is from the Frying Pan to the Fire — or to use a less 
worn and vulgar simUe, the Escape of a Leech f^m a glass-jar 
of Water into the naked and op^ Air* But never, never, would 
I in one breath allow my Church to be fallible, and in the n&U 
contend for her absolute freedom from all error — never confine 
inspiration and perfect truth to the Scriptures, and then scold 
for the perfect Truth of each and every word in the Prayer- 
foocik. Enough for me, if in my Heart of Hearts, free from all 
fear of man and all lust of preferment, I believe (as I do) the 
Church of England to be the mo$i Apostolic Churdi ; that its 
doctrines and ceremonies contain nothing dangerous to Righte- 
ousness or Salvation ; and that the imperfections in its Liturgy 
are spots indeed, but spots on the sun, which impede neither its 
Ltght nor its Heat, so as to prevent the good seed from growing 
in a good soil and producing fruits of Redemption. 



•«« The author had written and intended to insert a similar 
exposition on the Eucharist. But as the leading view has been 
given in the Comment on Redemption, its length induces hii^ to 
defer it, together with the articles on Faith and the philosophy 
of Prayer, to a small supplementary Volume. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I AM not so ignorant of the temper and tendency of 
the age in which I live, as either to be unprepared for 
the sorial remarks which the literal interpretation of 
the Evangelist will call forth, or to attempt an answer 
to them. Visionary Ravings, Obsolete Whimsies, 
Transcendental Trash, &c. &c. I leave to pass at the 
price current, among those who are willing to receive 
abusive phrases as substitutes for ailment. Should 
any Suborner of anonymous Criticism have engaged 
some literary Bravo or BuiFoon beforehand, to vilify 
this work, as in former instances, I would give a friendly 
hint to the operative Critic that he may compile an 
excellent article for the occasion, and with very little 
tuouble, out of Warburton^s Brochure on Gtace and 
the Spirit, and the Preface to the same. — There is, 
however, one— objection, shall I say ? or accusation ? 
which will so often be heard from men, whose talents 
and reputed moderation must give a weight to theur 
words, that I owe it both to my own character and to 
the interests of my readers, not to leave it unnoticed. 
The charge will probably be worded in this way : — 
There is nothing new in all this ! (as ifnaveUy were 
any merit in questkms of Revealed Religion!} It is 
Mff,^Hcism, all taken out of William Law, after he 
had lost his senses, poor Man ! in brooding over the 
Visions of a delirious German Cobbler, Jacob Behmen. 

Of poor Jacob Behmen I have delivered my senti* 
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mentt at large in another work. Those whorba^e 
descended to look into his writings must know, that 
his characteristic errors are : firsts the mistaking fhe 
accidents and peculiarities of his own over-wfougbt 
mind for realities and modes of thinking comipoir^ta. 
aU minds : and secondly, the confusion of Hatxex, %l^^ 
the active powers communicated to matter, wiih;G0d^ 
the Creator. And if the same persons have done moine^ 
than merely looked anto the present volume, theymttst* 
have seen, that to eradicate, and, if pos»ble, to {Mre^ 
dude, both the one and the other stands prominent 
among its avowed objects. (See p. 139-**-149 : 170 
—176). 

Of William Law's Works I am acquainted with tiie 
Serious Call ; and besides this I remember to ha?re 
read a small tract, on Prayer, if I mistake, not, as I 
easily may, it being at least six-^and-twenty years since 
I saw it. He may in this or in other tracts have quoted 
the same passages from the fourth Gk>8pel as I have 
done. But surely this affords no presumption that mj 
conclusions are the same with his ; still less, that they 
ai» drawn from the same premises ; and least of aHf 
tbiili they were adopted from his Writings. Whetheir. 
Lai(r has used the phrase, assimilation by faith, I knoir : 
not;: but I know that I should expose myself to a jua^. 
charge of an idle parade of my Beading if I nedqpi^ 
tulated the tenth part of the Authors Andest and 
Modem, Romish and Reformed, from Law to ClemensL 
Ali»caiidrinus and Irenaeus, in whose works the^sam^- 
plivase occurs in the same sense. And after aU^fpii 
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saeh a subject bow worse than childish is the whole 
dispute! 

Is the fourth Gospel authentic ? And is the inters 
pretation, I have giv^ true or false ? These are the 
only questions which a wise num would put^ or a 
Christian be anxious to answer. I not only believe it 
to be the true sense of the texts ; but I assert that it is 
Aie only true^ rational, and even iokrabk sense. And 
this portion akme I conceive myself interested in de* 
fending. I have studied with an open and fearless 
spirit the attempts of sundry learned Critics of the 
Continent, to invalidate the authenticity of this Gospdf 
before and ance Eichhom's Vindication. The result 
has been a clearer assurance, and (as far as this was 
possible) a yet deeper conviction of the genuineness of 
aJZ the writings, which the Church has attributed to 
this Apostle. That those, who have formed an oppo. 
site conclusion, should object to the use of expressions 
which they had ranked among the most obvious marks 
of spuriousness, follows as a matter of course. But 
that men, who with a clear and cloudless assent re* 
ceive the sixth chapter of this Gospel as a faithful^ 
nay, inspired Record of an actual discourse, ^ouid 
take offence at the repetition of words which the Re*' 
deemer himself, in the perfect foreknowlege that they 
would confirm the disbelieving, alienate the unsteadfast, 
and transcend the present capacity even of his own 
Elect) had chosen as the most appropriate; and which 
after the most decisive proofs, that they zeere Busua^> 
tcrpreted by the greater number of his Hea]?ers« wtd 
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not imdenBtood by any, lie neverthdeis npeated Mtii 
stronger emphasis and wUhoui comment^ as the onlkf 
sppropiiate Bjrmbols of the great truth he iraa de^ 
daringy and to realize which lyci^^To o«f{;^-i-*that>aii 
their own discourses these men should hang baekfitHD 
all express reference to these words, as if they wese 
afraid or ashamed of them, though the earliest reeorded 
eeremonies and liturgical forms of the primitive Chuidi 
are absolutely inexplicable, except in connesoon 'vAAk 
tkos discourse, and with the mysterious and spiritual^ 
not allegorical and merely ethical, import of the same? 
and though this import is solemnly and in the most 
unequivocal terms asserted and taught by their own 
Church, even in her Catechism, or compendium ci 
doctrines necessary for all her Members ; this I niayi 
perhaps, understand; but this I am not aUe to vin* 
dicate or excuse ! 

There is, however, one opprobrious phrase wIiiA 

* Of which imr he was made fleshy is perhaps the bcpt, tliat 
#ur language admits^ but is still an inadequate translaUon. See 
the Note to p, 16 of this Volume. The Church of England in 
this as in other doctrinal points^ has preserved the golden mean 
between the superstitious reverence of the Romanists^ and the 
avowed contempt of the Sectarians, for the Writings of the 
Fathers^ and the authority and unimpeacbed traditioMi of liib 
Gfanorch during the first three or four Centuries* Aiid.h9i5 
poufiisteutly with this honorable characteristic of our Ch^rclv^ 
Minister of th^ same could^ on the sacramentary scheme now in 
fashion^ return even a plausible answer to Arnauld*s great "VTorl 
on Transubstkntiation^ (not without reason the Boast of CathB^ 
lidsm) exceeds my powers of conjecture ! 
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it maiy be pDofitalde for my yoiuigesr Readers tliat I 
should explain, viz< Mysticsism. And for this purpose 
I tvill quote a sentence or two from a Dialc^^ue wbicb^ 
had my prescribed limits permitted, I should have at-* 
tach^ to the present Work ; but whidb \vitfa an Essay 
on. ihe Chordiy as instituted by Christ, and as an 
Establishment c^ the State, and a series of Letters (Xi 
the right and the superstitious use and estimation of 
the B^e> will appear in a small volume by themselves^: 
should the reception given to the present volume enr* 
courage or permit the publication. 

MYSTICS AND MYSTICISM. 

** Antinotis, — What do you caU MysUdaai ? And 
do you use the word in a good or in a bad sense f"^ 

" Niitia. — In the latter only : as far, at least, as wq 
are now concerned with it. When a Man refers to 
mwanrdfeelmgs and experiences, of which Mankind at 
large are not conscious, as evidences of the truth of 
any opinion — such a Man I call a Mystic : and the 
grounding of any theory or belief on accidents and 
anomalies of individual sensations or fancies, and th^^ 
use of peculiar terms invented or perverted from their 
ordinary significations, for the purpose of expressing 
these idiosyncrcLcies^ and pretended facts of interior 
consciousness, I name Mysticism. Where the error 
consists simply in the Mystic^s attaching to these ano- 
malies of his individual temperament the character of 
Uecditjfy and in receiving them as permanent Truths, 
having a subsistence in the Divine Mind, though 9:^ 
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teflled to himself alone ^ but eiitertiii08lfait» peMUtfsioa 
Iritfaout demanding or expeeting the tttme- fidth iniriB 
Beighbours — I should regard it as a species of- sis- 
TiltJslASM, always indeed to bedcpUBcated'bu^ 'y«t 
capable of co-existing with many exeeHent qfi«tttiA 
both of Head and Heart. But when ^fae- Mystie 
by ambition or still meaner passums^ or (a»^MnidL 
times is the case) by an uneasy and 6e)f-4ottbtiilg 
state of mind that seeks confirmation in outward sym- 
pathy, is led to impose his faith, as a duty^ on man- 
kind generally : and when with such views he asaertiy 
that the same experiences would be vouchsafed, the 
same truths revealed, to every man but for his secret 
wickedness and unholy will'— such a Mystic is a Fa- 
natic, and in certain states ci the public mind a dan- 
gerous Member of Society. And most so in those ages 
and countries in which Fanatics of elder standing are 
aUowed to persecute the fresh competitor. For under 
these predicaments, Mysticism, though originating in 
the singularities of an individual Nature, and therefore 
essentially anomalous, is nevertheless highly contagious. 
It is apt to collect a swarm and cluster cvrcumjknoj 
around the new Fane: and therefore merits the name 
of Fanaticism, or as the Germans say, Schwarmerey, 
i, e. Swarm-making^ 

We will return to the harmless species-^the enthu* 
siastic Mystics: a species that maj again be subdi^ 
vided into two ranks. And it will not be other than 
germane to the subject, if I endeavour to describe them 



in' a sort oi allegory^ or parable. Let uft imagine a 
poor Pilgrim benighted in a wilderness or desart^ and 
pursning his way in the starless dark with a lanthom 
ID' his hand. Chance or his happy genius leads him 
j^ an Oasis or natural Garden, such as in the creations 
of vaf youthful fancy I supposed Enos * the Child of 
Caidft to have found. And here, hungry and thirsty^ 
the ivay- wearied Man rests at a fountain; foid the 

I ' I 

* Will the Reader forgive me if I attempt at once to illustni€6 
and reHeve the subgeet by annexing the first stanssa of the Poem, 
composed in the same year in which I wrote the Ancient Ma« 
xinei and the first Book of Christabel ? 

" £ncinctur'd with a twine of Leaves^ 
That leafy twine his only Dress ! 
A lovely Boy was* plucking fruits 
In a moonlight wilderness. 
The Moon was bright, the air was free^ 
And Fruits and Flowers together grew 
On many a Shrub and many a Tree : 
And all put on a gentle hue. 
Hanging in the shadowy air 
Like a Picture rich and rare. 
It was a Climate where, they say. 
The Night is more beloved than Day. 
But who that beauteous Boy beguiled. 
That beauteous Boy ! to linger here ? 
Alone^ by nighty a little child^ 
In place so silent and so wild- 
Has he no friend, no loving mother near ?" , 

Wandekinos op Caiw» a MS, Foen^ 
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Tmp» x^ bis Lalithorn throws its Li^ on^A 
Aaicmmg Tree, a Boss of snow-white' BtossonrBL 
through which the green and growing Fnlits peepedf^ 
moA the* ripe' golden Fruitage glowed. Deep, vfWd* 
and failMiil are the impressions, which the lHvefj 
Imageiry eomprised within the Scanty Circle of Light^ 
makes and leaves on his Memory ! But scarcely Hiislre' 
eaten of the fruits and drank of the fountain, ere sc^ed 
by the roar and howl from the desart he hurries for- 
ward : and as he passes with hasty steps through grove 
and glade, shadows and imperfect beholdings and vivid 
fragments of things distinctly seen blend vrith the past 
and present shapings of his Brain. Fancy modifies 
Sight. His Dreams transfer their forms to real Ob- 
jects; and these lend a substance and an outness to. 
his Dreams. Apparitions greet him ; and when at a 
distance from this enchanted land, and on a different 
track, the Dawn of Day discloses to him a Caravan^ a 
troop of his fellow-men, his memory, which is itself 
half fancy, is interpolated afresh by every attempt to 
recall, connect, and jnece out his recollections. Ktis naC'^.. 
ration is received as a Madman^s Tale. He shrinks 
tfotii die rude Laugh and contemptuous Sneer^ and 
retires into himself. Yet the craving for Sympathy, 
strong in proportion to the intensity of his Convictions^ 
impels him to unbosom himself to abstract Auditors ; 
aild the poor Quietist becomes a Penthan, and, all ip6 
poorly stocked for the Writer's trade, he boihrows W 
phrases and figures from the only Writings to w^ipn 
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he ba& had access, the 'sacred Books of his Betigieift. 
And thus I shadow out the endiue^t Mystic of the 
first sort ; at the head of which stands the illomitiated 
Teutonie Thelosopher and Shoemaker, honest Jacob 
Bbhmen, b<»'n near Grorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, in the 
17th of our Elizabeth^s Reign, and who died in the 
aSd of her Successor's. 

To delineate a Mystic of the second and higher 
mder^ we need only endow our Pilgrim with equal 
gifts of Nature, but these devdoped and displayed by 
all the aids and arts of Education and favorable For- 
tune. He is on his way to the Mecca of his ancestral 
and national Faith, willi a well-guarded and numerous 
Procession of M^x^hants.and Fellow-pilgrims, on the 
established Track. At the close of Day the Caxayan 
has haltedl the full moon rises on the Desart : and be 
strays forth alone, out of sight, but to no unsafe 
distance ; and Chance leads him too to the same Oasis 
or Islet of Verdure on the Sea of Sand. He wanders 
at leisure in its maze of Beauty and Sweetness, and 
thrids his way through the odorous and Qowepiiiig 
Thickets i»to open "Spots of Greeneryj'* and dis- 
covers statues and memorial characteBS, gix>ttp|i, fm4 
refreshing Caves. But the Moonshine, the imagin^^. 
tive Poesy of Nature, spr^s its soft sbadowy.cba9!p(i^ 
over all, cmiceals distances, and magnifies heights, an4 
modifies relations; and fills up vacuities with itspifil, 
whiteness, counterfeiting substance; and where th^ 
d^se shadows lie, makes solidity imitate Hf^Uowness ;. 
and gives to all objects a tender visionary hue and 

c c 
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••bfltomng.^ rhd^rpMrthst JMooaH^udltli^laidneB 
•• tkb paooblor gOMBWd wiiaifaUtjof tUe ladimkHA 
. cMOijl^pirit r «id here yo«fa»^ the fithdi* aon 
moi Eatbuaiist.of a nobler BreedK^a Fsvsxitti^^'JBat 
the MBtadiiitiarjr^ or the frequent Tiaiter aSiAmtwrnmi. 
«po^ whohat eoeiuied il» beeutieB by steedjiXMyJigli, 
^d mastered its true proportioiw and lineameata^dK 
voU ' djMoOver thai both Pilgrims ha^ indeeddbetn 
tkerej rJK^i'wiH know, diet the de^ghllakilltBBaiit, 
'Hduoblfaie latter tells, is a Dream of Truth; JEUid<d)at 
even ih* the bemUered Tale of Ihe farmer therBils 
IVttth' mingled with the Dream. 

But the Sooroe, the Spiii^head, of the iSmrg^ 
wUak I anticifiate, lies de^* Materialism, oonaeiaiis 
^aad krovred Materialism, is in ill-repute: aadaooii- 
.fessisd Materialist therefore a rare character* > fiuftif 
{he fsitb'he^ ascertained by the frmts; if the^ |NQedb- 
asiaanti though aaost eften unsuspected, ;wfsiiiwwnA 
*lo W leamt from the influenoes, under whsd^^tthe 
^^Miligbls amd affections of the Man moTn and ^lake 
>Acir direction ; I must reverse the position/ Oktor 
MOT ki/L ARE Matbruusts. Except a' fair imB- 
▼iduals, and those for the most part of a single Seed: 
und <e¥<»y one, who eaUs lumself a Christpuiv halds 
hiitos^ to have a Soul as well as a Body. Hrdlstisi* 
^giAAtes'Mind fitim Matter, ihe Subfeo^^ml ias 
sdoasness ttomn the ObjeM ij4 the same; The 
k his MtKD ! and he says, it is immaterial; Botthpu^ 
•Subfect and Substance are words of kindred nsolB,iaa^ 
Ketle ie»s than equivalent terms, yet neverthdite il^is 



^mdmif^'tb wemiiie .OkriKrrsv to Bodies, ^rnbdyh 
^BtAtm of MaUer, duK he hrimtnatfy attaeheiai diii Bt- 
«taibtil^<xf :i«RUty,'of jubtftenee. B^al and TongiUa, 
{S^taotiai and Mateiidty are SynonimeB iCbr Jikou ' He 
Inmer indsed asks himaelf^ irhat he means. by Mikd>? 
3q^«i£bo did, and taated himadf to return an faooqst 
xh^airep^fia to what, at least, be had hitherto meant by 
iil<:^hdii^Mld find, that he had desofibed* itjbgr:nega- 
^timssi as ihe joppo^te of Bodies, ex, gr. as a someidhat 
:npp(tad to solidity, to visibility, &C' as if you cmihl 
Abstract the capacity of avessd, and ooiacKXfe of it as in 
somewhat by itself, and thftn give to the emptmess the 
.^pfsp^peorties of oontainii^^ holding, beii^ entered, and 
"aa-fiNTthv In short, though the propoation would par- 
haps ha angrily denied in words, yet ifn,Jmt be thinks 
"isfhis Mindy as sl property^ or accidmt of a something 
«ke, that he calls a Soul or Spirit: though the very 
.same difficulties must recur, the moment he should at^ 
imnpt to establish the difference* Fcmt either this. Soul 
i^ Spint is nothing but a thinner Body, a filler .Muss 
of Matter 3 or the attribute of Self-rsubsisteacy vanu^ies 
£enm the Soul (m the same grounds, on which it is x^ 
fined to the Mind, .t.v 

.1 I aip persuaded, hoirever, that die- dogmubsmn^ 
Ihe^.Goppuscular School, though it stidllexertr an inAi^ 
enoe on men's notions and phrases, h(is ffsceiv^ a 
•blow from the inoreasingly Aftrnmic q»ra of 
Soenees now highest in public eatimattoii. 
,j|ind it ^ay safely be predicted, that the f»sfilta wHl 
txiend bfiyond the irUeniipn of those, who asa gn|d«h 

cc 2 
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thstz-will be indebted to the Gbeniu» of Davy> O^ste^^ 
and their compeers : and not as the Fouadei! of Phjh- 
siology and philosophic Anatomy alone^ will Hwkan^ 
love and rerere the name of John Hunter, .'^bes^ 
men have not only taught, they have eompelled iif 
to admit, that the immediate objects of ^o^r J0n,»^ 
or mther the grounds of the visibility and Mn^ 
bility of aU Objects cl Sense, bear the same rekftfim 
and -similar proportion to the intelligible objeqt^-r 
u tf. to the Object, which we actually fnean when w^ 
say^^ *^Jt is such or such a thing^ or ^^ Ihme seen ^is 
or ihaiy'-^aa the paper, ink, and differently combiaed 
straight and curved lines of an Edition of Homer l^e^if 
to what we understand by the words, Iliad and Odyssey* 
Nay^ nothing would be more easy than so toconstrODt 
the paper, ink, painted Capitals, &c. of a printed iUs« 
quisitioii on the Eye, or the Muscles and Cellvdar 
Texture (i e. the Flesh) of the human Body, ats to 
bring together every one of the sensible and iponderaU^ 
iSit^ffSi or Elements, that are senswmshf perceived jm tb^ 
Eye .it9elf, or in the Flesh itself. Carbon and Nitro* 
goo. Oxygen and Hydrogen, Sdlphur, Phosphorus 
an4 one or two Metals and Metallic Bases, coastitute: 
tl|ie .whole. It cannot be these, therefore, that we meaq 
by an Ej/e, by our Body, But perhaps it may be ^ 
particular Conifmuxtion of these ? But here comes ^ 
(question: In this term do you or do you not include 
the Principle f the Operating Cause^ of the Combinur, 
tipn? If not 9 then detach this Eye from the3ody^ 



hock steadify at it— ^as it might lie on the Marble Slab 
df ^ dissecting Room. Say it were the Eye of aMtir* 
d^f er,tt BeiliDghiEim : or the eye of a murdered Patriot, 
k Sidtt^jr ! — Behold it, handle it, mth its various ac- 
^Cbmpaniments or constituent parts, of Tendon, Liga- 
WeAt, Membrane, Blood-vessel, Gland, Humors; it6 
NerVies of Sense, of Sensation, and of Motion. Alas ll 
sffli llies^ yiames, like that of the Organ itself, are so 
1&!^ahy Anaibhfonisms, figures of Speech, to express that 
"wbieh has been : as when the Guide points with his 
^ger to a heap of Stones, and tells the Traveller^ 
♦*That is Babylon, or Persepolis.*' — Is this cold Jelly 
** the Light of the Body ?^ Is this the Mieranthropos 
hi the marvellous Microcosm ? Is this what you mem 
when you well define the Eye as the Telescope and the 
Mirror of the Soul, the Seat and Agent of an almost 
magical power ? 

' Pursue the same inquisition with every other part 
of the Body, whether integral or simply ingredient ; 
and let a Berzelius or a Hatchett be your interpreter, 
Arid demonstrate to you what it is that in each actually 
tneets your Senses: And when you have heard the 
scanty catalogue, ask yourself if these are indeed the 
Bving Fkah^ the Blo()d of Life ? Or not far rather— 
I speak of what, as a Man of Common Sense, you 
ifeally doy not what, as a philosopher, you ought to 
believe — is it not, I say, far rather the distinct and'* 
iiflividuaJized Agency that by the given combination^' 
utters ahd bespeaks its Presence ? Justly and with' 
6tri\[!te^ propriety of language may I say. Species. 
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ft is io tl}e obaroenefis of our Sensed, "or 'M^^Hfie 
defect and limitation of bur peroipi^nt '^c^fyf^^t 
ih^, visible Object appears the same ey^n for i&'^oiftlRft. 
The characters, which I am now shapiiig on this'])^^^, 
abjd^. Not only the forms remain the sito^jbuyrP^ 
particles of the coloring stuff are 6xed, ai^d^ 'w ^ 
indefinite period at least, remain the san^e- ISuf 1 
particles thlit constitute the ^a, the visiUBty^d^j^ 
organic structure (see p. 68) are in pei^tual fii^. 
T!hey are to the combining and constitutive Fo^€r|» 
the pulses of air to the Voice of a IKscourser ; or 6f 
one who sings a roundelay. The same 'words may be 
repeated ; but in each second of time the arti^Iated air 
hath passed away, and each act of articulatioir ap|)r»- 
priatefif and gives momentary form to a new and other 
portion. As the column of blue smoke from a <x>ttiage 
chimney in the breathless Summer Noon, or the sted- 
fastrseeming Cloud on the edge-point of a Hill in the 
drivii^ air-current, which momehtly condjensed ahd 
I'eoompoded is the common phantom of a thousiiiid 
successors ;-'<H!such is the flesh, which our bodify ^es 
transnut to us ; which our Palates taste ; which .^ur 
Hands ^ouch. 

But perhaps the material particles possess this com- 
bining power by inherent redprocal attraclidns, reptd- 
oons, and elective affinities ; and are themselves 'the 
joint Artists of thar own combinations f I will liot 
reply, though well I might, that this would be t^b'scdve 
one problem by another, and merely to shift the tfiiys- 
tery. It will be sufficient to remind the thoughtful 



^^^^^Ijt ^^n be|;eiii ooppta the essential diSf^ 
«^i^9 the 99n)Ta-distinctioQ^ pf an Orgaa from a'lMla- 
i^ioj? ; ..tl^^ ^ot only the characteristic Sh^ipe lb eyolved 
jT^iq the^|nvisibje central power^ but the material Hass 
^.jiif^ifi fi9^)^red by assimilatiop. The germinal power 
^,9f (J^ B)at)t tf^anspiite&.the fixed eir and the elementary 
. Jg(a^ of Water into Grass or Leaves; and on these the 
,,Or^nific Principle in the Ox or the £Iej)haQt exer- 
ic^i^s an ^chemy still more stupendous. As the unseen 
. Agency weaves its magic eddies, the foliage becon^es 
indifferently thei Bone and its Marrow, the pulpy 
^rain, ox the solid Ivory« That what you see is blood, 
is flesh, is itself the work, or shall I say, the trahslu- 
. cence, of the invirible Energy, which soon surrepaers 
or abandons them to inferior Powers, (for there ia no 
pause nor chasm in the activities of Nature) which 
.repeat a similar metamorphosis according to ^A^tVkind. 
^ These are not fancies, conjectures, or even hypotheses, 
I. hut^/acts ; to deny which is impossible, not to reflect 
. on which is ignominious. And we need only reflect 
on them with a calm and silent spirit to lea^ the 
Utter emptiness and unmeaningness of the vaulted 
Mechaniconcorpuscular Philosophy, with both its tWins, 
Mater^alifim on the one hand, and Idealism, ri^^tfier 
named Subjective Idolism, on the other: the one ob- 
truding pn MS a World of Spectres and Appai^tiopa; 
the other ^ mazy Dream! 
^^ > . Iiet .^e Mechamc. or corpuscular Scheme, which in 
.it^ abiiokiteness and strict consistency was ^r^ iktto^ 
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<. l|i<HrderttoBubinktbeTanoB»pheeiioiii«ili&i4>fi^^ 
hodm to geometrical cciiistmictioii^*we ttr^'Ctfide^^^lii^ 
mc»9fity.o{ i^stractiog' from corporeal aUbslatiee-^ltfl 
its p(mHv€ propertieB, and oU^ed to eotistdet' Bd^B^ 
us. di^Bfering from equal poruona KsS Spaee * «ft)^%^ 

• ,.,■., » , .j"^.. i*^ ♦■<' 

* Such is the conception of Body in Det Cartes' own i^st^nj^. 

ii)dy is everywhere confounded with Matter, and might in the, 

Cirtesian eens^ be defined^ Space or Extension with the attn- 

tM|te<»f Vlilbiliey. As Des Cartes at the same time sealott^y ' 

disserted the exiateiMe of intelligential Beings^ the reftlHy aad^ 

independent Self-anhsisienoe of the SquI^ Berkleiamsm or. SpK* 

nosism w^ the imiAediate and necessary Consequence^ Assu^ , 

Ajduralitff of self-suhsisting Souls^ and we have Berkleianis9i ; 

asSQiae one only, (unam et unicam Suhstantiam)^ and you have 

l^^lloai8m^ i e. the Assertion of one Infinite Self-subsisteni^ tdA 

the two AttribtUes of Thinking and Appearing. ^'Cdgititib 

ii^mta sine oentro^ et onuufonnis Apparitio.*' How ikrcdie 

Newtonian Vis inertis (interpreted any otherwise than as an 

arbitrary term^x y z^ to represent the unknown but necessa^ry 

supplement or integration of the Cartesian Notion of Body) h^ 

patched up the Flaw, I leave for more competent Judges to^> 

decide. But should anyone of my Readers feel an inter^t ia. 

jkbe speculative principles of Natural Philosophy, and should be , 

Jilktiter of the German Language, I warmly recommend for hfs 

perusal the earliest known publication of the Great Po^n^pf ^ 

the Critical Philosophy, (written in the twenty-second Y^ar (^ - 

hfB'Age!) on the then eager controversy between the LeibnitziaiVo 

aiid the French and English Mathematicians, respeating the>/ 

Lhitkg forces—" Gedanken von der wahren SchStvon^ diar Jlcbd 

bendigeti krdftc : 1747"— in which Kant demonstmleslhc^ 4^1^; ; 
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it would be di£Scult to ovcnrahie this l»f«iitlofi:vft 
igftims^^ ^.^im» merits ib irektiati td < Qeominsty 'tkat 
4b^ algtuici theory bas» in relation to Algebraie CulcdliM; 
fll^t^io'. contempt of Gommon Siease, «nd ift'^l^^t' 
qfl{)Q9Hioa!to the express <deDl«ratioiis of 'thd inspitdd* 
tt^bsteNmn '(Genesis I.)» ai^d to the tone ^nd^ Spti4t (# 
the Scriptures throughout, Des Cartes propounded jt 
fis truiJi bfjhct: and instead of a World created andc 
filled with productive forces by the Almighiy Fial^ kft' 
a,> lifeless Machine whirled about by the dust of it^owtt^' 
Ofjoding-: aa if Death oeaM coass from the fiving Ftinti- 
tain of Life; Nothingness and Phantom fh>in the Pleni- \ 
tude of Reality I the Absoluteness of Creative Will ! . 
. Holy ! Holy ! Holy ! let me bie deemed mad by aU*. 
fmn, if- siiQb. be thy ordinance: but, Q! fsom mtd^* 
Ma4ne«.€av« and preserve. me, my God! " '''' 

'; When^ however, after a shOTt interval, the GehiuB; 
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rM$9hing to be with the latter ; but the Truth c^Faciy the evi-* . 
denee o^ experience y witb the former; and gives the explaoatioo^ , 
namely : Body, or Corporeal Nature, is something else and more , 
than geometrical extension, even with the addition of a Via , 
ineirtift. And Leibnitz, with the Bemouillis, erred in theatten^pt., 
to-demtmttrate geometrically a problem not susceptible of ge«H . 
mtetrfeal constntction.— This Tracts with the succeeding. Him- '^ 
mels-^stem, may with propriety be placed, after the J^xinoipia « 
of Newton, among the striking instances of early Genius; and 
as'tkeiiifst product of the Dynamic Philosophy in the Pliysical ^ 
Scubeeif, ftomilie'tiine, at least, of Giordano Bruno, whom th^^. 
Idftoen'bnmt far ah Atheist, atBome, in the year L600.— 
See the Fhiend, Vol. 1* p. 193-«-197. 
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PBtey faodvcoqielled the* CarUNAan ¥ovtiee»H rAeHrtllie 
secetiily of «[i Mtiire power, of pOBitiTe.fiyrDiii^^ pH^HIlA 

^in ilheJifotorial UiuTerie, fixsed ilaelf c^4fa^w4hiri§* 

/tioikt F0ra» a Lfaw wkkout « Xiaw-giveff«jyi«>4l<jjpipii|k 
)ri)8tiiaietitHr; ao.« £01^ without an Jk^eiit tOiV)p«l]0e<i), 

' ;a£(0n^^iMi9fi ifithoiit an ahading Executivie, h^^mS^ 
not a Lairbtft^ofi /desa / In the profound JOmlileqibllf 
llie £rreiit Tragic Poet, it jt the poverleds Proq»eift^ 
fixed (xt^B. rfaasren RodL. And what wag ib^ xemh^ 

^How.wak ihis necenity provided for.^ God him^ 
<»-4ny band tsembles as I write ! Bather, then^yfet^iDe 
employ the word, whidi the religious Fe^ietg^^in^Jts 
{lerplesity, suggested as the substitute^^tlie r^JM^ 
9^^ was declared to be the real Agent, the^^Htflii^l 

• For Newton's own donbtfWy suggested Ether, or^imiH 09)^ 

ile Wmd^ M Ihe ground snd immediate Agent In th^ .pfaieiP* 

, nieQii ot univenal Gravitation, was either not adopted or soon 

Shandong by his Disciples ; not only as introdndng, against 

his own Canons of Right Reasoning, an JBns imaginarinm fftts 

' physical Science, a Snffiction in the place of a kgiekimte^lN^ 

' jposiihn ; bat beeause the Snbstanoe (assuming it to exist) aidst 

'iSSCif foinn psM of the Problem, it was meant to soke* , ^M^* 

^^liine LeibniU's JPre-established Harmony, winch qn^^vtufiefl^ 

\ j^pji^QSf , found no acceptance ; and, lastly, the Notion off cqr- 

l^soulaT Substance, with Properties pat into it/^^'a ra- 

"cushion hidden by the Pins, could pass mth Iiieuiiib2&|{hi|^y 

\ %r any thing more than a Conf esidoti cf ignoNmee/^^fi^ittsl 

'^"tdrms'expreiwifig an hiatus of sciantific ifisigiht ' oi^rt \ ^:t\\^ 
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^#ere^ Kkhtified. fi^d (dftys Dr. Priestl^ ambyixify 
•4i(ieAfimi4&'^eltf^img: Ji^iter^tqiioilGanqiie^vste. 

^iiHIfe^iid ii&tiiaiietit ac^ivitfttam Ae vkiUe tJia'rarae 
iUtde«^fieuiitmg tlie nattiral Wotld of aUNatawe^eackd 
%f lubstkiiting die Deity, and reducing die Creator 
?l6^«H^<llidi Afittna Mutidi: a^^adieme tbatC'lmB-ao 
'.ii^mt^^iiveT SpinoEssm but its iiicDnsi8lMc^y>«I]idi 
'do^ indeed make it suit a corUdn Odrder «f Intdi- 
^lects, ^d, like the Pleuranectse (or Flatiidk)'iil Icii- 
^tiiyddgy that have bodi eyes on the same side^ nei^ 
^'but half of a subject at oiie lime, and fbi^gettiilg 
'^e' one^ before they get to the other are isure not to 
"detneKit any inconsistency between them. 

' And what has been the consequence? An increfsii^ 

-titiwilHngness to contemplate the Supreme Being m Us 

personal Attributes : and thence a Distaste to all the 

peeutiar Doctrines of the Christian Faith, the Trimty, 

the Incarnation of the Son of 'God, tuid Red«tnption. 

The vbuns: and ardent, ever too apt to mistake the 

>wa^ triumph in the detection of eVror for a positive 

iof e of truth, are among the first and most frequent, iric^ 

< tims to this efideadcfastiditim* Alaa J even the ^neerisst 

^'iteekers after light are not safe from the contagion. 

'^ome hare I known, constitutionidly religious — ^^I qpeak 

feeling^ ; for I speak of that which for a brief period 

/]v^9S ,i9y own state — who under this unbealthful influ* 

UWf^lim^i^^ so estranged from th^ Heavenly Fa^A^, 

the Living God, as even to. shrink froin the^p^ciwi^l 
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ptxMftaufis lasrafiplled) to «ke i)eky..' ^-Svt ^namiy^ # 
knpw^, &nd yearly meet wich^ inivhcmi s/'fibe^'lii^ 
sickly Ta^ ocM>perates'wkli'the'previdMhg^'j&6tuta>^ 
numy, wb<i find the God of Abraham^- ItMttcy'liirii 
Jaspb/fcur U)oreal^ too snbBtantial ; wha&ijliMtfdi^ 
ia .hanaony with tbdr indefinite sensadMa '^'> ^ ^^^^^ 

./* T^ :^voribip 'NATuaEUi the hiU and valfasy^sMiijnini 
. N.yt knowii^ what they love:—" ; > V) itob 

and (to ^.tbe language, but not the sefise orpufpo^^ 
of the gseat Ppet of our Age) would fain ayb^^Uilj^ 
for ^e Jehpy^ of their Bible , . : {, 

"A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
« ** Vlllose dwelling is the Light of setting suns, 
' ' Andthe round Ocean ludd the living Air; '' ^'^^ 

• . > A 'Jklotion and a ^bit, that impeb ' • i 

.4Uthiaklitg4hUig8>Allobjeet8itfalltho«ght» .. > . .{ 
. X Ao4 roUs through all thing^l " , ; - ..i: 

WoBDSWOaTH* J, 

Akid'this from having been educated to understahd'tfie 
Irvine "Omnipresence in any sense rather than the 
atorie safe and legitimate one, the presence of all'tWng;i ' 

^Be it; hbwevef, that the number of suchi mi^ii^ls^ 
cdtl^^utiveiy small ! And be it (as in fact it ctft^'fi^ 
but a brief stage, a transitional state^ in th^'proee^^^it^ 
iitf^3efStti^ Growth ! Yet among a nuitferdttS' a^^ 
increasing class of the higher and middle Ranks, there 



h ^.mwmd ^Mhdrawmg ^frdm th^ Life annd T^i^nal 
Sf^mg of Gody a turning of the Thoughts exeludiveiy 
tO'tfae sdtcaUedtphysical Attributes, to the Oiftnipre$ence 
im.the cmtiterfeit form of Ubiquity, to the Immensity,^ 
^ Infoiljr, tbe Immutability ! — the attributes df Spac^ 
Mith a notioii of Power as their Substratum !«^a Fate,' 
in short, not a Moral Creator and Governor ! Let 
intelligence be imagined, and wherein does the cbncep* 
tion of God differ essentially from that of Gravitation 
(conceived as the Cause of Gravity) in the understand- 
ing of those, who represent the Deity not only as a 
necessary but as a necessitated Being? those, for wboni 
Justice is but a scheme of General Laws; and Holi- 
ness, and the divine Hatred of Sin, yea and Sin itself, 
are words without meaning or accommodaticms to a 
rude and barbarous race ! Hence, I more than fear, 
the previdling taste for Books of Natural Theology, 
Physico-theology, Demonstrations of Grodfroml^ature, 
Evidences of Christianity, &c. &c. Evidences of Chris- 
tianity I I am weary of the Word. Make a mati feel 
the want of it ; rouse him, if you can, to the self-know- 
ledge of his Tieed of it ; and you may safely trust it U^. 
its own Evidence, — ^remembering only the expresi^ d^r- 
claration dT Christ himself: No man cometh to ipe^ 
unless the Father leadeth him! Whatever more.is^ 
dtesirable-^I speak now with reference to QhriBtiinps 
generally, and not to profest Students of Theology 
-«s-may, in my judgment, be far more salidy aad profit* 
ably, taught, without controversy or tbe sv^pooliDai^, 
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vf < infidel muigtitagtBi m ^&t^ fonft ^rf^'H<inl»iilMlitfli 

. The4MtfKMtofth^Mei^atlk&^i^86tilar 1^^ 
M^by, fiay VBther of the mode and dii^e^ADin' k>#^9e^ 
kig and dimldng produced by it oh t&e edOeiitoit^ifasB 
of society ; or that result, wUeh 88 more 'innAi^difrt^ 
ooanectad with my present theme I llaAre'raita^^ m 
the last"*^ the habit of attaching aU our coob^^iseik 
and fia^ingB, lUid of applying all the wocds aoA-poBtMm 
eKpresBtng reality^ to the objects of the Senses; latmk 
iaccuiately q^king, to the images and se&saiioiii^ ^fa^ 
iirhich their presence is made known to us. Non^^ 4^ 
tint hesitate to issert^ that it waa one of the great ]MK(i 
potea of Christianity, and induded in the piMStfi 
dTour Bedemptioni to rouse and emancipate fha^^filMd 
from this debasing Slavery to the outwatd $eiidi4 
to awdten the mind to the true Critena df ileyi^, 
viz. Permanence, Power, Will manifested in AoC^^sad 
Trufl^ operating as life. ^ My words,^' sisid ClffiiN^ 
^are Spirit; and they (i e. the sjnritual powers'i^i^ 
isCRsd by them) are Trudi ; *" — »• e, wry ^\Ma^ 
^or dns end our Lord, who came fWrni Heavenr'fe 
'^^ take Captivity captive,^^ chose the words and nancy^ 
that designate the familiar yet most important -Obji^fis 
of Sense, the nearest and most cancemii^^^Thiai^ 
and IneideRls of corporeal nature :-^Wiit^yPlid, 
filbod, Biith, Bread ! But he used them In^ sisBsoi^ 
that could not unthout absurdity be supposed ><4^ 
respect the mere phasnomena^ Water, Flesh, ^'kki\ 



coior^ figure^ specific mode of Touch or Taale fpiOh 
i}«^ Qsr.oui^lves^i^nd by wluch we «26 made awar^ 
4f|h0. pr^eaeiKse ^f tjie Thiiiga» send und0rstwd thfm 
^^ti^> qvki^ atii apparitiooibus istis sUxiumda snnU 
4^'!tU» awful Re<»lling of the drowsed soul.&om 
tb0 dcaama and phantom- world of saisuaUty toaduai 
)K^i|ty,T-4iow has it be^ evaded ! These words^ UaM 
li»r^^pirit I these Mysteries, whidieven the Apodtles 
liMist wait far the Paradete, (s. e* the Hdp^y tfa« 
Streagthener) in order to comprehend! ikeetd spMituaii 
^thiQgs which can only be spirUuaUy discemed^-^wmTe 
mca^ Metaphors, Figures of Speech, Oriental Hypeiv 
boles. ^AU this means cnly Moeality!^ Ah ! boif 
(B^r tieater to the truth would these men hftve becsn^ 
had l&ey said that Morality means aUjthisI ^ 

. The elBR^t, however, has been most injurious to ti^^ 
best mterests of our Universities, to our incomparably 
ooiialitujted Church, and even to our National Cbaract^n 
The few who have read my two. Lay-Sermon^ are no 
strslngem to my c^nions on this head; ai^d iumy 
Tre^se On the Church and Churcfae^^ I sh^ll» i 
Providence voudisafe, submit them to the I^hlie^ 
wkh their grounds and historic evidenees in a m^tf^ 
aysteinatk form. - > f, 

: ; I have^ I am aware, in this present wcork fm?iiidMi 
OQcamn for a charge of having expressed mysejK^wit^ 
idight and irreverence of celebrated Names^ especiia% 
pf the late Dr. Paley. O, if I were fond and ambitioiiif 
of literary Honor, of public Applause, how well content 
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'should I be to exdte but one thkd ci t\» 
•whicb, in my inmost Being, I feel for tlt o^iAd *#l(il 
beart of Palet ! And how gladly watAA'T Mi^ 
render all hope of canteinporarj praifte, oould f ^i^rea 
approadi to the incomparable grace, yrofsietf^wii 
persuasive facility of his writings ! But oti tikis t^ 
account I believed myself bound in ixm^encetofSBaiiSW 
the whole force of my intdHect in the way df. Alk 
triumphal Car, on which the tutelary GenW «f 
modem Idolatry is borne, even at the risk of bdng 
crushed under the wheels ! 1 have at this xnometil 
b^sfre my eyes the 343d — S44th pages of his Post- 
humous Discourses: the amount of which is briefly 
this,-i-that all the words and pasi^Bges in Ae.N^v 
Testament which express and contain ihef' pvcfilmir 
doctrines of Christianity, the paramount cdbjeets erf* 
the Christian Revelation, *< all those whiob ^pmk so 
strongly of the value, benefit, and dfieatgr, of the 
Death of Christ,*^ assuredly mean sometkinff; but tghat 
they mean, nobody, it seems, can tell ! But doubdess 
we shall discover it, and be oontinced that there is a 
substantial sense belonging to these wofdlK^in a'fkttun^ 
state I Is there an enigma, or an absui^ty^ iA df^ 
Koran or the Vedas which might not be delSbideJ^ 
the same pretence P A similar impression, I ^^dtSe^' 
was left on my mind by Dr. MageeV statement'^ 
expoffltion (ad normmn Groiianam) of the ddbtrine 
of Redemption ; and deeply did it disafypdutthe'^lij^ 
expectations, sadly did it cliill the fervid i^yinpadh^i 
which his introductory chapter, his ifianly aiididsaaslany 
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diBqinaitidR on the sacrificial rites of Paganism, had 
raised in my mind. 

And yet I cannot read the page» of Pal^, here 
tefecrad to, aloud, without the liveliest sense: how 
plausible and pifpalar they will sound to the gi^eat 
ni^ority of Readers 1 Thousands of sober, and in their 
W^ pious. Christians, will echo the words, together 
with Magee's kindred interpretation of the Death of 
Christy and adopt the doctrine for their Make^fitiik ! 
And why ? It is feeble. And whatever is feeble is 
always plausible : for it favours mental indolence. It is 
feeble : and feebleness in the disguise of confessing and 
condescending Strength is always popular* It flatters 
the Reader, by removing the apprehended distance 
between him and the superior Author ; end it flat^ 
ters him still more by enabling him to transfer to him- 
self; and to appropriate, this superiority : and thus to 
make his very weakness the mark and evidence of his 
strength. Ay, quoth the riUional Christian — or with 
a sighing, selfHsoothing sound between an Ay and an 
Ah! — /am content todiink^ with the Great Dr. Paley, 
and the learned Archbishop of Dublin-^ — 

Man of Sense ! Dr. Paley tms a great Man, and 
Dr. Magee is a learned and exemplary Prelate ; but 
Yon. do not think at all! 
s With regard to the convictions avowed and enforced 
in ray own work, I will continue my address to the 
Man of Sense in the words of an old Philosopher : — 
^^Tu ver6 crassis auribus et obstinato corde respuis 
quae forsitan ver^ perhibeantur. Minus hercul^ calles, 

D D 
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pnivisstinis opkiiombus ea puiari meMdaciOf jua vd 
auditu novn, vel visu rtuUa^ vel certi supra caphtm 
cogUaHonis eatemporanea hue ardua videaniur: quff 
Mopaulo aeotuxitmis «sqpkr&xi% non^. modotiqiMpeia 
ividtntis) aad etiaaifaetu fittSiay aenMb** > Airti^bilsffi 
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4[lf'>qonipl]&hcer yintk the suggestaon of >«' jddieioiM 
iKehd^th^celebricted conehisiiGHi'of the'^feurth'Bosfk 
of Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy, dted in 
^idCSiJ^Sthi^Yolume, is here transprinted for the 
convenience of the Reader :— 

" Had Jesus Christ delivered no other declaration 
than the following — ^The hour is coming, in the 
which all that are in the grave shall hear his voice, 
«nd shall come forth : they that have done good, unto 
tile resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation ; ^ — he had pro- 
nounced a message of inestimable importance, and 
well worthy of that splendid apparatus of prophecy 
and miracles with which his mission was introduced, 
and attested : a message in which the wisest of man- 
kind would rejoice to find an answer to their doubts, 
and rest to their inquiries. It is idle to say, that a 
future state had been discovered already : — it had been 
discovered as the Copemican System was ; — ^it was one 
guess among many. He alone discovers, who proves; 
and no man can prove this point, but the teacher 
who testifies by miracles that his doctrine comes from 
God;' 

Paedianus says of Vir^, — ^^ Usque aded expers in- 
vidise, ut siquid erudite dictum inspiceret alterius, non 
minus gauderet ac si suum esset.*^ My own heart 
assures me, that this is less than the truth : that Virgil 
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would have read a beautiful passage in tlic work of 
another yrith a higher and'.pur^ deljg|;it t^an in a 
work of his own, because free from the appre&enaoQ 
qS his judgmeiH b^o^ warf^ J)y sfif-love, and without 
thfl^t; repressive modesty akin to shame, which in a deli- 
<;ate mind holds in check a man> own secret thoughts 
and feelings^ when they respect himself. The j^^^^ 
admiration with which I peruse the precedii^ig passage 
as a vMUter-^ce qf' Compostlion would, could I oon- 
y«-jf it, s^rv/^ a» a> mqaspre of the vital icoipQijt^np? I 
9ttiidi to the con viptions. which impelled metoanimfld- 
yert on th^ same ivussage as doctrine. 
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